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at Sacrificed Prices 


to Move this Big Purchase 


HIS big deal was made right in the fields of the Central 

States where most of the finest clover seed was raised and 
harvested last season. Growers who raised these bumper crops 
of fine red clover were hard pressed financially. The tight 
money situation of 1920 had gripped them. With obligations to 
meet they made big concessions on their selling prices. They wanted 
to move their entire crops. They wanted cash. They made attrac- 
tive inducements to get it. Being located in the center of this great 
yield, we were in a position to take on the deal and bought up all we 
could get on the basis of quick cash deals, at greatly sacrificed prices. 


This big lot of seed will not be hoarded for higher prices that 
invariably come at planting time. It will be passed along at a 
legitimate profit. It will be sold at greatly reduced prices as an 
inducement to early buyers. Just as long as it lasts, every pound of 
it will be offered on a very close margin for a quick turnover. 


The stock will pass the test. It is sold on our money-back guarantee. It will satisfy 
you and you will save money on your purchase if you act before the lot is sold out. From 
present indications the low prices we make will cause the entire lot to be snapped up very 
quickly. Investigate. Write for samples. Let us quote you 


Low Prices on All We Sell Direct 
Field and Grass Seeds Subject to State Seed Laws 


We have big values in We make the guarantee that.our seeds will pass your State 
Timothy and Alsike, Alfalfa, laws. We tag and ship ig! bye. of seed under the seed laws 
Sweet Clover and all Field and of your state. And after shipping on these conditions,—if 
Grass Seeds for spring planting. you are not satisfied with rb purchase for any reason, we 
Each lot is carefully cleaned and _ take back the stock and refund your money plus charges you 
graded, and sold on a money- paid. We go furthef—we invite inspection at any time by 
__ back guarantee. Every item any of your state or local representatives, of every shipment 
is priced on our Direct-to-User selling wemake. Weco-operate with them at all times to make your 
plan. You can save money and get seed purchases more safe. We aim to make ours the most 
q/ satisfactory service on our reliable seeds. _ reliable seed service known, and our location in the mail order 
Fj Our price list shows big savings. Besure you _ center ofthe country will make it the most 
Ek 7 consult it before you buy seeds for spring profitable to you. It will pay you to 
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planting. trade with the American Mutual. 





“The Advance Seed News” Is Sent Free 

The Advance Seed News is published monthly in plant- 
ing season for the general betterment of our customers’ 
crops and yield. It keeps you in touch with the crop pos- 
sibilities and ideas on making more money from the soil. 
It brings the latest monthly prices of Field and Grass 
Seeds. A mighty fine little business paper that costs you nothing. 
It is part of our service to our trade. Write forit today. We'll 
put you on the regular list without obligation. 


Post yourself on the Seed situation as it is today. Be ready for 
planting time. Know the latest facts about seed varieties and other 
valuable information. 

Be sure you write for our BIG GREEN PRICE LIST. FREE 
seed samples, a big 1921 Seed Guide, the “Advance Seed News” and 
lowest quotations on our Red Clover deal, all go with it. Here is 
x real information for every farmer who wants reliable seeds at lowest 
“ rices. It’s FREE. Write forit now. Just ask for our GREEN 
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UM ine RICE LIST and you will get it all. 
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* Richard. Almanac, 


Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout 
the land. Our first care is that its pages be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those who read it; and be a source of 
information, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $2; 2 years 
for $1, and one year for fifty cents. 10 cents 
per year extra for postage beyond the sixth 
zone; to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, 
and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.20. 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers, Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.”’ This will secure - 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Can You Beat Walt Mason? 


NE of Walt Mason’s poems appears 

each month in The Farm Journal. 

Could you write one like them? Easy 
reading, aren’t they—should be easy to 
write. Try your hand at one and send it to 
The Farm Journal before February 15. The 
best Walt Mason poem from any one of Our 
Folks will win $5; the second best $3 and the 
third best $2. Guess who will decide which 
are the best? Walt Mason, himself. Honest, 
he’s agreed to doit. Read the Mason poem 
in this issue and write one in Walt’s style. 
Get it to The Farm Journal office before 
February 15. Wouldn’t it be a great feather 
in your cap if Walt Mason decides that 
you can write a better poem than he can? 





If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 





Mr. Atkinson’s Autobiography 


Those who have not read Wilmer Atkinson’s 
Autobiography have missed a rare treat. 
Mr. Atkinson opened his heart in his life 
story; he bared his very soul. Death has 
not silenced his lips; he still speaks in this 
volume, which he hands down to those who 
knew and read and loved him. Wouldn't 
you like to read Mr. Atkinson’s intimate 
sketches about the Civil war, early news- 
paper work in Delaware, the founding of 
The Farm Journal, the first Peter Tumble- 
down paragraphs, the beginnings of Poor 
Revived, and all the 
thousand and one interesting incidents and 
events in which Mr. Atkinson either took a 
part or concerning which he was a trained 
observer and commentator? Write to Wilmer 
Atkinson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., for full 
particulars how you may receive a copy. Do 
not delay; the edition is limited. 


—_———_——_.—_—_———— 


The other day a good farmer sent us $2 for 
a five-year subscription to The Farm Jour- 
nal. This was not unusual. Many thousands 
of Our Folks pay far in advance, in order to 
be sure of getting every copy. But the un- 
usual thing about this incident was that the 
man sent his renewal in a printed envelope 
which The Farm Journal had not sent out 
to subscribers for twenty-five years. Had 
he kept this envelope all this time, for this 
purpose? Or had he just run across it. and 
recalled an old friend, whom he wished to 
see again? We have written to get the story. 
In the meantime, we contend that the in- 
cident is unusual; a twenty-five-year-old 
envelope coming back, with its subscription 
renewal and not a word of explanation. 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Real'zing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay for five years in advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the poper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
porthen of te ani@un’ gold i Se aobeeaad: 
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What’s Your Choice? 


HAT appeals to Our Folks most? 

What is the best thing in The Farm 

Journal? We wonder, but can not 
answer. 

‘**Walt Mason’s Corner’ alone is worth the 
price of a subscription,’’ writes a subscriber 
in North Dakota. 

‘I just can’t do without The Farm Journal. 
Although I only make a garden, four by six 
rods, I learn something in every issue,” 
writes a Wisconsin reader. 

“Your story on the first page is worth the 
price of The Farm Journal; all the big- 
hearted people are not dead yet,’’ comments 
an Ohio subscriber. 

What appeals to you most in this issue? 
Will you write The Editor and tell? 





Just a Reminder 
Because you find a subscription order blank 


in this copy of The Farm Journal, with a 
big orange and blue heading like this 
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it doesn’t mean your subscription has ex- 
pired. Of course, if it runs out soon, now is 
a good time to renew. Better look into this. 
However, the blank is here to remind you 
of a good turn you can do yourself, your 
best friend and us. So, won’t you please go 
to that friend or neighbor who is not now a 
subscriber to The Farm Journal, who doesn’t 
know how good it is, and tell him all about it. 
When you have told him that The Farm 
Journal is the biggest and best farm paper in 
the world; that we help farmers everywhere 
make more money, how it has helped you, 
will help him, and what a bargain it is ‘at 
the price—he will gladly give you his 
subscription. 
By the way, get three friends to give you 
a dollar each for a two years’ subscription. 
We will repay this kindness by adding two 
more years to your own subscription, and 
the Editor will send you one of those big 
red apples we have been talking about. 
Anyway, try to get at least one friend to 
subscribe, and—do it today, because you 
might mislay this blank and forget about it. 
Remember, three new subscriptions will give 
you your own subscription free, and a red 
apple besides. 


What Shade Trees Are Best? 


A friend of The Farm Journal authorizes us 
to offer a oo yd subscription for the best 
letter or article on the subject ‘“‘The Best 
Shade Tree for the Farm Home, and Why.” 
The man who makes the offer lives in a large 
city, but he — to have a country home. 
He says he has taken to noting what trees 
people plant and to asking them, ‘‘Why?” 
Can you tell why you have certain shade 
trees in preference to others, and help this 
man choose for his tive farm ? 
The Farm Journal, up for five years, 


. which mus office 
February 15. 
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NESS CAR 
heavy bill of expense 
repairs are rare 
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a large proportion of all the hauling jobs 


It isstrong, sturdy, powerful, and equal to 
that are ever done on the farm 


It pays its way because the haulage costs 
It pays its way because it can be kept con- 
stantly going on smallchores and big chores 


are consistently low 


The business car pays its way on the farm 
It pays its way because 
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Workers and Work 
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One of The Farm Journal’s 
Oldest Friends 
Amos I. Root—The Bee Man 


- By CONSTANCE ROOT BOYDEN 


Y father might be described as a 
man who has never been without a 
hobby. Perhaps this explains why 
at-eighty years of age he is mentally keen 





and has the enthusiasm and zest for life 
of a boy, although always he has been 
handicapped by a frail constitution which 
necessitated his husbanding his health. 

When only sixteen his hobby was elec- 
tricity, and he even went about giving 
lectures on what was then a little under- 
stood subject. Later when he had a 
growing business as manufacturing jeweler, 
he happened to notice - swarm of 
going overhead, and paid a workman a 
small sum to capture 4 cm for him. 

That little incident altered the course of 
his whole life, and shaped the lives of all 
his descendants to the third generation. 
From that time on bees became his hobby, 
and he gave all his spare time to their 
study. _ Since the books of that period did 
e wished, 
he studied his pets at first hand to such 
purpose that he afterward wrote the well- 
known “‘A B C of Bee Culture.” 

But electricity and bees were by no 
means his only hobbies. He was one of 
the first keenly interested in aviation, 
being a confidant and friend of the 
Wright Brothers when they were making 
their first secret attempts at flying. 

And he has had a lifelong love for out- 
of-door work and “seeing things grow,” 
both in his garden and chicken yard. You 
will notice I use the expression “out-of- 
door work.” If father ever deliberately 
started out to play, I never knew it. He 
would probably not know a golf stick from 
a tennis racquet, nor has he any first-hand 
acquaintance with a fish-pole or gun. And 
yet, I am not sure but that he has taken 
more recreation than any other man I 
know. You see much of his work is rec- 
reation because he works along the lines 
of his hobbies. He can extract more 
pleasure from a combination of hoe, 
garden soil, and growing crops than other 
men can find on ideal links with the most 
expensive golf sticks. 

His iatest hobby is to generate electricity 
by wind power. By windmills, at his 
little Florida home, "hs charges storage 
batteries and thus runs a little electric 
runabout and ts his house. He likes 
to mystify sm age telling them his 
automobile runs by are f 

Although father’s life-work has seemed 
guided by his hobbies, there is a dominating 
mee rinciple over all, and that is, and always 

been, hisgreat desire to serve humanity. 








Here is a rather strange fact about 
father; he has never been employed by 
any other man, not even for one day. 

Now, at eighty years of age, father is a 
busy, happy optimist. 


——— 


Dr. Harlan, of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, says: ‘Were rural 
ministers unionized, therewould beageneral 
strike for better conditions.” Dr. Harlan 
has thrown himself into the campaign to 
raise a foundation from which the salaries 
of rural ministers may be increased. It is 
appalling to realize that seventy-five per 
cent of all pastors of evangelical Bam ed 
are working outside of big cities and are 
receiving, on the average, $573 a year. 
ays Baptist Home Missionary Society 
eotathiching community houses and 
aihing every effort to have these houses 
vital in the communities where they exist. 
They are used for farmers’ institutes, 
gymnasium contests, county fairs, dramatic 
and motion-picture entertainments and 
many other community purposes. 
Three cheers for the “back to the farm’”’ 
religious movement! 





Now Is the Time To 
Be neighborly. 
Mend harness. 
Make snow-plows. 
Study seed catalogs. 
Place orders for fertilizers. 
Get your bean-poles ready. 
Provide shelter for fall pigs. 
Join the Better Sires campaign. 
Get the ice-house in shape for ice. 
Burn out the chimneys on a wet day. 
Keep the wood-box filled to overflowing. 
Cooperate with your neighbor in a 
business way. 


Mulch the strawberry bed with straw, 
if you haven’t done so. 


Remove snow from currant and other 
shrub bushes to prevent breaking. 

Cut down the grain for horses, and force 
exercise so they won’t become soft. 

Wrap small trees with wood veneer, 
heavy building paper or screen wire. 


Plan a windbreak for orchard, but don’t 
plant red cedars near an apple orchard. 





Still on Guard 


[Gentle and affectionate — 
considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great 
ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating — unchained and 
ready to protect Our Folks.] 











Production of oil is one of the great fuel 
requirements of the world today. But 
fake oil stocks have lit the fires under hun- 
dreds of thousands of bank accounts. 
Nathan Adams, vice-president of one of 
the largest banks of Dallas, Tex., in touch 
with every ramification of the great Texas 
oil industry, estimates that out of every 
$100 invested in oil stocks, $95 is lost. In 
arriving at that conclusion, not only the 
of fraudulent promoters but 
the chances of bad management, —— 
an ill-luck and failure to find oil 
ust be taken into consideration. As 
yoo dw a Stewart, the old-time New York 
merchant, used to say: “It is better to 
sleep sound with a four per Lana investment 
than to walk the floor for 





An Autobiographical Sketch 
By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


AM a westerner. Both my father’s 
and my mother’s parents came across 
the continent by ox-team, and I was 
the first of any of our relatives after that 
to set foot east of the Rockies. 
Jack London; my first literary adviser, 
told me not to bother with the western 











“T don’t,” he said. 
the big ones in the East.” 


magazines. “Go after 

So I did. I stayed in college in Cali- 
fornia long enough to win two literary 
— at the end of my Freshman year. 

hen I used the prizes to buy a ticket to 
New York. 

Arrived in New York, I found I had only 
$4.80 to learn to be famous on. But, being 
a westerner, I had some measure of grit, 
and managed to keep from quite starving. 

My advice to girls who long for a 
literary career is: Go in for it. You can 
win. Get the criticism of an experienced 
writer on your present work, if you can, 
and then try to eliminate the faults you’re 
told of. 

If you’re a poet, don’t write about 
wanting to die. All young poets start b 
writing poems about death—at least all 
those who have written me for advice do. 
But editors don’t like dying in their pages. 
“Get down in the street!” Bob Davis 
shouted at me. ‘‘Come out of the clouds 
and write for the man in the street.” 
That isn’t such a bad idea if one wants to 
sell. First, learn to write to sell, I’d say; 
and then you'll have won technique enough 
to produce real art. 

[Mary Carolyn Davies is the author of 
that remarkable story, “Christmas for 
Rent,” printed in December.—EZditor.| 





James M. Pierce, Editor of The Iowa 
Homestead, a man of great energy, suc- 
cessand popularity, died November 1, 1920. 


E. H. Grubb, “potato king” of Colorado, 
predicts a new era for farming. He says 
“Every industry in the world is organized 
except farming—and it is the most impor- 
tant industry of all.” 


William T. Langley, eee age of the St. 
a County Live Stock Improvement 

Association of Michigan, states that éocal 
farmers who keep only purebred sires will 


receive gate-post signs reading, * ‘Purebred 
Sire Farm.” 


Thomas F. Hunt, Dean of the College of 
Jon of the University of California, 

accepted eats Gules hams os 
delegate representing the States at 
the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, Italy. 





OW many times in the winter 

did the ‘‘old folks’? —your 
grandparents— have to thaw out the 
pump with the kitchen teakettle ? 
How many times did they have to 
stand in the freezing blast and pump, 
pump, pump—bucket after bucket 
—before they could water the horses 
or wash up or get the Sunday dinner? 


These hardships—necessary con- 
ditions on the farms of that day— 
made your grandparents old before 
their time. Today they are not 
necessary conditions. For running 
water—automatically pumped—is 
now available at a cost within the 
means of every business farmer, 


The Autowater System provides it 


Goulds Autowater System—designed ex- 
pressly to meet the needs of the average 


Farni life in 18 
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American farm—provides 180 gallons of 
running water an hour. It supplies every 
part of the farm ~home—house, barn, 
dairy, garage, all out-buildings—at acost 
of less than two cents a day for electric 
current. It is absolutely automatic, noise- 
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60—and today 





less, requires no attention and will last a 
lifetime. 

The Autowater System is so easily in- 
stalled that any farmer can do the work 
himself. Just connect three unions, bolt 
two bolts—and running water under con- 
stant pressure is available anywhere at a 
turn of the tap. 


Phone your dealer today 


Your dealer is waiting to show you the 
Autowater System. See him or ’phone 
him today. He will estimate the cost of 
installing it with piping and fixtures in 
your home—and show you exactly why it 
is the simplest and most reliable water sup- 
ply system, as well as the most economical. 


If you don’t know who handles the 
Autowater System in your community, 
write us. We will put you in touch with 
him immediately. Use the coupon below. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N, ¥. | I AM ALSO INTERESTED IN PUMPS FOR 
Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System, O Irrigation Fire Protection © Deep Well 


O Spraying (© Wind-mill 
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My Creed—January 
By FRANK G. MOORHEAD 


BELIEVE in snow and _ sunshine, 
[ conde and contentment, storms and 

success, blizzards and beauty, thaws 
and things. I believe in taking the weather 
as it comes, in trusting men until they 
prove themselves false, and then in trust- 
ing them again. I believe in making good 
resolutions, even if broken at once, for 
goodness has its beginning in 
trying, though we fail. 


repair, physically, mentally and spiritually, 
to the end that when the great Landlord 
claims it as His own again, it shall be as 
sound and as good, barring wear and tear, 
as when it came to be mine. 

I believe that winter is the best season 
of the year, excepting only the spring, 
summer and fall. I believe in taking the 
days as they come, in making the best 
of everything and making everything the 
best. I believe in listening carefully to 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By JACOB BIGGLE 


“Tf I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree,” 
DEVOUTLY pray that I shall con- 
I tinue to be in my own home among the 
persons and things to which I have long 
been accustomed. 

A generation ago Will Carleton’s ballad, 
“Over the Hill tothe Poorhouse,” was being 
recited from one end of the 
country to the other. It de- 





I believe that January is 
the best month in the year, 
until the next one comes. I 
believe in keeping the Christ- 
mas tree standing until the 
needles deeply carpet the 
floor beneath, for the sight of 
children playing is good. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is of 
such as these. , 

I believe in preparing early 
for whatever the year may 
have in store, confident and 
content always that He, 
watching over Israel, slum- 
bers not nor sleeps. I be- 
lieve that there is sorrow in 
store for me, but I know that 


grief passes, though the days 





picted the ingratitude of 
children, especially of chil- 
dren-in-law, but the trouble 
is not alwayswith the sons- or 
daughters-in-law. Quite often 
it is due to~the inability of 
the elders to fit into changed 
conditions of living, especially 
when they are torn by the 
roots from surroundings to 
which they have been all 
their lives accustomed. 

It is always a sad spectacle 
to witness, this breaking of 
home ties; and often it is a 
real tragedy, especially if the 
husband or wife has lost the 
mate of many years. To be 
sure, there are “homes,” 








be slow and the nights leaden- 
footed. I believe that success 
is just over the next hilltop, 
but that it would be far better I should 
never reach the summit than that I should 
fail to help my brother as I struggled up- 
ward. I believe that the welcoming light 
in a humble home is better than the pomp 
of power, and that God never made a 
prettier sight on earth thastwife and loved 
ones standing in the doorway, with eager 
arms outstretched, to welcome him in 
whom all their faith and love cénter. 

I believe in work. I believe that it is 
laborious only when our hearts are not in 
it; that with faith we may move mountains, 
though fate confine us among mole-hills. 
I believe in cheerfulness, in contentment. 
I believe in laughter. I believe in asking 
the forgiveness of all men before lying 
down to sleep, for in that sleep what dreams 
may come, and who knoweth when the 
awakening shall be? I believe in for- 
giving. Who am I that I should pass 
final judgment ? 

I believe that the human body is the 
house of the soul and, as such, should be 
kept clean and pure. I will not pollute 
it with filth, profanity, mean thoughts, 
low words or deeds. I will keep it in good 


Ro 


Is the farmer awake? 


little children, for they are very close to 
God and He speaks through them often 
and always to our good. 

I believe in caring well for dumb brutes. 
I believe the poet was right when he said 
‘‘He prayeth well who loveth well, both 
man and bird and beast.’’ I believe in 
poetry, for it has beauty, toward which we 
should all strive, no matter what our lot 
in life. 


I believe in the farm, for it is there that _ 


men and women think truer and live better. 


-I believe in the out-of-doors, the shining 


stars, the frozen pond which faith teaches 
us will once more water the kine when the 
sun returns, strengthened anew. I believe 
in everything that is good. I believe that 
in everything there is good. I believe in 
myself, I believe in all folks—those of the 
country first and foremost. 

I believe that as summer follows winter, 
as the day follows the night, so shall follow 
a life in which all shall be happiness, where 
I shall meet those whom I have loved and 
lost, and shall dwell with them forever. 

I believe in happiness and Heaven. I 
believe in goodness and God. 


public and private “institu- 
tions,” where the aged may 
find shelter. Sometimes this 
shelter is stretched to provide for both 
husband and wife, so that they may not 
have to undergo the cruelty of being 
separated but may be permitted to keep 
their marriage vows. Yet even at their 
best, these institutions are poor substi- 
tutes for the real homes. 

We are assured by leaders, interested in 
the welfare of their country, that the 
greatest security for the life of the nation 
lies in its homes. Yet in the face of this 
warning, so I recently read, housing was 
provided for only twenty thousand of the 
million couples newly wedded last year. 
How can one hope to appeal to this great 
army of the houseless to stand by their 
country and their firesides? How shall 
they extend the hand of hospitality in a 
kitchenette? Harriet is the possessor of the 
diary of one of her forebears, written, as 
the dates indicate, in the years immedi- 
ately following the Revolutionary war. 
The writer was a Quaker, much given to 
hospitality; and no small part of the musty 
pages is filled with accounts of visiting 
or being visited. For two centuries and a 
half the properties in the community 
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descended in unbroken line from the 
founder of the colony. Within the last 
thirty years most of these properties have 
passed into the hands of aliens, and the 
old families have pretty much run out or 
have moved to town to occupy flats scarce- 
ly larger than an old-time wood box that 
was long an honored institution in the 
homes. 

I feel deeply concerning this matter of 
breaking up the home. It has been my lot 
to see a number of instances of it, and 
what I have seen has touched my heart. 
A widow seems to be more adaptable than 
a widower. The latter is often like the 
proverbial fish out of water. However 
well taken care of, he misses the little 
touches that ‘‘mother,”’ as so many elderly 
husbands call their wives, was long wont 
to give.” He sadly longs for the “‘vanished 
hand and the sound of a voice that is 
still.” The first desire of those whose 
reason becomes impaired is to go home to 
“mother,” the ruling passion being strong 
to death. 

I have written much on this subject of 
home-making and home-keeping because 
these two things lie at the very foundation 
of national prosperity. I have urged those 
who possess homes to hold on to them at 
all cost, and have entreated those who are 
without homes to get them with the least 
delay and at the cost, if necessary, of 
present comfort. Yet I greatly fear that 
there are many who will turn deaf ears. 
Because of the seeming prosperity, growing 
out of the war, many have sold themselves 


out of house and home, while the buyers- 


will presently find, like Ben Franklin, they 
have paid too much for their whistle. 

This is a most opportune time to prac- 
tise economy even to the point where 
it pinches. The aftermath of the war 
brought unparalleled extravagance among 
all classes, and whereas men formerly 
talked in terms of hundreds of dollars 
they now talk in millions. The story of 
the day laborer, who puts on an $8 silk 
shirt on Sunday and who on Monday 
morning cuts off the sleeves and wears the 
garment to the shop, is far from being 


‘pure fable. It is said that “a sorrow’s crown 


of sorrow is remembering happier things,” 
and presently there will be many thou- 
sands who will not look back upon the 
silk-shirt era of their lives with any satis- 
faction, or regard the money they spent 
in riotous living as riches well spent. But 
instead they will have the bad taste in the 
mouth that marks the inevitable “morning 
after.” 

In the orgy of extravagance the dime- 
savings banks are regarded as plebeian and 
out of date, and a building association is 
held a picayune method of acquiring a 
home. When presently the country has 
been brought up with a shock that threat- 
ens to sweep away its foundations, out of 
the ensuing welter will emerge an era of 
common sense.- Then those who have kept 
their heads will quickly get their bearings 
and come through. 

In the meantime, it is the part of 
prudence to prepare for the non-produc- 
tive years that come stealing upon us, so 
that we may pass our last days in the en- 
joyment of our home, and be ministered 
to by those who love us, until the “sum- 
mons comes to join the innumerable 
caravan.”’ Depend upon it, we can not 


have our cake and eat it, too. We can not 
' Jead spendthrift lives and hope for a com- 
fortable old age. The piper must be paid, 
either in coin of the realm or of our heart’s 
blood. The law of compensation can not be 
violated and judgment not be pronounced. 
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JANUARY 


| occurs every day. person setting 
| forth on a journey should take raincoat, 
sweater, umbrella, ulster, Palm Beach 
suit, red flannel underwear and bathing 
suit, and then stay at home. 

January is the first month in the year 
in which to break the fine new set of 
resolutions adopted on New Year’s Day. 
Sometimes it is difficult to get them all 
thoroughly broken in one month. How- 
ever, .1t is remarkable how much a 
person can do by trying. 

Christmas bills come early in Jan- 
uary. It is hard to realize that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
Christmas bills prove that while figures 
never lie, Christmas givers sometimes 
do, when telling what their gifts cost. 

January i is a good month to pick out 
the year’s reading supply. There 
should be something for every member 
of the family. The evenings are long; 
the back-log crackles merrily; there 1s 
no better time in all the year for a good, 
instructive book or paper. 

January is a bad month in which to 
see how near one can skate to a hole in 
the ice on the pond. One can very easily 
be sorry the remaining eleven months, 
to say nothing of the, rest of a normal 
lifetime. 

Human nature is different in Jan- 





January is just chock-full of weather. It 3 





*uary from what it is in December. For 
some unaccountable reason, boys who 
kept the kitchen wood box well filled in 
December now talk back to their parents 
and can not be induced to work. The 
are different boys, altogether. Girls 
are always good, no matter what the 
month is. 

School promotions occur in January. 
Children who took their teachers nose- 
gays and fruit are now advanced to 
higher grades. Boys who fail to pass 
call their teachers more bad names this 
month than any other of the year. 

January thaws occur this month. As 
a rule they are very wet. Sometimes 
they are wetter than other times. It 
depends a good deal on whether you 
are indoors or out. 

The storekeeper takes an inventory 
in January. An inventory is something 
which shows that you did not make any 
money the past year, even if you are 
richer than you were. An inventory comes 
right ahead of income-tax time. All 
farmers should take inventories, too. Peo- 
ple who are patrons of a library should 
never keep books. All others should. 

We predict that January will be cold 
this year in regions where the tempera- 
ture falls to a low mark. It will be 
warmer in sections where the tempera- 
ture is higher. A good way to tell what 
the weather is going to be is to wait 
and see. 




















Farm Journal Says: 


Why does the one-gallus boy catch the 
most fish? “ 

Pity the poor oyster; it is in a terrible 
stew these times. 

To keep preserves from “‘working’’ put 
them up with “loaf” sugar. 

Honesty is the best policy, but life in- 
surance should not be neglected. 


We may be old-fashioned, but “Juanita” 
and ‘‘Maid of Athens” seem to us more tune- 
ful than the jazzy melodies of these days. 


The man who can whistle or hum “The 
End of a Perfect Day” each night, and 
really mean it, is pretty sure to sleep 
soundly. 

We never saw the Matterhorn or a lot 
of other great sights, but we don’t believe 
God ever made anything prettier than a 
golden sunset on a field of ripening grain. 


A twelve-cylinder auto is nice, but a 
one-cylinder sleigh, with a hot brick to 
warm the feet and a heavy fur robe over 


the lap, goes up the lane to the altar much- 


quicker. 


The average man has thirty-seven but= 
tons to button and unbutton every day. 
Fame greater than that which exalts 
Edison awaits the inventor who can re- 
duce the number to one. 


Uncle Eph showed his patriotism when 


he said to the banker who had just sold 
him a Liberty bond: “Mr. Blank, jist let 


me know when the interest is due on dis 
bond and I’ll come in and pay it.” 





Walt Mason’s Corner 


Some of us are gifted speakers and we 
make the welkin sound, fading all the 
lesser shriekers who may argue and ex- 
pound; and our grace you'll be allowing 
when we come before you bowing—but the 
farmer with his plowing makes the old 
world’s wheels go round. Some of us are 
famous fighters, with our guns and butcher 
knives; and a lot of us, as writers, buy the 
fodder for our wives; others on the stage 
are playing, through the lines of “Hamlet’’ 
straying—but the farmer with his hay- 
ing is the man who saves our lives. Some 
have all their lives devoted to the well- 
known public weal, and in Congress, 
silver-throated, you may hear them ably 
spiel; and they have our admiration, our 
applause and adulation—but the farmer 


saves the nation, when he feeds the calves . 


their meal. Some are painting gorgeous 
pictures destined to a deathless fame, and, 
despite the critic’s strictures, they will get 
there just the same; some are preaching 
public morals, some are g singers’ 
laurels—but the farmer with his sorrels, 
or his claybanks, plays the game. And 


the farmer isn’t yawping as he goes his 4 


dusty way, and we do not see him stopping, 
yelping for a six-hour day; when the early 


dawn is breaking he goes briskly to his — i 


raking, and his honest bones are aching — 
when at night he hits the hay. 
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The Big Things of the Coming Year 


1921 will be a great year in American agriculture. 


At no time in the history of our 


country have there been so many important problems that must be solved, and solved 


in a way that will leave no 


culture E. T. Meredith, Prof. E 
E. L. Vincent; farmer-writer of 


oubt that the solution is right and 
page will be found clear and concise statéments to Our Folks from Secreta 


On this 


just. 
of Agri- 


ene Davenport, Dean of the University of Illinois, and 
ew York, as to the big things in agriculture for 1921. 


Later issues, as well as this one, will give close attention to similar big problems 


The Big Thing in American Agriculture 


OR 1921 and thereafter the big thing in American agriculture 

is labor, real old-fashioned work, both with the hands and 

the head. Everybody knows that labor has been deserting 
the land for half a decade or more, for rate of pay and length of 
~ which can not be duplicated on the farm. There seems 
to be a notion abroad that the tractor will revolutionize farming, 
or that new methods, whatever that may mean, would, if scien- 
tifically followed, fully compensate for the labor that has been 
lost on the land. A good many are so idiotic as to propose in- 
tensive methods as an offset to the lost labor, not knowing 
enough about farming to realize that intensive farming means 
greatly increased labor per acre. 

Others have nagged the farmer to increase production in 
order to make cheaper food, when, if they looked the situation 
in the face, they would know that it is impossible to increase 
production with decreased labor. 

We have been fortunate in having productive seasons the 
country over ever since the exodus of labor from the land. Dur- 
ing the war, farmers and their wives worked on the land as a 
matter of patriotism. This, however, they will not do when 
prices are falling as they are today. The first time we eneounter 
these conditions with a bad season, we will wake up to exactly 
what has been happening. The lesson will be a severe one, but 
in the long run be good for everybody. 


a 


Illinois Experiment Station p. 
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Big Things for 1921 


g bee: year 1921 will bring a readjustment of the tariff laws, 
so that the farmers of this country will not have to stand still 
and see their wool and other farm products go to the bottom, 
sunk by striking on the rock of low-priced foreign labor. 

The principle of cooperative buying and selling as applied 
to farm products will be still further developed in 1921. In 
its perfected form it will embrace the purchase of machinery, 
stock feeds, fertilizers and all commodities in use on the farm, as 
well as the selling of everything grown by the American farmer. 

The coming year will witness a great advance in the method 
of merging into a common fund all moneys received for certain 
farm products such as fruits and milk, such moneys to be divided 
uniformly according to the quantity contributed, irrespective of 
locality or pftice received by the individual. This plan recognizes 
the duty and the privilege of the strong and more highly favored 
farmers of sharing unselfishly with those who are not so suc- 
cessful, on account of trade conditions, in obtaining the best 
market prices. 

We shall see in 1921 a bigger effort to bring the farmers 
of this country together for the purpose of securing more favor- 
able legislation. ore attention will be given to the election 
of men to public office who will favor the enactment of laws 
that are fair and just to the farmer. Congress will be held 
accountable fer the correction of many evils which have in the 
past militated against the best good of the farming community. 

It seems likely that we shall not in the coming year see 
such a surplus of production in any line as has marked the year 
just past. If the farmers have decided upon any one thing it 
is that they vn Ree for better and not bigger crops. Fewer 
acres under the ow and superior grains, fruits and vegetables 
in return for the labor expended is to be the watchword of every 
intelligent farmer. As far as possible this will be accomplished 
through better methods of soil preparation and cultivation and 
the purchase and use of seeds of higher quality. In the past 
few years many of the seeds used in this country have been 
of low germination and doubtful worth generally. Recently 
agents of the farmers have been sent into the great seed-pro- 
ducing districts to locate and buy seeds of proved worth and the 
highest possible dégree of germination. This of itself will greatly 
promote the growing of good crops at a minimum of effort. 

Perhaps one of the biggest things in the farming world 
for 1921 will be the movement everywhere in the country to 
improve the morale of the rural population of the United States. 


We have come now to appreciate the fact that the thinking of 
men determines their action. The highest t of citizens can 
not be looked for in a body of men whose poh is for the 
most part on a low level. cognizing this truth, the farmers 
of the country are doing all in their power to make the thinking 
of men universally of the -highest order possible. They are 
doing this by means of better schools, the establishment and 
maintenance of churches; the development of community 
centers and all other means known to civilized people. 

We should work for the improvement of crops, the better- 
ment of our rivers and harbors, the conservation of Water power 
and other natural resources, and all these things are sure to 
command great attention in the coming year; but better than any 
or all of these will be the results secured by thoughtful men in 
their efforts to advance good citizenship. For no nation is or 
ever can be really strong or above the reach of dangers menacin 
from without or from within, unless its men and women stan 
shoulder to shoulder, a mighty bulwark against ignorance, 
vice, selfishness and the long train of evils that have wrecked so 
many nations in the past. 


Watch the Green Light—and Go Carefully 


E enter the new year with the green light ahead. This 

means, as you know, “Go ahead—but with caution.” 

This is the prime fact to be kept in mind by the American 
farmer in planning his 1921 operations. The track is not clear. 
“Go carefully” is the only safe watchword. Unless we take that 
watchword to heart and adopt a policy of caution, we need not 
hope soon to see the green light shift to white. 

In such an emergency as this, I believe we should lay 
emphasis upon the following as matters of outstanding import- 
ance: . 
1. Cost of production: During the year each farmer 
should seek to reduce his costs and improve the quality of his 
product. 

2. Marketing: Each farmer should shape his operations 
according. to market demands and, to that end, he should keep 
fully informed regarding current market conditions and prices. 

Cooperation: Every effort should be made to develop 
cooperative marketing along sound lines wherever experience 
shows that cooperation reduces the cost of distribution and 
makes it possible to put the product into a better market, or into 
the market in a better condition. 

4. Retrenchment: This year farmers should seek to pay 
debts rather than to incur them. It is a time when they should 
make every effort to put their business in shape to weather what- 
ever storms may come during the period of readjustment. : 

5. Credit: Special attention should be given to the main- 
tenance and improvement of our farm-credit system. It should 
be generally understood that there are those who, looking to 
their own interest, would be maphy, 5 destroy the Federal Farm 
Loan System. Not only should this system be safeguarded and 
developed, but some means by which farmers — secure the 
necessary personal credit for productive agricultural enterprises 
should be worked out. ; 

6. The agricultural agencies of the nation—the Department 
of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges, and the agricultural 
experiment stations—should be equipped to render the most 
effective service to farmers in meeting the problems confronting 
them in these difficult times. a can not measure up to their 
responsibilities in this respect without more adequate support. 
It is especially important that their scientific work relating to 
cost of production, the proper adjustment of farm organiza- 
tion for efficient production, the improvement of marketing 
machinery and practises, and other vital matters, should be 
perfected and enlarged. 
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N order that tenant-farmers may live 

decently and lay by enough to own 

homes of their own some day, it is 
necessary that farm products should sell 
at prices that will permit “A Good Living 
and 10%’’—five per cent interest on the 
investment and five per cent to lay by for 
investment. The real difficulty is that the 
price of farm land tends to rise until the five 
per cent on the investment eats up every- 
thing except a mere living for those who 
do the farm work. But this is looking 
at the matter from the point of view of 
the young man who has yet to earn a home 
on the land. In this article we want to 
consider another point of view. 

Every one will admit that selling prices 
must be high enough to keep up production. 
A price that will merely return cost of 
production may or may not be sufficient 
to induce farmers to produce any given 
product in the quantities needed. If the 
crop is one that farmers must grow, they 
may continue to grow it, even if prices are 
too low to pay interest and wages. Cotton 
growers have often done this; so have 
wheat growers. 

The necessary selling price of a farm 
product is that price below which farmers 
will not produce enough of the product to 
supply the demand. Let us consider for 
a moment the relation this necessary price 
bears to cost of production. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the cost of growing a bushel of wheat on 
each of 481 farms for the year 1919 (as de- 
termined by the National Department of 
Agriculture). The farms are divided into 
classes according to cost on each farm. A 
farm on which the cost is nearer $1 than 
$1.50 is placed in the $1 class; one on which 
the cost is nearer $1.50 than $1 or $2 is 
placed in the $1.50 class, and so on. The 
number of farms in each cost class is 
shown just below the cost for that class. 
Thus, on eleven farms the cost is nearer $1 
than $1.50. Eighty-seven farms fall in 
the $1.50 class, 161 in the $2 class. Ten 
of the 481 farms are not shown in the 
illustration because the cost on each of 
them exceeded $5 a bushel. 

The average cost of a bushel of wheat on 
all these farms was $2.15. At this price, 
approximately half the farmers produce 
wheat at a loss, while the other make 
a profit. It takes a price of $3.40 to allow 
eighty-five per cent of the farmers to make 

rofit or to come out even. But the fel- 
ows with very high cost records got low 
yields, and did not produce so large a 
———— of the total crop as did those 
with higher yields. At $2.66, eighty-five 
el cent of the crop is produced without 
oss. 


With these facts before us, can we decide 
what would be the proper price for farmers 
to receive for their year’s wheat crop ? 

It would, of course, be very nice if all 
wheat growers could have got back at least 
their cost of production. That is what 
the coal operators, the iron manufac- 
turers and the copper-mine operators did 
during the war. Tt was thought neces- 
sary that they should do so in order to 
insure enough production to meet war 
emergencies. e paid these prices while 
we were at war, and said little about it. 
But if such prices continue after the war is 
over, we have a right to object, just as we 
should have a right to object if farmers 
demanded $5 a bushel for wheat now. 

From the standpoint of the general wel- 
fare of the country, all that is necessary is 
a selling price that will bring out enough 


wheat to feed us. What will that price be?’ . 


Must it be high enough to permit eighty- 
five per cent of the gr to e 
‘money? If so, a price of $3.40 would have 


been correct for last year’s wheat crop. 
Or should it be a pri€e that will permit 
eighty-five per cent of the crop te be 
produced without loss—the bulk-line price? 
If the bulk-line price is necessary, then 
$2.66 would have been the proper price 
last year. 

Is it not clear that it is up to farmers, 
themselves, to determine the price that 
will enable them to continue to grow suf- 
ficient wheat for meeting market demands? 
So long as they will grow enough wheat at 
even less than the average cost, just so 
long will the price of wheat remain below 
the average cost of production. 

In the winter-wheat districts, which 
produce two-thirds of our crop, a corn 
grower can grow more acres of wheat than 
of corn, without interfering in the least 


‘with the acreage of corn he can grow. The 


wheat crop merely fills in what would 
otherwise be an idle period in the season 
of field work. It is better to grow the 
wheat than not to grow it, even if the sale 
of the crop does not return interest and 
full wages. If these farmers had some 
other crop which they could substitute for 
wheat and which would be more profitable 
than wheat, then they would not grow 
wheat for less than cost of production. 
As things stand, it is actually the wheat 
growers—or some of them—who keep 
down the selling price. 

Since the matter is in the hands of the 
growers, is it possible that farmers will 
ever succeed in limiting the acreage of 
wheat? Only the future can answer that 
question. Farmers may never succeed in 
limiting the crop in this way; they cer- 
tainly can not do so without very close co- 
operation. The only way to make possible 
such a result is for every farmer to know 
at planting time whether he is helping to 
overplant or underplant. Then he must 
be induced to plant accordingly. 

Let us get two things decay in mind: 
the bulk-line price is the price that permits 
the bulk of the crop—say eighty-five per 
cent—to be produced without loss; the 
necessary price is the price required to get 
farmers to grow sufficient wheat. Whether 
these two prices shall be the same depends 
entirely on the growers. 

Thus far we have not considered the 
matter from the standpoint of justice to 
farmers. But there is no question that 
farmers are entitled to such prices for all 
their products as will permit efficient pro- 
ducers to get back costs, including fair 
wages for labor and management and fair 
interest on investment. This makes the 
bulk-line price the fair price. 

The case of milk is similar to that of 
wheat. During the long winters of the 
far North, most farmers can find no other 
employment than milking cows. They 
have practically always accepted prices 
for milk below the average cost of pro- 
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“in the corn belt rise so rapi 


duction, to say nothing of bulk-line costs, 
which are nearly always higher than aver- 
age costs. When they get higher prices 
they produte too much milk. They can 
never get bulk-line prices, or even average 
cost prices, until they control the amount 
of milk produced, or provide means of 
caring for the surplus over what the fresh- 
milk market demands. : 

With sugar beets the case is different. 
In the regions where beets are grown, 
farmers usually have the choice of growing 
some other profitable crop, especially 
alfalfa, if the price of beets does not suit 
them. They are thus in position to de- 
mand and to get fair prices for their beets. 
A well-managed beet-sugar factory often 
makes a profit of 100 per cent in a year. 
Beet factories could, therefore, afford to 
pay farmers more than half as much again 
as they have been paying for beets, and 
would still make good profits. .They have 
always adopted the practise of paying just 
enough to keep the farmers growing beets. 
The fact that alfalfa did compete with 
beets for the land is all that has made it 
possible for beet growers to get living 


wages. 

Ideally the bulk of the beet crop would 
be produced without loss, and sugar would 
be sold at prices that permitted sugar-beet 
factories to make their stock an attractive 
investment, and no more. If beet growers 
want to share in the present fancy profits of 
the factories, they must organize and re- 
fuse to grow beets until the factories agree 
to divide profits with them. 

Corn is in a class by itself. We produce 
the bulk of the world’s crop of corn. This 
crop already occupies about as much land 
as 1s available for it. The demand for it 
is usually such as to make the price 
satisfactory to farmers, though there are 
times when market manipulation or finan- 
cial depression causes the price to fall 
too low. It is the fact that the price of 
corn has usually been above the cost of 
production that has made the price of land 
in recent 

ears. The tendency is for the price of 
land to rise and absorb whatever profit 
there is in the crop; and the renter gets 
no benefit from this rise in the price of land. 

Potatoes will serve to illustrate the 
principles of~fair prices for perishable 
products. We require at present about 
400,000,000 bushels of potatoes a year. 
We could easily grow five times that 
amount. One year we grow too many 

otatoes and the next year not enough. 
en we grow too many the price goes 
too low, and when we do not grow enough 
the price goes too high. The only way to 
prevent this is to devise a system that will 
make it possible for every potato grower 
to know, at the time of planting, whether 
he is helping to plant too large or too 
a crop, and then to get him to plant the 
area he should plant. Even then the 
difference in weather conditions will cause 
considerable irregularity in production. 
Mereover, the surplus of one year can not 
be carried over into the next year unless 
it be dried, or made into starch or indus- 
trial alcohol. Perhaps we may some day 
develop -—_ of handling a surplus of 
potatoes. If we do, then proper Bd ay 
ization among potato growers ma eit 
possible for farmers to get a bulk-line price. 
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Wearing Ham Fat for Diamonds 


When American women do that, corn will be burned for fuel 


in the Middle West this winter. Yes 
they are; just like Cox was elected 
President! 

In the first place, farmers anen’t made 
that way. In the second place, ‘neither is 
corn. Farmers don’t go out and toil under 
the burning-hot sun for a hundred days or 
so, and see the miracle of reproduction 
performed under their very eyes, just to 
run opposition to a peat bed or a lignite 
mine or a vein of soft coal. And while 
corn may fire in the fields, when the mer- 
cury mounts too high, it will never be a 
permanently successful firer in the furnaces 
and coal stoves of the nation. 

Diamonds and ham fat both contain 
carbon, but you don’t see society women 
going around wearing ham fat in their ears 
and frying diamonds with eggs on the side. 
Neither will you find farmers burning 
corn instead of coal this winter. There’s 
a place for everything in this old world of 
ours, and the place for corn is inside some 
animal—four-footed or two—and not 
inside a base-burner or a pipeless furnace. 

“They burned corn once upon a time.” 
Yes, but that was thirty or forty years ago, 
when corn was selling for ten or fifteen 
cents a bushel—and wasn’t selling; either. 
The pioneers of the Middle West killed 
buffaloes, too, and lighted their log cabins 
with a tallow dip, threshed their wheat 
with a flail, and drove to the far-away 
village in groaning ox carts. When we get 
back to all these earlier ways, we shall be 
burning corn again for fuel—but not before. 

Let’s get down to brass tacks—or shelled 
corn—and see where we are at. Within 
the past few weeks, in the Middle West, 
I have seen and heard and learned enough 
to know two things, for sure. First, corn 
is not going to be burned for fuel this 
winter. Second, the farmers are not going 
to strike—not as we generally use the 
word, at any rate. 

Scientists assert that a pound of or- 
dinary soft coal contains 8,000 British 
thermal units, while a pound of corn con- 
tains only 3,950 units. Such information 
is not very informative. In the first place 
we’re American, not British. In the secon 

lace, the great majority of us have no 
idea what a thermal unit looks like. It is 
much simpler to say that a pound of corn 
contains a little less than one-half as much 
fuel value as a pound of soft 
coal. Corn would have to sell 
at twenty-two,ents a bushel, 
in order to be as cheap for 
fuel as soft coal is at $16 a 
ton. There is absolutely no 
likelihood that corn will go 
low enough this winter. 

And here is where the sec- 
ond fact that I have learned 
comes in, like the hero in the 
melodrama, just in the nick 
of time to save the beautiful 
heroine from the clutches of 
the designing villain. Farm- 
ers are not going to strike, 
but they are going to put in- 
to practise some sound eco- 
nomic principles which will 


[inthe ai going to burn corn for fuel 


the price of corn far above 
its fuel value. The strike 
could more aptly be termed 
“deliberate marketing.” 
There’s quite a difference. 
' When organized labor feels 
that it is not getting a square 
deal, that its hours should be 
shorter and its pay larger, it 
goes through the technicali- 
ties of voting on a strike, call- 
Tee a strike, and striking. 
man of the house lies 
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abed mornings. When he does finally get 
up, he sits around in his wife’s way until 
the picture houses open or the Trades and 
Labor Assembly hall is sufficiently warmed; 
then he goes out and talks and loafs all the 
day, until it is time to retire again at night. 

i can’t imagine farmers tying abed in 
the mornings and’ saying, ‘‘Doggoned if 
I'll milk any more, or oil the harness, or 
crank up the Lizzie and take the eggs to 
town, or cultivate the back forty, or do a 
single lick of work; I’ll get strike benefits, 
just the same; the world’s against me and 
owes me a living’—and all that sort of 
thing. 

Farmers aren’t built that way—and 
they aren’t organized so it would work, 


_even if they tried it. 


Some day they will be thoroughly and 

roperly organized; and that day is not 
ar distant. They will be as compact a 
unit as organized labor is in the cities, 
although I, for one, am convinced that 
they will never stand for walking delegates 
and boss domination. In this day when 
every known kind of farm machinery is 
made to ride on, I can’t even imagine a 
walking delegate on the farm. 

We’ve got lots of farmer organizations 
right now. It is hardly necessary to name 
them all: The Grange, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Union, the 
Nonpartisan League, and soon. To secure 


the best results we must have one large,’ 


all-embracing organization of farmers, to 
correspond, in its relation to various 
unions and locals, with the’ American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We do not have such an 
organization at present. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation is the largest 
and the strongest of our farmer organiza- 
tions. It held a convention in Indianapolis, 
in December, for the formulation of a 
national agricultural policy, from which 
much g will come, if we join hands 
heartily and unanimously to put it over. 
Under whatever name or plan we work, 
the important thing is to get the bulk of 
the farmers together and to hold them 
together, shoulder to shoulder: a compact, 
unified organization, pledged to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture and each other’s 
interests. When that organization and 
that day come, we shall have farmers 


unified in marketing their product, and 
the marketing will be done scientifically, 
according to the law of supply and demand, 
not according to muddy roads or a note 
to meet at the bank or the good wife’s 
desire for a new hat or any of the sort of 
hit-or-miss system which prevails now. 

When that day comes, we shall plant 
systematically, as well as cultivate scien- 
tificially. We shall know, well in advance 
of production, approximately what will 
be needed to balance supply with demand. 
There will be no helter-skelter planting of 
one crop to the exclusion of others, regard- 
less of what the ultimate need may be. 
We shall be advised what crops to plant, 
how many acres to devote thereto and 
how best to cultivate and to market. 
System will supplant slapdash; efficiency 
will take the place of experiment. The 
farm will be a great factory, indeed; one 
of a chain of factories under general, 
scientific management. 

When that day comes, farmers will go 
on a strike somewhat after this fashion: 
The telephone bell will ring or the postman 
will bring a letter, and forthwith will be 
digelosed the price which farmers, who live 
in a particular section of the country or 
who grow some one particular crop, are 
demanding for their produce. And every 
one will be in agreement not to sell for a 
penny less. There will be practical in- 
formation as to what city affords the best 
market for the day or week, what parts 
of the country are overstocked, and so on. 
I can remember the time when growers 
used to ship luscious Elberta peaches from 
East Texas to New York, where com- 
mission men would dump them into the 
ocean to keep the price up or to keep the 
market from being supplied with more 
peaches than were needed; and all the 
time Chicago and St. Louis and Min- 
neapolis were absolutely peachless. The 
fruit growers of East Texas learned their 
lesson, after they had paid the freight on 
several hundred, or thousand, carloads of 

aches which were a dead loss. They organ- 
ized a marketing association and now they 
know, every day, what town has peaches, 
what town hasn’t, and what price they 
can ask—and get. Don’t forget the getting 
part is the most important. Any man 
can ask, but it takes a bunch of men to get. 

Well, after the morning mail has been 

read or the morning tele- 





These men were elected officers of the National Grange at its 
recent annual convention in Boston. Some day there will be 
one great, all-embracing organization of farmers which will 
solve the marketing problem and make price slumps and farm- 
ers’ strikes unknown. Hasten the day when such an organi- 

zation, under whatever name, functions well and wi 





phone conversation has end- 
ed, farmers will market ac- 
cordingly. They will market 
systematically and commu- 
nally, all together, with prod- 
uce graded and guaranteed, 
and all that sort of thing. 
When the price is low or the 
market glutted, they will 
withhold shipments. Then 
when the price is high, they 
will let loose their products 
gradually and systematically, 
with perhaps a bargain sale, 
now and then, of perishable 
stuff. When that daz comes, 
country folks will be saying 
what price they will take for 
their produce and pretty near- 
ly saying what price they will 
pay for their merchandise. 
This is the idea that E. G. 
Nourse, head of the, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural 
nomies of Iowa State College, 
had in mind when recently he 
addressed a conference of 300 
farmers at Waterloo, Ia. De- 
liberate marketing, to keep 
pace with the fall of prices 








wisely on things farmers must buy, 
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Our Definite Program 


T might not be amiss, at this time, to set forth some of the 

principal planks in The Farm Journal’s definite program for 
agricultural advancement. With the aid and cooperation of 
Our Folks, many of the things for which we are contending can 
be accomplished in the present year. 

First, and perhaps foremost, we heartily endorse the or- 
ganizing of farmers. In no other way can the big things be 
done which must be done. We believe in one all-embracing 
farmers’ organization which shall have the strength to demand— 
not to beg or ask—the things necessary to make farming yield 
“A Good Living and 10%” which we have long advocated, and 
which is no more than rently due the tillers of the soil. 

We are pledged to cooperation in every possible phase of 
endeavor, in buying and selling and working. We shall support 
every commendable cooperative enterprise. 

We recommend federal and state legislation to improve 
and increase rural credit facilities. e existing Farm Loan 
Banks should be strengthened. A new system should be created 
which would make it possible for tenant-farmers to buy farm 
homes of their own and for farmers generally to use personal 
credit to a far greater extent than is now possible, in order to 
obtain loans for worthy agricultural purposes. 

We believe in consolidated schools, the best being none too 
good for the youth of the country. Courses of study should be 
made practical, without frills or feathers, but attractive withal, 
so that the pupils may be guided into paths which lead onward 
and upward. 

- We advocate permanent roads, not makeshifts which will 
wear out long before the bonds are retired. We do not believe 
that farmers should be compelled to stand the expense of roads 
which serve no other purpose than that of speedway for city 
joy-riders. The road system should be worked out with care and 
with an eye single to farmers’ needs. The tax should be dis- 
tributed so as not to impose an unfair burden upon any one 
person or community. 

We believe in improving our flocks and herds, culling out the 
scrubs and installing purebreds in their place. 

We regret the passing of the rural church, and hope for the 
day when there shall be a religious awakening throughout the 
country. We believe in the consolidation and centralization of 
rural churches wherever possible, deploring the wasted and 
duplicated efforts which keep a half-dozen churches barely alive 
when one would flourish and produce better results. 

We contend that the producers of America, of town and 
country alike, are entitled to such protection as shall enable 
them to hold their own against things made and grown abroad 
and shipped here to compete with American products. Protection 
of agricultural products against foreign competition is one of the 
first things which Congress should grant. 

We believe in the farm bureaus, the county-agent system 
and the agricultural schools and colleges. 

We are opposed to the use of tobacco in any form, and 
hope for the day when it will be prohibited by law. We deplore 
and denounce any attenipt to weaken the existing laws that 
probibit the making, selling, and using of intoxicating liquors. 

These are the main planks in our platform. We shall set 
forth others from time to time. We invite the cooperation and 
assistance of all who think as we do. 


Dig a Little Deeper 


GOOD many of the dug wells on the farms of this country 

are going dry. When they were first put down there was 
plenty of water for all purposes; but the water level has been 
steadily receding. Pumps that once served their purpose no 
longer bring up the needed water, and the question is what to do. 

Dig deeper. That is the best and the only practical solution 
of the problem, and it is what every live farmer is doing. A 
few feet down and the living fountains are reached. 

We have come to a time when it seems to a great many 
farmers that their occupation is no longer so profitable as it once 


was. They have to work harder and do not receive the returns 
they are entitled to, and thousands are seeking other positions, 
giving up the old farm for what can not be called anything else 
than an uncertainty. 

What these and all farmers of the present day need to do is 
to dig deeper. If the levels of success in farming have retreated 
they certainly have not dried up. New methods may be required. 
It may be men need to approach their business from a different 
angle and study it more closely; but that need not mean dis- 
couragement. Send the pickax of thought down a little farther. 

Don’t stop on this side of success. Just out of sight lies 
the unfailing spring of successful endeavor. Tap it before you 
lay down your tools, and never say, ‘‘I am beaten.”’ No man is 
ever beaten so long as he has two strong arms and a stout heart. 


Treason, if the Truth 


E do not believe in passing snap judgment. If, however, 

the things which are being charged, and testified, against 
the United States Shipping Board are true, we blush with shame 
that men should stoop so low. 

At the very time when the enemy submarines were sending 
ships to the bottom, with their cargoes of soldiers, munitions and 
food, men were apparently robbing the United States government 
of untold millions of dollars and delaying the launching of the 
new ships so sorely needed. 

It has been testified to, under oath, that a fifty-cent hinge 
cost the government $47.90; that an eighty-cent hinge cost $181. 
With the labor necessary to put them in place, their total cost 
should have been $6.30. It was $228.90. 

It is claimed that twelve men were sent to work in a sub- 
marine wireless room which could hold only three, so that nine 
remained idle while three worked, yet all drew big pay. 

It is claimed that twenty-five men -were put upon a ship, 
kept there night and day for a week, and were allowed wages 
for a thirty-nine hour day for seven days. If true, these things 
constitute not only theft, but treason. The men responsible 
should be punished, no matter who they are or how high up. 

Farmers were urged to grow wheat and feed cattle to ship 
abroad to “our boys” and to the starving world. Ships were 
needed to transport supplies. But men, in government em- 
ploy, held back the wheat and the cattle on the docks and aided 
the enemy by robbing Uncle Sam in his hour of need. Shame on 
such a gang of traitors! 


Stock Swindlers Still at Work 


EVERAL of Our Folks living in Michigan advise us that 

salesmen representing proposed packing plants in that state 
are endeavoring to sell stock on the representation that the 
independent packing industry has made a phenomenal success 
in Iowa. We happen to know that this representation is far 
from the truth. We advise all Our Folks, whether residing in 
Michigan or elsewhere, to be slow about investing in any pro- 
posed institution of this kind. 

The biggest financial fraud perpetrated in Iowa in many 
years was the promotion of a packing plant in Des Moines which 
was never erected, although almost $4,000,000 was subscribed, 
the company being now in the hands of a receiver, and the stock- 


holders bidding fair to get back only about ten cents on the ~ 


dollar. A large packing plant in Sioux City is likewise in the 


hands of receivers and is not operating, although $8,000,000 — 


worth of stock has been sold. A plant in Des Moines, in existence 
for several years, succeeding other plants which have been in 


existence for many years, has paid but one dividend. This 


stock is offered far below par. At least one-half the independent 
packing plants in that state are failures or have succeeded only 
after a great many years—twenty, thirty and even forty—of 
hard struggle. 

There never was a better time to turn the stock salesmen 


from the door than now. We repeat, if the officers of the law — 
do not stop these men, the family watch-dog may well be called. 4 
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Blanketing the Wool .Crop 


ARMERS of North Carolina, assisted by -a representative 

of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
State College of Agriculture, have found that there are more 
ways than one to dispose of wool. They are having it manu- 
factured into blankets, and hope to sell the blankets. About 
15,000 pounds of North Carolina wool have been handled in this 
manner. 
Here is a suggestion for farmers generally. Why not turn 
manufacturer as well as producer? If there is no market for the 
raw material, convert it into the finished product. Many a 
town man, unable to sell a vacant lot, has erected a house there- 
on and turned both with profit. By cooperating, farmers can 
convert their raw material into the finished product which the 
public demands. 

One year when the Texas peach crop was unusually heavy 
and prices for fresh fruit correspondingly low, instruction was 
given in the canning of the fruit, with the result that thousands 
of bushels were not only saved but were marketed, later on, at 
an advanced price. We must get away from the idea that farming 
ends when the crop is taken from the ground or placed in the 
wagon or truck townward-bound. 


A Farmer Senator and His Program 


R. E. F. LADD, for many years president of the North 

Dakota Agricultural College and, durimg the war, Food 
Administrator for his state, has been honored with election to 
the United States Senate. He is, perhaps, more nearly the 
farmers’ Senator than any present member. Many men proclaim 
and protest they are the farmers’ friend about election time and 
have themselves photographed in farm working togs. But they 
forget or lose sight of the farmers as soon as they get to Wash- 
ington. We are confident Dr. Ladd will not do this. 

Dr. Ladd has a working program already outlined. We do 
not agree with all of his planks. We do agree with him, however, 
when he advoeates these things: : 

“Parmers and consumers should have the legal right to 
combine for cooperative selling and buying, with no less pro- 
tection and with no more privileges than are now afforded 
corporations or monopolies. 

‘‘A law that will furnish loans to the farmers at the same rate 
as the government makes loans to the bankers and at actual 
cost. 

“‘A law that will discourage farm tenancy and encourage farm 
ownership and rural development. 

“A law that will require truthful labeling of every article, 
whether it be clothes, paper, shoes or sausage.” 

If Dr. Ladd ean bring about these things he will have written 
his name large. We will support him to the best of our ability. 
He was elected by Nonpartisan League votes, but is not a 
member of the League. 


Building for the Future 


NE of the most impressive of the exhibits at the big-fairs 
last fall was that of the boys’ and girls’ clubs. The Editor 
saw three farm girls, about fourteen years 
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thought these boys had merely learned a nice little speech by 
heart. The questions asked indicated this. But the boys made 
good. They answered questions intelligently, and showed that 
they understood what they had been talking about. 

This work with the boys and girls is some of the most impor- 
tant work done in agricultural extension. The young people 
accept new ideas readily, a thing that can not always be said of 
older people. They are getting practical instruction through 
their club work, and they will make better farmers and farmers’ 
wives bdeause of it. 


You Can’t Figure It Up 


OU ean count up the kernels on an ear of corn, but you 

never can count the ears in a single kernel. 

He is “only a boy” to most folks, a plain, common-sense 
farmer boy. His toes may be sticking out of his shoes. His 
nose may be blue and cold. But wrapped up in that boy are 
possibilities that no human being can estimate. 

Sound the boy right now and see what he ean tell you of the 
every-day life of the farm—you who think of him as “only a boy.” 
You and he will not be together long before he will astonish 
you by his knowledge of the birds, flowers, plants and crops of 
the farm. He knows the whereabouts of every woodchuck hole 
within a range of two miles; if there is a bee tree anywhere around, 
trust him to locate it for you; he can tell you when to trap the 
wild creatures of forest, field and stream. And he knows men, 
knows them clear down into their hearts, far better than you do. 
The chances are he could tell you, if he would, just. what your 
worth is to the community and what people are saying about you. 

Only a boy—and yet, tomorrow you may look for him in 
the very front rank of the world’s activities. Even now he is 
turning over in his mind plans for a bigger and a better farm 
than his father or his grandfather ever owned. 

What are you doing to help that boy? Are you living the 
best life you can, clean, honest and aboveboard? Are you giving 
him a name.and a character that will live, or will you be satis- 
fied to leave him $1,000 and think that enough? 

Tomorrow you will be leaning on this boy of yours. Are you 
making him strong against that day? 


He Turned to the Psalms 


RESIDENT-elect Harding is a God-fearing man. Upon the 
ship which carried him to Panama he conducted religious 
services. To what part of the Bible did he turn? To the 
Psalms. To one of rejoicing? No, to one of humility, a cry for help. 
“Consider mine enemies; for they are many; and they hate 

me with cruel hatred,” tread the President-elect. 

“Turn thee unto me, and have merey upon me; for I am 
desolate and afflicted,’ intoned the President-elect. 

“OQ, keep my soul and deliver me; let me not be ashamed; 
for | put my trust in thee,” cried the President-elect. 

Not boastfully, but pleadingly; not rejoicing, but humbly 
asking the guidance and mercy of God, comes our new leader. 
We sometimes envy those in places of pomp and power. Rather, 
are they not to be pitied—such shining marks for the arrows of 
critics and the bullets of assassins? 





of age, demonstrate how to buy cloth. They 
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interested bystanders showed that the girls [oS 
understood what they were doing. 

At the close of the demonstration the 
audience was invited to quiz the demon- a 
strators. The first question asked was this: = 
‘When all the young women of the coun- 
try have learned what you girls know about —— 
eloth, will it not go hard with those fraud- 
ulent dealers who try to palm off inferior 
goods?” The tallest of the girls smiled pret- 
tily and replied that she thought it would. 

In another part of the same building, 
three thirteen-year-old boys put on a poul- 
try demonstration, With their own hens, 
which they had brought with them to the 
fair, they showed how to select layers and 
discard non-layers. ‘They talked intelli- 
gently about’ the feeding and care of poul- 
try. The boys, too, invited the audience 
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to ask questions at the close of the demon- 
stration. Some of the bystanders evidently _ 
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Topics in Season 


Tim says this is the month to begin keeping 
farm accounts. Farm bookkeeping pays well 

















There was a rat for want of stairs, 

Went down a rope to say his prayers; 

But when his prayers were nicely said, 

Instead of getting into bed, 

That sinner ate a pail of rye— 

A wonder that he did not die; 

He ate a bushel, maybe more, 

Of grain that lay upon the floor. 

He rushed around and raised Old Ned 

And then he chewed up half the shed. 

O farmer, wake ! ’ Tis your last chance, 

Before that villain eats your pants. 
F. J. M. 


ARMERS are blacklisted in Jefferson 
county, Wash., if they sell unclean 
seed, according to a county agent’s 
letter. Farm seeds are examined locally. 


Get out your fanning-mill and clean your 
seed grains. Clean seed pays. 


, The cheapest way to protect outstand 
ing haystacks from stock is to wrap six- 
foot woven wire fencing around the stack, 


A straw stack is poor shelter for stock 
on cold, windy days. The cows and horses 
like to nibble around the stack on sunny 
days, but they must have good shelters for 
stormy days. 


It is no economy to split fence-posts too 
small. They rot out much more quickly 
than larger ones. No post should be used 
if less than four or five inches through 
where it goes into the ground. 


Teach the children to remove their over- 
shoes before entering the house. Have 
them spread a paper down by the stove 
to set them on. It will save a tired mother 
much unnecessary scrubbing. 


One reason for hard times: Too man 
harps on the willow. Things always ionk 
best to the man that sings at his work: 
Keep cheery. Don’t kick at nothing; you 
may put your leg out of joint. V. 


New machinery may be scarce later on. 
Always ofder in plenty of time to get your 
machinery and study it. In the field at 
seeding or planting time is not the place 
or time to study a new machine. 


Some letters that the Editor receives 
are not answered because the writers do 
not give names and addresses. We want 
to answer your letters, but can’t do it if 
initials are given, or address is not given. 


For heavy hauling within the limit of a 
horse’s working radius, or hauls involving 
frequent stops, you operate at greater 

rofit with horse teams. For the long 
aul, use a motor-truck. That is the 
solution of the horse-truck controversy. 


Rats are the busiest creatures on the 
farm. They take surprising ways of 
getting into the cellar. Make a trip of 
inspection all round before you go to bed 
tonight, and fill every hole with powdered 
glass and cement. Use traps, poisons, 
gas, cats and terriers to get rid of rats. 


No matter how good the boots or shoes 
some men wear, their feet are apt to be 


wet at night after the day’s work is done. 
To sit down with damp stockings on is one 
way of sending for the doctor. A change 
of stockings calls for but a moment of 
time; and wife always has a nice, dry pair 
ready for you. 


It is a question ‘sometimes what to do 
with ashes from the coal stove. There is 
no fertility in them, so it is not worth 
while to spread them on land; but we hit 
it just right when we filled some ruts in 
the back yard with them. The heavy 
wagons pressed them down hard and 
prevented more rutting. V. 


Costly experiments must be carried out 
upon an experiment station farm to find 
how the average farmer can make or 
save money, but in spite of these high 
overhead expenses, the Arkansas State 
College’farm sold produce worth $15,000 
last year. Now is a good time to seek the 
advice of your experiment station, so 
that you may farm more profitably. 


A train of four coaches fitted with farm 
electric plants, septic tanks, water-supply 
systems, and other modern farm and home 
equipment was operated over the Erie 
railroad in Ohio the first two weeks in 
October. One coach was especially fitted 
for lectures to be given by specialists from 
the Ohio State University College of 
Agriculture. There was nothing to sell 
and admission was free. This kind of 
work is now and always in season. 


Sulphuring corn in crib: I saw an in- 
quiry in your paper some time ago asking 
about sulphuring corn in crib. Last fall 
I sulphured my corn as it went into the 
crib at the rate of two pounds to 100 
bushels. Don’t think rats or mice shelled 
over a gallon in the whole crib. Horses 
and hogs ate the corn as well as usual; but 
when warm weather came this spring the 
cows refused to eat it, even when crushed 
or when mixed with other feeds. This 
has been my experience with sulphured 
corn. C. S. Gilliland, Ohio. 


A farmer’s notebook: I know a good 
level-headed farmer whose hobby is carry- 
ing a notebook. He says: “I always carr 
in my overalls a notebook and nerf 
As I go about my work in the field or in 
the barnyard, I jot down my wants in 
the way of repairs. Perhaps, just as I 
finish seeding, I lose a spring off the drill. 
I make a note of it and place the order on 
my first trip to town. Sometimes repairs 
are ordered a full year before I need them, 
but that doesn’t hurt anything! I spend 
the long winter days fixing up my ma- 
chinery, and when the busy season starts, 
I am ready to hitch up and go.” 

North Dakota. K. H. B. 


Those city editors who for the last three 
or four years have been labeling farmers 
“‘nrofiteers,” must now eat their words. 

igures on farm profits have just been 
disclosed by the Department of Agriculture 
to show that comparatively few farmers 
have made large B icgn in the last five 
to seven years. Most farmers are making 


* will be a great hel 


less than’ $500 cash a year over and above 
the things the farm furnishes toward the 
family living. 

These facts are the result of studies 

ear after year on the same farms located 
in Washington county, O.; Clinton county, 
Ind.; Dane county, Wis. Twenty-five 
hill farms in Ohio were studied seven years; 
100 corn-belt farms in Indiana for seven 
years, and sixty-nine farms in the dairy 
region of Wisconsin for five years. Rep- 
resentatives of the Department visited 
the farms year after year taking records 
as to the farm business. From these rec- 
ords the farm incomes were computed, and 
also the labor income (farm income less 
five per cent on investment). 

Of the 185 farmers in all three areas, 
none made a labor income of $1,000 every 
— of the study, but eighteen in the 

ndiana area and seven in Wisconsin made 
labor incomes averaging $1,000 a year for 
the period. Four farmers made more than 
$500 labor income every year. 





Community Corn Show 
By L. O. LANTIS, Ohio 


A corn show is a splendid thing to put 
your community on the map. Several 
classes of corn may be arranged with a 
premium or a ribbon for the winner in 
each class. The farmers will have an 
opportunity to compare one variety of 
corn with another. If most of the farmers 
have corn at the show, this will be a fine 
experience in doing things in a cooperative 
way, and will develop confidence in their 
ability to do things that they may think 
worth while. 

Two years ago the writer attended a 
corn show at Versailles, O. After the 
evening meeting one of the farmers was 
talking to a small group of men and said 
he put his corn on exhibition, not because 
it was good, but because he didn’t want 
any one to say after the corn show that he 
had been a slacker. If such a community 
loyalty can be developed, surely it is 
worth all the effort it takes to have such a 
show. 

The educational value of such a meeting 
will depend largely upon the manner in 
which it is conducted. A judge from the 
College of Agriculture, or some other 
competent person should be employed. 
The farmers should have the privilege of 
asking him questions about his decisions, 
not to find fault, but to learn why certain 
samples were chosen’ rather than others. 
The kind of land on which the best corn 
was grown, the method of cultivation and 
other interesting points about its growth 
may be discussed. 

It is a good plan to appoint a committee 
of young people to arrange for the show. 
Let them make the canvass of the com- 
munity to get the farmers to enter samples 
of their corn and other. pentece. It 

if an older person or 
two who have had experience with such 
things would serve on this committee. 


- a ’ {Continued on page 106] - ; 
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TITAN 10-20 
With a Year to Pay—At Next 
Spring’s Lowest Price 


vester tractors within the reach of every 

farmer, arrangements have been made 
whereby the TITAN 10-20 may be purchased 
on time-payment terms. This new plan is sub- 
ject to withdrawal at any time. 


The plan enables you to get immediate 
delivery on a TITAN 10-20, break it in thor- 
oughly on belt work during the winter, get 
some good tractor experience in the meantime, 
and be ready to jump into the rush of spring 
work without a moment’s delay. And you may 
have a year in which to complete payments 
for the machine. 


[- ORDER to place International Har- 


While there is nothing to justify a lower 
price on the TITAN for the coming year, we 
will not ask you to take any chances. We pro- 
pose to give you the benefit of any downward 
adjustment. 


You can buy the TITAN 10-20 tractor today 
at absolutely the lowest price that will be 
quoted before May 1, 1921, because a guaran- 
tee goes with every TITAN 10-20 purchased 
at the present price between now and May 1, 
by which, if the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America reduces its price on or before 
May 1, 1921, you will be refunded the amount 
of such reduction. 
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The TITAN 10-20 has led the three-plow tractor field for the last five years. Farmers 
have bought over $70,000,000 worth of TITANS. See the International dealer and 
join those who are making the most of this opportunity and buying TITANS now. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO (INCORPORATED) USA 
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‘THERE ARE 92 INTERNATIONAL 
BRANCH HOUSES, SERVING 
OVER 15,000 DEALERS, SO 
_ THAT YOU MAY BE SERVED 
_ PROMPTLY WITH MACHINES, 
_ BINDER TWINE AND REPAIRS 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Germany Wants Our Dairy Cows 


How many shiploads of dairy cattle will 
sent to Germany is something the 
Stock Editor can not say—nobody else 
can, for that matter. But this or- 
. ganization described by Mr. Menzel ex- 
pects to send 140,000 of our 250-pound 
cows, and to build up an organization to 
help Germany buy more when peace is 
restored. The after-war trade with the 
Allies did not develop as government 
livestock experts predicted but from all 
reports, Germany needs cows badly. A 
few weeks ago the Dairymen’s League 
of New York received a contract from 
Germany for 125,000 cases of condensed 
milk. Each case contains forty-eight 
cans, weighing fourteen ounces each. 
One of the League’s plants started to 
fill the order at once.—Stock Editor. 


INCE the war ended quite a few dairy 

cows have been sent from the United 

States to France and Belgium to build 
up the depleted herds. The ship- 


By PAUL T. MENZEL 


In addition to these 140,000 which the 
American Dairy Cattle Company is going 
to send to Germany, it is safe to assume 
that the latter country will look to the 
United States for more animals to re- 
plenish its herds. The effect will be that 
every far-sighted herd owner will have a 
golden opportunity to sell good stock at a 
good price. Scrubs will not be wanted, 
and as a result many thousands of cows 
that are better than our own average will 
be sent abroad, thereby affecting the dairy 
situation in this country in more ways 
than one. 

The most direct result will be that be- 
cause Europe appreciates the true value 
and is willing to pay for a good cow, she 


cost him no more to put his herd on an 
efficiency basis than to run it on a hit-or- 
miss plan, and he will find that every few 
ears he will have a number of excellent 
emales to sell as surplus stock, which are 
not up to his own standard. The standard 
can easily be raised a few thousand pounds 
every generation, if a good purebred bull 
is used. 
For many years to come, Europe will 
buy some dairy cows from this country 
and there is no reason why the far-sighted 
general farmer, as well as the specialized 
dairyman, can not reap a good harvest 
from his herd, by breeding cows that will 
sell for a good profit, as easily as those 
that make the buyers feel as if they are 
betting on an unknown horse. 
Cow-testing associations are the best 
kind of route to building up such a busi- 
ness, for it is a well-known fact. that 





ments were under direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, and no 
cattle were sent whose production 
would not justify their being sent 
to a place where feed prices are high. 

Now, the cry for dairy cows is from 
Germany. Her pre-war herd of 
14,000,000 dairy cows has dwindled 
to 7,750,000, equal to only a couple of 
millions of cows, which produce but 
little because they are poorly fed. 
The average German cow gives only a 
quart and a half of milk a day. 

Definite steps are being taken to 
supply canagg with cows. Prominent 
Americans, whose forebears came 
from Central Europe, and who served 
our own country during the war, are 
answering the call of their own blood 
for help. 

Their efforts have taken form in an 
organization called The American 
Dairy Cattle Company, which, to 
quote from the literature given out, 
is a “non-profit-sharing corporation,” 
incorporated under the laws of Il- 
linois, to help the German people “to 
replenish their Source of milk at the 
earliest possible date,” and to help 
German farmers to buy feedstuffs in 
the United States. 

To attain these purposes, the com- 





The objects and purposes of the American 
Dairy-Cattle Company are’ 
A. To help the German people during the 
present period of extreme danger and need to 
replenish their source of milk at the earliest 
possible date. 
B. To help the German farming population to 
restore their former purchasing connections for 
concentrated feedstuffs (oilmeal, bran, etc.) 1n 
the United States. 
In order to attain these purposes the Ameri- 
can Dairy-Cattle Company 


1. has promoted a propaganda among Ameri- 
cans of German descent to contribute as many 
milch cows as possible for Germany ; 

2. is raising a cash-fund for the transportation 
and maintenance of the cows contributed; 


3. is building up an organization, through which 
the German government and various local com- 
munities can purchase the best obtainable breeded 
milch cows in the United States at the lowest cost, 
éliminating the middleman’s commission as well 
as to provide inexpensive means of safe transe 
portation. 


a farmer does not like to bother 
with the routine work of keeping 
records, even if it only takes a few 
minutes now and then. A further 
advantage of the association is that its 
members can standardize their efforts 
and combine for buying and selling 
stock, and thereby get better prices in 
buying foundation stock, and also get 
better prices for their own stock. 
Large sales can be held by the mem- 
bers combining their small consign- 
ments, and thereby larger numbers of 
buyers can be attracted, and carload 
purchases will be made by large buy- 
ers. There is no reason why any 
community can not take advantage of 
the future opportunities for selling 
good dairy cows at home and abroad. 
Now is the time to begin. Find out 
the best cows by testing and mate 
them with a good purebred bull. In 
a few years there will be a new gen- 
eration of good cows, if a start is 
made today. 


Can We Spare Dairy Cows ? 


But when you come right down to it 
the big question is not, “Can we sell 
in the foreign market?’’ but, “Can we 
spare the cows?” 

Why not, instead of sending thou- 








pany “‘is building up an organization 
through which the German govern- 
ment and various local communities 
can purchase the best obtainable 
breeded milch cows in the United States 
at the lowest cost.’’ (See illustration.) 

Among those active in the great move- 
ment to send cattle to Central Europe 
are such well-known business men as Fred 
Pabst, of Wisconsin; Herman Papecke, 
of Chicago; and Charles Nagel, of St. 
Louis. Fred Pabst is owner of the famous 
Pabst herd of Holsteins. Countless pros- 
perous farmers and dairymen of this coun- 
try are donating animals to make up the 
herd of 140,000 which it is hoped to raise. 
The officials of the organization which is 
engineering the movement are accepting 
cash contributions from friends who can 
not contribute animals directly. 

In addition to the large herd that is to 
be distributed for the general public, the 
committee is accepting money or animals 
for relatives or friends of the donors, who 
then pay the transportation charges. In 
case the donor does not feel able to pay 
these charges, the committee arranges 
matters so that the receiver of the ani- 
mal will give a share of the. milk to the 
public fund for a certain length of time. 


Only Good Cows Will Do 


The economic conditions of Germany 
demand that a cow must be able to produce 
at least 7,250 pounds of milk and 250 
pounds of fat. Great care will be taken to 
secure cattle that will come up to this 
standard. 


eee 


Reproduced from literature of American 


Dairy Cattle Company 


will naturally have the pick of our surplus; 
or to be more accurate, the surplus of those 
dairymen who do have good -animals. 
Actually, we have no surplus of good 
cows in this country, for it is a well-known 
fact that nearly two-thirds of the dairy 
cattle of this country are unprofitable, 
and that the average production is not 
much more than half of the figures required 
for animals to be shipped to Germany. 
Consequently, there can not be an over- 
supply of good dairy cows, and the wise 
herd owner is the one who realizes that 
it will cost him no more to raise good stock 
than scrubs, and that the price he can get 
for an animal with a creditable production 
record is easily twice as much as for a 
“pig in a poke.” 


Cows with Records Sell Best 


At a number of farm sales, I have seen 
grade cows sell’ for as much as $250 and 


. even more, simply because the owner had 


reliable records that could be shown in the 
sale ring. The buyers then knew what 
they were going to get, and did not hesi- 
tate to bid up to the full value of the ani- 
mals, and even a little more, as a premium 
for getting a certainty. 

is should furnish ample proof that 
there is a wonderful opportunity ahead 
for the young breeder who = erence of a 
cow-testing association and who uses a 
purebred bull of proved ancestry. It will 


sands of cows to Europe, send milk 
instead? At the present writing there 
are 12,000,000 cases of condensed 
milk in storage—no market for it. 
The shipment of condensed milk would not 
only take fewer ships and smaller expense 
of handling, but ,would relieve the dairy 
situation here. 

Looking at the situation in a hard, 
matter-of-fact business-like way, we can’t 
spare any 250-pound dairy cows. Census 
figures show that the.city population has 
increased in the last ten years more 
rapidly than farm population. On first 
thought, that seems to have no bearing on 
the exportation of dairy cows. On second 
thought, it has a lot to do with it. 


More Milk from Fewer Cows 


This situation simply means that more 
people are using milk than ten years ago, 
and fewer people are producing it. On 
top of this, it is predicted that census 
figures will show a decrease in number of 
dairy cows. Can we feed the extra milk 
users with fewer cows? 

We are not using so much milk, butter 


and cheese now as we should. Dairymenm 


complain about low prices for muk, 
dealers complain of a surplus of milk, 
ilk consumers complain of high prices 
for milk. What is needed is better dis- 
tribution, larger use of milk, and more 
high-producing dairy cows. 
ieve Europe? Yes. Then develop a 
vigorous market at home for sober cows 
and dairy | prone With a little effort on 
the part of dairymen, this is a small task. 
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Smell the real Naptha in 
Fels-Naptha! Blindfolded you 
can tell Fels-Naptha from all 
other soaps. 





~ 


How many uses in 
your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels-Naptha 
takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Bright- 
ens woodwork instant! 
Cleans enamel of bath ra 
washstand, sink. Safely cleans 
anything cleanable. 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Put them 


An ferme feature of Fels-Naptha 
is its zing quality which leaves 
only Fae odoriging. ¢ clean-clothes smell, 








Why put up with yellow-white 
clothes or gray-white clothes when 
you can have white-white clothes 
so easily by using Fels-Naptha? 


The exclusive Fels-Naptha 
process has never been imitated 
successfully. It perfectly com- 
bines real naptha with good soap. 


Of course you can boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha but the point is, 
you don’t need to. Fels-Naptha 
does the work with cool or luke- 
warm water—so much more com- 
fort for you! 


| FELS “NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


away really clean! 


What a satistaction to put away white clothes and dainty 
linens made white with a Fels-Naptha washing! And how 
sweet and wholesome they are sure to be—even weeks or 
months afterward when you take them out! 


and through. 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha 
works its way through every fibre 
of the clothes, and makes the dirt 
let go, with only an occasional 
rub needed. The snowy-white 
Fels-Naptha suds flush away all 
dirt. Then the clothes are white. 
And their sweetness is added 
proof that they are clean through 


Order the genuine Fels-Naptha 
of your grocer today, and learn 
how easily you can make clothes 
really clean. 
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designed by our farmers. They had to 
buy the engine from one company, the 
sump from another, a tower had to be 
uilt and a tank placed upon it. This 
procedure was expensive, confusing and 
often entailed a lot of errors. Not much 
wonder that many farmers were content 
to use the old hand pump, and carry water 
to the house to supply the many, many 
needs. The errors in the design and in- 
stallation of the water-system were many. 
Too often the engine was several times the 
necessary size, the pump was often placed 
incorrectly, the pipes were too small and 
the tower would not withstand the storms. 
In recent years unit water-systems have 
been developed and placed on the market; 
they are exact in power equipment, pump 
and tank capacity, and may be installed 
without the least trouble if the instructions 
are followed. Each piece is the right 
shape and size and does its part efficiently. 
The manufacturers of the standard water- 
system equipment maintain engineering 
departments to take care of the various 
farm needs, and they also are conducting 
service departments, whose duty it is to 
supply the agents with necessary repair 
— to keep plants in proper operation. 
uch service develops confidence in the 
minds of the consumer and reduces adver- 
tising to a basis of education. 
There is no piece of farm equip- 


I: the past, water-systems had to be 
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By R. U. BLASINGAME 


Running Water in Every Farm Home 

















This shows the arrangement of pneumatic equipment in the cellar 


blessed with abundant supplies of water 
which can be piped directly to the farm. 
This is ideal, for it is cheap in operation and 
almost never gets out oF good condition. 

The elevated tank has many disad- 


intake and outlet of the water. The tank 
contains air at atmospheric pressure. The 
water is pumped either by electric motor 
or gas-engine (occasionally by hand) into 
the tank. When the tank is about two- 

thirds full of water the pressure is 





ment which has the constant usage 
that the water-system has. The 
demands are daily and _ hourly. 
Water is necessary in the prepara- 
tion and serving of each meal, wash- 
ing the dishes, cleaning the house 
bathing, sprinkling the lawn and 
garden, flushing the stables, wash- 
ing the automobile, and is an asset 
for fire protection: In fact, the 
water-system has no idle periods 
when it may be repaired, such as the 
tractor, spraying machinery, etc., 
have. Thus the manufacturers of 
farm water-systems realize that an 











about thirty pounds per square inch: 
This is equal to the gravity pressure 
of water in a tank about seventy feet 
high. Thissystem works very much 
like a steam-boiler. The air under 
compression forces the water to the 
various buildings where water is 
needed. 

There are two pneumatic systems, 
one in which the tank is large enough 
to store sufficient water for the farm 
for several days, and another in which 
the tank holds only a few gallons and 
is operated by an electric motor. In 
the latter case, when a faucet is 
opened, the water begins to flow and 








efficient service department means 
future business by creating a satis- 
fied consumer. 

There are several ways of securing water 
under pressure in the home and about the 
farmstead, whether by elevating the water 
or putting it under air-pressure. The first 
— might be called the gravity system. 

he water is either pumped to an elevated 
position or is elevated by nature, as in 
the case of a spring on the mountainside. 
Many farmers of the East and West are 
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Running water for the barnyard, too 


vantages. It is affected by extremes of 
temperature, often leaks, may be wrecked 
by storms and is unsightly. This system 
is comparatively simple, except for freezing. 

The pneumatic system was one of the 
first deviations from the elevated-tank 
method and has been highly successful. 
It consists of a tank which contains a 
gauge and necessary attachments for the 





reduces the pressure in the tank. 
This works an automatic diaphragm 
which throws on the current, the 
pump begins to operate and, in this manner, 
delivers fresh water from the well or cistern. 

This system consists of a tank into which 
air is pumped. There are two sets of pipes, 
one to conduct the air from the tank to 
the well, spring or cistern, and the other 
line of pipe to deliver the water to the 
house or barn. This is sometimes known 
as the fresh water-system. With this type 
of water equipment a pneumatic puffp is 
necessary. The manufacturers of the 
systems furnish the pumps. 

If the water-system should cost $450, the 
interest would be $27. As the equipment 
is used 365 days in the year, the daily cost 
would be about eight cents. To this must 
be added about three cents a day for gas 
and oil, which brings the daily cost to the 
low figure of eleven cents a day. Of 
course, conditions and size of farm will 
make this cost vary. No one would object 
to eleven cents = dos for all the water. 

An experiment was conducted once in 
a middle-western college to determine 
the capacity of a man at work. A pump 
was rigged up and it was found that the 
largest and huskiest football player was 
able to develop only one-tenth horse- 
power for a short time. This means that 
a one-tenth horse-power motor will do 
more than a man can do. The man would 
be worth $3 a day. The motor would cost 
about $20, or a daily cost almost too small 
Md calculate—about one-third of a cent a 


y: 
No man should do a job by hand that 
can be done by machinery. 
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EALTH depends quite as much on conservation 

as on production. Timely use of Paint and 
Varnish in 1921 will prevent enormous waste of property 
due to deterioration. To postpone painting is false 
economy. It costs more not to paint than to paint. 
Save the surface and you save all. Every time you 
save a surface you help reduce the cost of living. 
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ADDRESS SAVE THE SURFACE THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, represent- 
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showed the results of experiments with 

nitrogen and potash fertilizers at the 
Ohio Experiment Station. In this article 
we deal with the use of acid phosphate at 
that station. 

Fig. 1 shows the results graphically. 
Since the results are uniformly in favor of 
the use of acid phosphate in fertilizers we 
do not need to go into great detail with 
them here—merely enough to enable Our 
Folks to see clearly just what the charts 
mean. 

Take the first section of the large chart, 
for instance. The top line shows a com- 
parison between the net increase on plats 
3 and 8. Both these — got 260 pounds 
of potash, as shown by the symbols just 
above the line (K stands for muriate of 

tash). The ition of plat 3, at the 
left of the section, shows that it got no 
acid phosphate, while the position of plat 8 
shows that it got 320 pounds of this ma- 
terial. The further to the right a plat is, 
the more acid phosphate it got. 

All the lines in every section of the chart 
slope upward as we go to the right, which 
means that the larger the application of 
acid phosphate the greater the net returns. 
Note particularly the top line in the lower 
part of the last section of Fig. 1 of the 
chart. Plat 5 got no acid phosphate; plat 
19 got 320 pounds; plat 8 got 480 pounds; 
plat 13 got 720 pounds of acid phosphate 
to the acre during the three-year rotation. 
Even this very large application increased 
the net returns very materially with 
tobacco, wheat and clover as the crops 


|: previous articles in this series we 


wn. 
ot happens that all the plats compared 
by this top line got 180 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash and 240 pounds of nitrate 
of soda. The question arises whether the 
excellent result on plat 13 is due in any 
way to the nitrogen applied to it. The 
greater excellence of plat 13 as compared 
with plat 8 is serteiedy due to the greater 
quantity of acid sbaateb used on plat 13 
for otherwise these two plats were treated 
alike. But the only erence between 
plats 8 and 3 is that plat 3 got no ap me 
while plat 8 did pet nitrogen. Plat 3 does 
better than 8. it not therefore fair to 
assume that if plat 13 had got no nitrogen it 
would have done even better than it did? 
It certainly looks that way. 

In the upper part of the last section of 
the chart, we have a very similar situation 
with reference to plats 3, 8 and 12. The 
superiority of plat 12 over plat 8 is due 
entirely to the larger application of acid 
phosphate to plat 12, 480 pounds, as com- 
oh with 320 pounds on plat 8. Now, if 
we leave the nitrogen off plat 8, it becomes 
identical in treatment with plat 3, which 
stands quite a bit higher than plat 8. If 
omitting nitrogen benefits plat 8 so much, 
why should it not benefit ere 12 in the same 
way? It seems probable that plat 12 would 
have given better net returns if it had had 
no nitrogen in the fertilizers applied to it. 

In the five-year rotation at the Wooster 


station there was one plat that did better 


than any of those shown in Fig. 1. The 
net increase due to the use of fertilizers 
on this plat, number 17, was $19.77 as 
com with $16.84 on plat 8, which 
was next best. But plat 17 differs from 
plat 8 both in the amount of acid phos- 
phate and in the amount of nitrogen given it. 
A rough comparison is shown in Fig. 2 
between plats 8, 17).11 and 12. All these 
except plat 17 got 320 pounds of acid 
osphate, plat 17 getting 480 pounds. 
inning with plat 12 there is a gradual 
decrease in the amount of nitrate each plat 

got, plat 8 getting none at all. 
- ee oe the better a _ 

is due to greater quanti 

phosphorus it got or to the small oe Bog 
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This article shows that it pays to | 
use phosphoric acid in fertilizers § 
for common farm crops. But 
4 phosphorus alone will not keep up 
| the yield of corn and clover. It 

takes a combination of phosphor- | 
R us and potash to do that. The Ff 
article also shows that results due 
: to phosphorus have been wrongly 
credited to nitrogen. 
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tion of nitrogen, or partly to both these 
causes. . We simply don’t know. Two 
causes produce a certain result. Whether 
the result is due entirely to one of them or 
to both together must be left unsettled. 
But Fig. 3 throws some light on this 
question. Let us consider first the com- 
parison between plats 3, 8 and 17. Both 
3 and 8 got 260 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash. Three got no acid phosphate, while 
8 got 320 pounds of it. Note how much 
higher plat 8 stands than 3; and this dif- 
ference is entirely due to the phosphorus. 
Plat 17 got still more phosphate. It also 
got 220 pounds of nitrate that plat 8 did 
not get. If 320 pounds of acid phosphate 
lifts plat 8 so high above plat 3, should 
not 160 pounds more acid phosp lift 
plat 17 at least as high above plat 8 as 
it stands in the figure? In other words, is 
it not the additional phosphorus that 
makes plat 17 superior to plat 8, and not 
the added nitrogen? We know that adding 
phosphorus did give an increase in every 
case where it was tried throughout these 


. experiments. On the other hand, we do 


not have a single clear case showing that 
nitrogen has this effect in the presence of 
plenty of potash. 

A comparison of plats 9, 11 and 17 
(lower line, Fig. 3) gives similar results. 
The only difference in the treatment of 
plats 9 and 11 is that plat 11 got 320 
pounds of acid phosphate, while plat 9 
got none. Note how far this lifts plat 11 
above plat 9. Wouldn’t the addition of 
160 pounds more acid phosphate to plat 17 
raise that plat as much higher than plat 
11 as it stands on the chart? Does the 
nitrogen difference between these two 
—_ have anything to do with the dif- 
erence in the results? Certainly not a 
great deal. What would Our Folks think 
of a scientist who, on no better grounds 
than these, recommends the use of enough 
nitrogen, even in rotations containing 
clover, to nearly double the cost of fer- 
tilizers? Farmers who follow such recom- 
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mendations, we fear, will waste a lot of 
good money. 

We seem to be on safe ground when we 
conclude that on the five-year rotation of 
corn, oats, wheat, clover, timothy, at 
Strongsville, the best formula is a full 
ration of phosphorus, with about a quarter 
ration 0 _——. omitting nitrogen al- 
together. This is on a very heavy clay soil. 

n all four of the remaining cases we are 
justified in sayi that, until further 
evidence is available, the best system to 
use is a full ration of both phosphorus and 
potash, without nitrogen. It is possible 
that small rations of nitrogen might pay 
in some of these cases, but this is not 
proved in a single case. In all these cases, 
except at Strongsville, potash seems to be 
necessary to maintain the yield of corn 
and clover, while in all cases these yields 
may be maintained by depending entirely 
on clover in the rotation for nitrogen. 

But we would again remind Our Folks 
that these results were obtained under the 
scale of fertilizer prices that prevailed be- 
fore the war. It may therefore be wise 
to go slow in adopting the methods that 
would then have been best. Especiall 
should we be cautious about using the f 
amount of potash until the price of that 
fertilizer ingredient becomes normal as 
compared with that of acid phosphate. 





Nitrate Made More Apples 


AST ‘spring H. E. Gross, of Missouri, 
used nitrate of soda in his orchard, 
two pounds to a tree. The nitrate was 
— to one block of the poorest trees 
which had always received poor treat- 
ment and showed it. That one block had 
a better crop than any other part of the 
orchard last fall. 


To be sure that there was no mistake 


in the trial, one row was taken entire- 
ly across the ; 

orchard in- 5Yr Rotation Wooster 
cluding both 
thegood and 
bad parts; 
then every 
second tree 
was treated. 
The treated 
trees could 
easily be 
picked out 
in the fall, as 
there was 
more and 
larger fruit. 





Fig. 2 
Tob. Wh. Cl. at 
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Fig. 1. This chart is fully explained in the article above Fig. 3 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Onepipe Heater 
Suited to more homes, 


heater. Economical 
and easy —- and 


to give satisf: 








action 
where installed on 
our recommendation. 


~ Only this kind of heater will fill 


these conditions - 


The size, location, exposure, plan, construction, expense— 
dozens of things must be considered before the one abso- 
lutely satisfactory heater can be selected for any building. 





For the set of conditions surrounding the property illus- 
trated above, for example, only the Onepipe Heater will 
be adequate, for reasons which we will be glad to explain 
to anyone having a house like it. Other sets of conditions 
require other types of heaters. 


The selection of a heater can not safely be left to hit-or- 
miss guesswork, but requires exacting scientific knowledge 
and freedom from prejudice. 


Through the International Heater Company you can have 
a corps of competent, experienced heating engineers, who 
have no prejudices, give you an analysis and recommenda- 
tion that may be depended on. The International makes 
all modern types of heaters, for conditions all over the 
world, 


There is:no charge for this service, because with our 
experience it is so easy to give. It costs you nothing 
but may save you hundreds of dollars and much incon- 
venience. 


Write us today for a question blank and chart which will enable you 
to give us the information we need to cover your requirements. 
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Lost and F ound—s, EDWIN BAIRD 


PART II 

ND then, in a disconnected fashion, 

for she was sobbing heart-brokenly 
now, she told him all about it. 

She had been insanely jealous, and the 
junk-dealer had passed in the alley below, 
and she had called to him from the window, 
and he had come up and had bought the 
violin for $5. 

Dazed, dumb with grief, he heard her 
through, as a father might hear that his 
only son is dead. And when at last she 
had finished, he stood staring at her va- 
cantly, still too shocked for speech. 
That she could sell his violin, his 
precious Strad, seemed unbelievable. 

He moistened his lips and asked, in 
a dull voice: 

‘You have the man’s name, Row- 
ena?” 

“Yes, Milo.” Hurriedly she pro- 
cured from the bureau a piece of 

aper on which was written in 
ead-pencil the name of Abe Rubo- 
vitz, and an address in Halsted 
street. ‘He will surely give it back 
when you explain. And I'll work 
and earn the money. I'll do any- 
thing, anything, Milo, if you’ll only 
try to forgive me.” 

He made no answer to that, but 
got his hat and coat, and moved 
toward the door. She followed him, 
her arms held out in supplication. 

“Wait, Milo! You mustn’t-go be- 
fore you’ve eaten. Wait till you’ve 
had your dinner.” 

He did not answer-that either; but 
left the room and closed the door 
behind him—noiselessly, as before. 
Down the front steps he walked like 
@ man in a fog, 


1 


Milo reached the junk*establish- 
ment just as Abe Rubovitz himself 
arrived; and Abe, too, was visibly ex- 
cited. He had arrived, not in his decrepit 
cart, but astride his equally decrepit horse; 
and it was manifest that misfortune had 
befallen him. When Milo rushed upon him, 
violently demanding his violin, Abe gesticu- 

ted and swore that he did not have it. 

Argument ensued. Both talked, and 
neither listened. 

“Where is my Strad?” yelled Milo. 
“Give me back my precious Strad!” 

“Effryt’ing gone!” wailed Abe, lifting 
his arms to heaven. 

Mrs. Rubovitz, convoying nine young 
Rubovitzes of assorted sizes, made her 
appearance from the shack which served 
as home, and the hubbub was augmented. 
Loud chatter followed in a tongue unknown 


to Milo; and then the entire Rubovitz . 


family, led by the master on his dolorous 
steed, filed dismally down the street, a 
mournful procession indeed. 

Milo had no choice except to follow; and 
several blocks away he encountered the 
answer to the riddle. The remains of Abe’s 
junk cart lay in a pile at one side of the 
street, on the opposite side were heaps of old 
iron, bones, wire, bottles, rags, what-not. 

It was painfully clear that a street car, 
traveling at high speed, had rammed Abe 
fairly amidships. It was also clear that 
the violin was gone. All search proved 
unavailing. Nor could any person in the 
neighborhood tell anything about it. 

Broken in spirit, Milo at last moved 
slowly rh muttering to himself and 
shaking hishead. His eyes were cast down, 
heedless of the curious passersby. He felt 
as if he had grown years older. He was a 
lost soul. Jostled on all sides, stared at, 
ridiculed, overwhelmed with grief he shuf- 
fled along the snowy street. 

In this manner he proceeded aimlessly 
through the slums. Then, all at once, he 
stopped short, flung his head up, and stood 





listening. From the lower window of a 
house on his left issued the strains of a 
violin. It was poorly played and the air 
was ragtime—a thing he abhorred—but he 
would have known the tone of that violin 
anywhere. It was his own Stradivarius! 


Precipitately, he dashed up the steps to 
the door, tried the knob, found the door 
locked and banged upon it. The music 
within ceased, and in a little while the door 
was opened a scant three inches by a 
woman of forbidding countenance, who re- 
garded him suspiciously. 





Down the front steps he walked like a man in a fog 


He thrust the door open and brushed 
past her. As he rushed into an adjacent 


room, a “tough guy” and several other 


rsons of like description sprang to their 
eet, startled by this high-handed in- 
trusion. The tough guy laid the violin 
aside. 

That was Milo’s‘chance. With cat-like 
quickness, he pounced upon the instru- 
ment, and in another moment, before those 
in the room had recovered from their 
astonishment, he was in the hall with it, 
and going fast. The woman made an in- 
effectual grab at his coat, as he sped past 
her, and the tough guy quickly plunged in 
pursuit. 

Having gained the street in vey Milo 
fled in the direction from which he had 
come. The hard-faced woman, the tough 
guy and all his tough comrades came in 

cry after him, shouting: 

“Stop him! Head him off! He’s a 
thief!” 

In every block the pursuers gained re- 
cruits; and when they reached the spot 
where the street car had struck Abe 
Rubovitz their number was increased 
threefold. Abe and his progeny were pok- 
ing about in the scattered junk and re- 
moving parts of it in a wheelbarrow; but, 
seeing Milo running with the violin under 
his arm, they abandoned this less profitable 
employment and in their own way took 
up the-popular cry: 

“T’ief! T’ief! Stop t’ief!’”’ 

The chase ended, as it was sure to end, 
when a policeman 2 nape on the scene, 
curious to know what the rumpus was 
about. 

“Tt’s mine!’ panted’ Milo, when the 
pes grabbed him. “It belongs to 
me 

“He’s got my fiddle!” accused the tough 
guy, sulies ike a tugboat from his ex- 


ertion. “I bought it off’n Tommy Pike 
for one bone.” 

“Dey tell lies,’ announced Abe ‘Rubo- 
vitz, breathlessly joining the trio. “De 
fittle b’longs by me. I giff lady fife tollar 
for ’im.”’ 

The honest policeman could think of 
only one solution to such an interestin 

roblem; and so he called the wagon an 
ocked them all up. 
II 

The same interesting problem confronted 
the judge the next morning. Here were 
three men, all claiming ownership of 
a piece of property and all, apparent- 
ly, entitled to it by law. 

Abe Rubovitz, being duly sworn, 
reiterated that he had given the 
lady “fife tollar for ’im.” The tough 
guy (whose name, if developed, was 
Joe Sabin) deposed that he had 
bought the fiddle “offfn Tommy 
Pike for one bone.” And Tommy 
Pike, a lad of fifteen, solemnly swore 
that he had found it; and he told no 


e. 

“Well, Mr. Van Wynkoop,” said 

the judge, “what have you to say 
about this?” 

Milo rose, tremblingly, his face 
very pale and haggard. Last night, 
in his cell, he had written a note to 
Rowena, and given a boy a half- 
dollar to deliver it and answer no 
questions. He had told her not ta 
worry, that the violin was safe, and 
that he would be home in the morn- 
ing and explain everything. And he 

. was thinking of Rowena now when 
he said: 

“Your honor, the violin is mine. 
I can not tell you how these men 
came to have it. I am willing to pay 
them for itsreturn. That is all I can 
say, your honor.” 

His honor frowned. Urgent ques- 
tioning failing to elicit any further 

information, he turned to Abe. 

“Mr. Rubovitz, will you play for us on 
the.instrument?” 

Mr. Rubovitz shrugged expressively. 
“No can play ‘im,” said he. 

“Mr. Sabin, how about you?” 

“Sure!’”’ grinned Mr. Sabin, and played 
the fiddle. He knew but one tune, and he 
had rendered it indifferently last night. 
He was nervous now, and his rendition 
was worse. 

“And now, Mr. Van Wynkoop,” said 
the judge, smiling down at the faded little 
musician, “suppose we hear you.” 

Pale but quite self-possessed, Milo 
tucked the violin beneath his chin and 
swept his gaze over the crowd. It was the 
sort of crowd you can see any morning in 
the police court of any big city. g 
fiends, fallen women, morons, petty 
thieves, drunk-and-disorderlies, pick-pock- 
ets, negro crapshooters, a sordid crowd in 
a sordid place. 

Then the master touched his magic bow 
to the strings and flooded the place with 
exquisite music. The ugliness vanished, 
and there appeared, instead, the enchant- 
ment of singing birds and sunshine, and 
woods and brooks, and happiness. The 
audience listened spell-bound; and when 
the last soul-searching note had died 
away, there was a moment’s breathless 


hush. Then the courtroom rang with- 


tumultuous applause. 

The bailiff pounded his gavel for order, 
and amid the uproar the judge could be 
heard pronouncing his decision. 

A few minutes later, Milo walked from 
the courtroom in possession of his violin. 
He was thinking that he must invent an 
alibi to present to Rowena and another to 
submit. to Manager Bloom. It would 
never do to have either know of this affair. 


[Continued on page 85] 
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BALL BAND’ 





Look for the Red Ball 


The one sure way to get This round Red Ball is on 
strong, well-fitting, long-wear- _ the knee of every “Ball-Band” 
ing Rubber Footwear is to look Boot, on the heel or arch of 
for the Red Ball Trade Mark every Arctic andLight- Weight 
when you buy. Rubber. 










More than ten mil- 
lion people look for the 
Red Ball—they know 
what it stands for. 
Sixty thousand stores 
sell “Ball-Band” Rub- 
ber Footwear. 











Ask your dealer for 





our free illustrated book- 
let, “More Days Wear.”’ 
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MANUFACTURING 
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TRADE MARK 


SKATES 


CE on river, lake and pond. Now for 
the days of real sport. There’s noth- 
ing like the keen, healthy tingle that 

sets you all aglow as the ice flies away 
behind your skates. 


But the skates must be right. With 
Barney & Berry Winchester Skates you get 
all the fun of skating. Their deep, thin 
blades let you glide along without thinking 
of them. 


There’s greater strength for the same 
weight. And there’s less effort because 
they reduce friction to the minimum. 


Built of strong, hardened steel they hold 
their keen edge. Down the straightaway 
the narrow blades flash like lightning. On 
the turns, however sharp, the firm, sure con- 


tact of the higher skate gives you more 
complete control. 


For fifty years, wherever water freezes, 
skaters have used Barney & Berry Skates. 
This half century of ‘“‘know-how” com- 
bined with Winchester world famed skill 
and thoroughness gives you this fine prod- 
uct of the skate maker’s art. 


Barney & Berry Winchester Skates are 
guaranteed to be of Winchester quality. 


Get Barney & Berry Winchester Ice 
Skates in the Winchester Store in your 
locality. All sizes, all the approved mod- 
els. If you don’t know of a Winchester 
Store nearby write us direct. We’ll refer 
you to a convenient one. 


The red ball is up. It’s the signal to 
get your skates today. 












WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U.S.A. 
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Editor of The Farm Journal 


Results of “Speak up now, and quickly” 


been giving farmers advice for a good 

many years. He has endeavored, 
ever and always, to make it sound, whole- 
some advice, which would make farm 
work more profitable, farm life more satis- 
fying, farm men and women more con- 
tented and happy. “It has been advice 
which he has followed himself, or which 
he has obtained, first hand, from the farm, 
or from the men .and women who have 
made farming oceupy the high plane that 
it does m America. 

It is only fair, once in a while, that the 
adviser get some advice himself; that the 
preacher be preached to. In a 
recent issue of The Farm Journal 


Tiree Editor.of The Farm Journal has 


which contained especially valuable sug- 
gestions. Hardly a letter, in fact, but 
gave a good idea, bringing The Editor in 
eloser touch with Our Folks in every part 
of the country. We are encouraged and 
inspired to make The Farm Journal better 
than ever before by the suggestions which 
have come in in every mail sinee we, as 
the adviser, asked the advised for some 
advice. 

We want to’ print the three prize-win- 
ning letters, beeause they embody our 
own ideas and ideals and are really a plat- 
form upon which we propose to stand, 
fairly and squarely, as we go about our 


they can write to get help for any farm life 
troubles and send in any helpful ideas to 
other women.”’ 

We plan to accept Mrs. Bush’s sug- 
gestions; we would like to use the very 
headings she suggests. They strike our 
fancy: “The Stay-With-It Club” and 
“The Cozy Corner.” We hope Mrs. Bush 
will be a frequent contributor to both, 
when they are established. Xs 

The letter to which we aceorded the 
third prize comes from a New York man, 
Mr. Waugh: ° 

“Tf I were The Editor I would show the 
Telative difference between farming a 
factory work, proving that the 
farmer is vastly superior from an 





we put the question, “What would 
you do if you were The Editor 
of The Farm Journal?’ to our 
1,056,000 subscribers. We con- 
fidently anticipated a large num- 
ber of letters, with advice of a 
varying nature. We were not 
prepared for the avalanche that 
followed, however. 

As a result of that. inquiry we 
have received more than 2,000 
letters. Every state in the Union 
is represented among the writers. 
Two foreign countries sent letters. 
We have received brickbats and 
bouquets; far more of the latter, 
however, than the former. -We 
have been told that we were 100 
per cent perfect, that no one can 
gild refined gold; and we have 
blushed modestly (and we hope 
not unbecomingly) when we read 
such letters. We stated at the time 
that we were not fishing for taffy; 
that we wanted advice, not adula- 
tion. We have received more than 
our share of taffy and flattery, however, for 
which we are duly and humbly thankful. 
We wanted advice, and ‘advice we have 
received in large, athic doses. Should 
we seek to follow it all, we would be pub- 
lishing a paper of several thousand pages 
each month; that much would be required 
to air sufficiently the hobbies of many of 
Our Folks who want those hobbies to 
occupy space proportionate to what they 
think is their value, in the pages of The 
Farm Journal each issue. Should we seek 
to follow it all, we should wander far from 
the paths first trod by the late Wilmer 
Atkinson, of beloved memory. We would 
in faet, be covering almost every field of 
human endeavor. Which goes to prove 
that the farmers of the United States are 
interested in everything under the sun, 
and that they read everything that comes 
their way. We were never so thoroughly 
convineed before that farming is a com- 
bination of agriculture, fine arts, literature, 
the sciences and practically everything 
known to man as we are now, since reading 
the many hundreds of letters which fol- 
lowed our inquiry. 

To make a long story short, we have 
read with interest every one of the letters 
and we award the prizes as follows: 

‘First prize of $10, to'L. B. Edwards, 
Stony Wylde Farm, Greenwich, Conn. 

Second prize of $5, to Mrs. W. O. Bush, 
Cassopolis, Mich. 

Third prize of $3, to T. L. Waugh, 


Argyle, N. Y. 
Honorable mention is accorded to Mrs. 
Will Warren, Silver Point, Tenn.; Mrs. 
H.R. Blakeley, East Aurora, N. Y.; Mrs. 
H. Buckminster, Plainville, Wis.; Mrs. W. 
H. Fleming, Ellendale, N. Dak.; Miss 
argaret Zimmerlin, Piqua, O.; Mrs. Alice 
Horner, Perry,.Okla.; Louis G. Heidbrink, 
Higginsville, Mo.; Mrs. W, E. Henderson, 
Eva, Okla. 
There were 100 other letters, at least, 
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economic, sanitary and moral view. 
I would show that farmers, by rais- 
ing most of what they need, are en- 
ab to live much more econom- 
ically than city laborers, who have 
to buy everything at high cost. 
Besides this, the life in the open air, 
with the exercise on the farm, is 
much better from the viewpoint of 
health. I would show how farm life 
is morally superior to that of the 
city. ‘Cultivate abandoned farms.’ ”’ 


Each one of the three prize- 
winning letters deals with the 
economic position of farmers and 
emphasizes the fact that farm- 
ers now need to know how to get 
more out of their lives tham out of 
their acres; how to take their 
share in community endeavor and 
uplift, rather than to be told how 
to make acres and herds produce 
more. In brief, the farmers of 
America are farming well; our 








And they are still coming! 


editorial duties month after month. Here 
is the first prize winner, from the pen of 
Mr. Edwards: 

“If I were The Editor of The Farm Journal 
I would, im addition to the interesting and 
imstructive articles already published. each 
month, print considerable matter of especial 
interest to the women on the farms, telling 
them how to earn money and secure diversion 
necessary for their health and a | iness, and 
& page or so for, the farm ‘ki dies,” and, 
most important of all, I would impress on 
young men that agriculture is the noblest 
vocation they ean engage in and a farm 
managed with the same ability and attention 
to details that a successful banker or mer- 
chant. employs, will bring larger financial 
returns for the capital invested than they 
realize. I would prove to young men, by 
facts and res, that the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that ‘farming is played out’ is only an 
excuse of the lazy and shiftless farmer for 
failure. I would attract the attention of 
young farmers to The Farm Journal by the 
articles published of especial interest to them 
on the ways and means of making farms pay.” 


We pledge ourselves to do everything 
Mr. Edwards suggests; in fact, that was 
our plan even before his letter arrived, 

utting our own ideas in such striking 
nein, If there is any one thing on 
which we pride ourselves in the editorial 
sanctum, it is on the human note that is 
sounded on every page of The Farm Jour- 
nal, on the inspiration each e@ carries. 
Here’s our hand, Mr. Edwards, on every- 
thing you suggest. 

A Michigan woman, Mrs. Bush, wins 
the second prize, with the following letter: 

“EF would put in a department and call it 
the ‘Stay-With-It Club,’ its object being to 
help stop the stream of farmers moving to 
town, and offer small prizes for the t 
letters telling of the advantages of staying 
on the farm and of anything that will make 
farm work easicr and farm life‘more attract- 
ive; also invite letters from those who have 
left the farm, telling of their experiences; 
also put in a ‘Cozy Corner’ for women, where 





continued bumper crops prove 
that. What they need now is to 
know how to work easier, ‘live 
nobler, see clearer, think deeper and walk 
with their brothers in the city with a 
firmer, surer stride. The Farm p Hat to 
be ideal, must therefore discuss the eco- 
nomic side of the farmer’s’ life, just as 
much us the practically port dh 8. We 
propose to devote our time and attention 
te this in the future even more, if such a 
thing is possible, than we have in the 


We did not ask for flattery; we even 

that we did not desire it. We 

reeeived it, nevertheless. We can not re- 

frain from printing one of the commen- 

datory, ‘I cent ect” letters. It 

comes from 
consin, and is as follows: 

‘Honest, now, I will tell you what I would 
do if I were The Editor of The Farm Journal. 
I would be just as happy as the day is long. 
Why? Because I would feel satisfied with 
myself. I would know that I was doing the 
best I could to benefit all the readers ef The 
Farm Journal, all of Our Folks. I do not 
think that it took 100 words to compose this 
letter. I do not think I will get a prize. I 
just wrote these few lines to tell you what I 
would do if I were The Editor of The Farm 
Journal.” 

After all, when all is said and done, we 
can have no higher aim and ambition than 
just this: to follow in the footsteps of 
Wilmer Atkinson, and to do what we know 
he would have done had he been spared 
to the task longer. We have learned much 
from this little friendly contest. We shall 

rint portions of other letters, now and 
hen, to show the cooperation between 
readers and editors. In the meantime, we 
can only thank the many hundreds who 
wrote and gave us the advice we asked 
and needed, assuring them that every 
idea will be worked out by us in due time, 
and that The Editor knows where he can 
find at least 2,000 good successors when 
he comes to lay down the ee and shut 
the sanctum door for the last time, 





linnie E.. Youngs, of Wis-- 
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Odd Repair Work 


You will find the “Red Devil” set of 
Wrenches just the thing,—whether it be 
for overhauling that stationary engine, 
tractor, truck or other farm implements. 


Handier than a monkey wrench—fit every 
nut right, hold fast. They are thin—the 
thing you need for tight comers. 


Wed Dewil/Wrench Set 


SEO US MAT OFR 


Powerfully built to stand up under the 
roughest usage. Made from special open 
hearth steel, heat treated for strength. 
Guaranteed against breakage. Size of 
openings from 7/16" to 1". Set consists 
of 5 wrenches in a box. 


At all good hardware dealers, or if not, send 
$1.00 for “Red Devil” Wrench Set No. 91. 


There is also a right pair of “‘Red Devil’ 
Pliers to assist in making the necessary 
farm repairs yourself and save money. 


Send for free tool booklet to-day. 
Smith & Hemenway Co., Inc. 


Dept. F. J. 
Irvington, N. J. U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil’’ Fence Tools, Pliers, 
Glass Cutters, Chain Drills, Auger Bits, Snips, 
Hack Saw Frames and Blades, Screw Drivers, 
Cold Chisels, Locit Washers, etc. 
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Can We Unite on a Farmers’ Program? 


all unite on a real constructive agri- 

cultyral program, we can get almost 
anything we want from Congress this 
winter. For the first time in the history 
of the country the politicians are anxiously 
inquiring what legislation the farmers 
want. Fortunately, the big farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the country are fairly well 
united on most questions. 

We want to impress one thing very 
emphatically on Our Folks. When a 
Congressman is receiving a large number of 
earnest letters from the folks back home 
about legislation affecting farmers’ in- 
terests, he listens with great respect when 
representatives of organized farmers call 
on him to discuss such matters. We give 
below a list of the subjects which we be- 
lieve might well constitute the program 
for which we should work this winter: 

Credit for farmers: First, the Federal 
Farm Loan Act should be strengthened. 
Mr. W. W. Flannagan, former secretary 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and one 
of the men who took a prominent part in 
drawing up the bill which finally became 
the Farm Loan Act, proposes two plans 
for doing this. One of them.is to allow the 
banks of the Federal Reserve System to 
buy and sell farm loan bonds, and to lend 
money on them as security. The first 
farm loan bill passed by both Houses of 
Congress contained this provision. But 
at the session of Congress the bill failed 
to get through the conference committee. 

Mr. Flanhagan’s second proposal is 
briefly, to allow the Federal Farm Land 
Banks the same privilege in issuing money 
that is now enjoyed by the banks of the 
Federal Reserve System. If they had 
this privilege, they could take to the 
Treasury Department the bonds they issue 
and exchange them for Federal Farm.Loan 


[ist ni is no question that, if we will 


‘notes which would be legal tender for all 


debts, private and public. The money 
thus obtained could then be loaned to other 
farmers, and a new set of bonds issued. 
This process could be repeated twenty 
times. Each new borrower would take 
five per cent of his loan in stock of his 
local-farm loan association, and the asso- 
ciation in turn would take a similar amount 
of stock in its Farm Loan Bank. This 
would increase the capital stock of the 
banks, and thereby increase the amount 
the banks could loan by twenty times the 
amount of stock thus issued. This pro- 
vision would give ample funds for the 
business of the Farm Loan Banks. 
But.the Farm Loan Banks are confined 
to long-time loans, on the amortization 
plan, under which both interest and prin- 
cipal are paid off in equal yearly payments 
during a period of thirty years. Many 
farmers need short-time loans to enable 
them to make various improvements, such 
as building silos, draining wet land, making 
a start in purebred livestock, buying 
improved machinery, andsoen. At pres- 
ent they must depend on the ordinary 
commercial gra for loans val — 
urposes. e experience we had wit. 
Sea banks last fall shows that farmers 
can not depend on them for short-time 
loans. They need provision to be made 
for rural personal credit for short-time 
loans. An important bill on this subject 
is now before Congress. It was prepared 
by Mr. R. C. Milliken, a monetary expert, 
and introduced in the House by 
man McFadden, of Pennsylvania. 
Finally, the Federal Reserve Act needs 
amending so as to require the banks of 
the system, in times of restricted credit, 
to favor productive industries as against 
the speculators. The banks should not be 
allowed to take money deposited in them 
by farmers, send it off to Wall street to 


ongress- ‘ 


loan to speculators-at high interest rates, 


and then tell farmers who want to borrow 
money that there is no money for them. 


Cost of production: We should insist 
that Congress provide sufficient funds to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to 
get full information on the cost of produc- 
ing all kinds of farm products. Other 
industries are conducted on a scale suf- 
ficiently large to enable the owners to 
determine costs for themselves. Farmers 
can not do this. - Besides, we want 
authoritative figures gotten by disinterest- 
ed parties. Such figures command more 
respect. 

st of distribution: We should insist 
that the Department of Agriculture make 
studies on cost of distributing farm prod- 
ucts from producer to consumer. These 
studies should include the efficiency of 
the various steps in distribution, for there 
is reason to believe that a large part of the 
spread in prices between the farm and the 
city home is unnecessary. 

perative buying and selling: The 
Capper-Volstead bill legalizes cooperative 
marketing by farmers. The chances for 
passing this ill are good. Full develop- 
ment of-cooperative- marketing will increase 
the prices farmers get for their products 
and at the same time reduce the price city 
people have to pay for them. 

Tenant-farming: The proportion of 
tenant-farmers is increasing in many parts 
of the country. It is all right for young 
fellows, just starting out as farmers, to 
rent for some years, but they should look 
forward to the time when they can own 
farms of their own. We should insist that 
Congress give the Department—of Agri- 
culture money with which to get at all 
the facts about tenant-farming, and to 
see if anything can be done to prevent the 
“prenio ¢ of tenants from increasing. 

e want the Department also to study 
the terms of farm leases with a view to 
being able to tell us what is a fair contract 
between owner and tenant for all kinds of 
farming in all parts of the country. 

Rural education: Part of the trouble 
with our rural schools we can remedy our- 
selves without help from Congress. We 
can organize more consolidated schools so 
as to be able to pay good salaries and so 
to keep good teachers. We can also in- 
crease the length of the school year where 
it is not long enough. Thé Federal Board 
of Vocational Education is doing a very 
important piece of work which must get 
proper support from Congress. They are 
introducing into the high schools a new 
— of teaching agriculture—a way that 
really makes farmers out of the graduates 
of these schools. In the near future, we 
shall have a special article on this new plan 
of teaching farming. 

Taxation: A movement is being agi- 
tated which would saddle on farmers a 
larger share of the national debt. The 
Nolan Bill is the entering wedge. It pro- 

s to put a special tax of one per cent, 
in addition to present taxes, on all holdin 
of land above $10,000 worth. Practically 
every farmers’ organization in the country 
is fighting this bill. It will not pass if we 
present a united front against it. 

Truth in fabrics: The use of shoddy in 
place of new wool in the manufacture of 


cloth has grown to alarming proportions ~~ 


in recent years. This is one of the reaséns 
why farmers are unable to sell their wool 
this year. A bill is before Congress re- 
quiring manufacturers and dealers to 
label each piece of goods containing shod- 
dy and to show just what 


have a good chance of passing if we press 


our Congressmen’ and Senators to work — 


and vote for it. 
Packer legislation: 
will again lead the fight for legislation 


looking toward some kind of government — 


supervision of the packing business, with 


a view to preventing unfair practises by ~ 


the packers. 


r cent of 3 
shoddy it contains. This bill seems to — 
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During the past few years farmers 
have been urged to bend every effort 
to produce maximum crops without 
giving much consideration to the ef- 
fect on their soils. Established rota- 
tions were broken up and the very 
best parts of the farm put into the 
most needed crops, while the poorer 
parts were neglected. 

In a way it was a return to the pio- 
neer’s method of mining the soil. 
Today is the period of readjustment 
for the farmer as well as for the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer. 


The farm labor situation and the un- 
certainty of future prices are such 
that prudence demands that the cost 
of produeing a unit of crop be re- 
duced as much as possible. This 
requires more crop units per acre and 
a return to the rotations known to 
be best for a given locality. 


The great factor in reducing the cost 
of crop production is the right method 
of feeding the crops. 

- The composition of commercial plant 
foods has been profoundly changed 
during the period of Potash famine. 
Phosphoric Acid has replaced all or a 
part of the Potash’in American ferti- 
lizer formulas, while just the opposite 
has taken place in Europe, where there 
was a shortage of phosphates. 


Restore the Potash 


Now is the time to get back to normal 
again and to return to the fertilizer 
formulas that were so profitable and 
satisfactory in the past. But this 
cannot be done without effort on the 
part of the farmer and without suffi- 
cient notice to the manufacturer to 
prepare for the change. 


Therefore think the matter over care- 
fully, and if your previous experience 
has shown you that 


Potash Pays 


notify: your dealer that you wish to use | 
fertilizers with 5 to od om cent. of Potash 
and a little more to e up for the drain 
on the soil during the Potash famine. 


And do it right away, for it takes time for 
the manufacturer to import it and it is only 
fair that he should know what your de- 
mands will be. - 


The price of Potash has fallen much faster 
than the prices of farm products so you 
may feel assured that you can again get a 
profit from its use. The main point is to 
insist that the right kind of fertilizer shall 
ready for you when needed. In order 
to insure this, prompt action on your part 
is essential. 
Take up the matter with your dealer at 
once. If we can help you write to us. 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
New York 








































LEANED with a dash of 

( water while they’re still on 
your feet—buckled or un- 
buckled in an instant—warm and 


water-tight always— 
That’s why farmers everywhere 


are buying the U. S. Walrus. You - 


need a pair for dozens of odd jobs 
around the farm. 


You slip the U. S. Walrus on 
over your leather shoes—and push 
it off with your toe when you’re 
through. Its warm, fleecy lining 
keeps your feet comfortable in the 
coldest weather. 


Wherever you go — tramping 
through snow or splashing through 
water—the U. S. Walrus gives you 
perfect protection. And then at 
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Wash them clean-slip them off 


The most convenient overshoes you ever wore 


your doorstep—no matter how 
muddy they are — a moment’s 
rinse at the pump or faucet washes 
their smooth rubber surface clean. 


Made by the oldest and largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world, 
the U. S. Walrus is built to wear. 
At the very points where ordinary 
overshoes are weakest, the U. S. 
Walrus has been made strongest. 
Every point of strain is heavily 
reinforced. Ask your dealer to 
show you a pair! 


Backed by 74 years of experience 
—the “U.S.” Boot 


U. S. Boots have all the wear 
and comfort which the accumu- 


lated improvements of 74 years 


have given them: 


The “U.S.” 
Walrus 









































1. The Sole—Five soles in one, 
all of the finest rubber. 


2. Back of the Heel—Every 
step you take puts a strain on the 
seam in back. At this point every 
U. S. Boot is reinforced with ten 
thicknesses. 


3. The Toe—Has three heavy 
layers, a special toe-cap, and an 
extra sheet of highest quality rub- 
-ber on the outside. 


4. The “bend” in front—A 
boot has no lacing in front to 
“give” as you walk. Every step 
you take the rubber bends and 
buckles. Six heavy thicknesses 
give long wear to U. S. boots at 
this point, 

. Other types of “U.S.” Footwear 
—built for rough service 
U. S. Bootees lace on over the sock 





“U.S.” Bootees 
—Worn over 
the sock like 
a leather shoe. 
An all-rubber 
surface, easily 
washed off. 
Two styles, 
high and low. 
In red, black 
and white 
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**U. S.’’ Boots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 
Made imall sizes and styles— 
Hip, Half hip and Knee. In 
red, black and white~ 






like a leather shoe. You can wear 
them all day long in mud and 
water—your feet will stay dry and 
comfortable. 


U. S. Rubbers include a wide 
range of models, in light and heavy 
styles—for men, women and 
children. 


The U. S. line of footwear has 
a type for every need—arctics, 
rubbers, “overs.” Every one is 
backed by over half a century of 
experience. The rubber comes 
from our own plantations—the 
whole process of manufacture is 
supervised by experts. 

Always look for the U. S. Seal 
—it means solid wear and long 
service for your money. 
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You Can Make 
5500 to $1000 


a Month Milling 
“Flevo” Floue 
in your community on this New Wonder- 


ful Mill— no previous milling experience 
necessary. 


Be a Miller 


and have a dignified, permanent busi- 
ness that will earn you steady profits the 
entire year. 

Grind your home-grown wheat, supply 
your community with flour and feed. You 
save the freight on the wheat pouason, 
and the flour and feed coming 

Besides earning the regular milling 

ts you get the extra profit of making 
‘A BETTER BARREL OF FLOUR 
CHEAPER” on the famous “MIDGET 
MARVEL.” The new process, self-con- 
tained, one-man, roller mill that is 
revolutionizing thegnilling industry. It 
requires less than half the powerand labor 
of the usual roller mill and makes a 
creamy white, better flavored flour that 
retains the health building vitamines and 
the natural sweet flavor of the wheat. 

Our customers are given the priyjlege of 
using our Nationally adverti Brand. 


“Famous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with your name 
printed on them. OUR SERVICE DE- 
PARTMENT examines samples of your 
flour every thirty days and keeps your 
products up toour high ‘‘Flavo'’ stand- 
ard. We start you in business with our 
“ Confidential Selling Plans’ and teach 
| a the business of milling and selling 

r. You can start in this most delight. 
fully profitable busi- 
ness, with our 15 
barrels per day mill 
with as little as $3,500 
capital. Other sizes up 
' to 100 barrels. 

Over 2000 communi- 
ties already have Mid- 
get Marvel Mills. Start 
now milling “* Flavo” 

Flour in your own com- 
munity before some 
one else takes advan- 
tage of this wonderful 
opportunity. . 
Write today for our Free Book, ** The Story of a 
Wonderful Fleur Mill." 


The Anglo-American Mill Co. 
884-890 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 














73-A. Farm With Complete Equipme 
where one can earn $15 daily with team and wood while 
town’; 40 acres fertile elds, 10-cow The ae nF nn 
watered pasture ; estimated 35,000 feet timber, abundance 
house, t : 
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takes all $1,000 
te Big [hhustrated Ce Agency, 150 
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Farm Journal Recipes for January 


How to do things that need to be done ‘now 
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Simple Methods of Tanning 
ATISFACTORY results in tanning 
skins either with the fur on, or with 
it removed, may be obtained by any 

one —— the simplest. tanning mixtures. 
Success depends more largely upon the 
amount of work done with the hands than 
upon the magic of the tanning liquid. The 
Indians produced a creditable article in 
buckskin before they had any knowledge 
of the most common materials now used in 
tanning. 
Sulphuric Acid and Salt 


One of the simplest preparations for tan- 
ning skins is made by dissolving an ounce 
of sulphuric acid and one quart of salt in 
a gallon of soft water. The mixture 
should not be kept in a metal vessel, but 
in a stone jar. 

Put the skin in this liquid and let it 
remain one day. When taken out of the 
tanning liquid, wash several times in 
soapy water. Wring as dry as possible, 
rub the flesh side with a cake of hard soap 
then hang on a line, hair side out, and 
leave till dry. When both surfaces are 
barel and the interior is still moist 
lay the skin over a rounded board and 
scrape the flesh side with the edge of a 
blunt instrument. In this way the inner 
layer is removed, and the skin becomes 
nearly white. The skin is then stretched, 
rubbed and twisted till quite dry. If 
parts of the skin should still be hard or 
stiff, more soaping, stretching and work- 
ing with the hands will render it pliable. 
Butter, lard or tallow worked into the 
skin while warm and absorbed with 
sawdust increases the softness. This 
method is best suited to small skins. 


Method for Large Skins 


Another way to tan either large hides 
or small skins is by means of a preparation 
applied to the flesh side. The skin should 
first be soaked in warm water till soft, 
then the flesh side should be scraped with 
an old file or other blunt instrument. 
Take borax, saltpeter and Glauber salts 
in equal quantities. and moisten with 
water till a paste is formed, then apply 
this with a brush to the flesh side of the 
skin. Fold the skin with the flesh side in, 
lay away for twenty-four hours, then 
wash it clean. Take salsoda one ounce, 
borax half ounce, and a refined white 
soap two ounces. Melt these together and 
apply the mixture to the flesh side. Again 
roll the skin up and lay away in a warm 
place for twenty-four hours. 

Next wash the skin clean again, then 
take four ounces of alum and eight ounces 
of salt. dissolved in a gallon of hot rain- 
water. When cool enough for the hand 
to bear, put the skin in this liquid for 
twelve hours, then take out and wring 
dry and hang up for twelve hours. Repeat 
the last soaking and drying from one to 
three times, a on the degree of 
softness desired. Finish by stretching, 
pulling and working with the hands. This 
method requires much more time and labor 
than the simple bath of sulphuric acid and 


| salt, but is more suitable for large skins 


and hides. 
For Rabbit and Mole Skins 


The skins of rabbit, mole and other 
meee sulneils ene. be Sauna BY outs oe 
plication of saltpeter and alum. Sprinkle 
the flesh side with a mixture of two parts 
saltpeter to one part powdered alum, roll 
the skin up and lay away for a few days, 
then unroll and scrape. Spread it out to 
dry, and work with the hands till pliable. 

It may be made to take the of 
saltpeter. If skins are dry, they must be 


« 


pe till soft before any tanning mixture 
is used. 

Sour buttermilk and wheat bran have 
long been used as tanning agents. Rabbit 
skins that have been soaked for a day in 
a quart of buttermilk to which has been 
added two tablespoonfuls of salt, should 
be washed, and the flesh side covered with 
a dough made of wheat bran. The skin 
should then be rolled up and laid away 
for twenty-four hours, after which the 
bran is scraped off and the skin worked 
with the hands till pliable anddry. G. 





Canning Meat at Home 


Some of the fruit jars have been emptied 
by this time, and can be for canning 
meat. Here are two methods: 

Method I: Free the meat from bones, 
gristle and excessive fat. Cut into 
‘seg to fit the jar. Pack in jars that 

ave been sterilized by placing in boil- 

ing water for a short period. Add one 
teaspoonful of salt for each quart and 
fill the jar with sterile meat stock, for 
which directions follow. Put on a new 
tested rubber and adjust the top by 
turning it snug, and then turn back a 
fourth of a turn. Place in a vessel of boil- 
ing water or in a commercial water bath 
for five hours, or under five pounds steam 
pressure in a pressure cooker three and 
one-half hours. Remove jars and tighten 
covers. 

Method II: Remove gristle and sur- 
plus fat from meat. Brown in a hot 
oven, or in hot fat, or boil slowly in 
enough water to cover until the meat is 
three-fourths done. Remove the bone 
and cut the meat in pieces to fit the jar. 
Pack in sterile jars, adding one tea- 

nful of salt to each quart, and fill 
the jar with sterile meat stock. Put on 
a new tested rubber and adjust the to 
as in Method I. Place the jars in boil- 
ing water or a commercial water bath 
three and one-half hours, or under five 
pounds steam pressure in a pressure 
cooker for two and one-half hours. 

The meat stock referred to is made as 
follows: Place bones, gristle and any meat 
scraps in a kettle and cover with water. 
Boil ten minutes, then skim. Simmer for 
three hours, then strain. Celery, a bay leaf 
or a red pepper may be added for season- 
ing, if desired. 

After slaughtering, meat should be cooled 
quickly and kept cool for twenty-four hours 
before canning. Meats which are to be 
served in stews or boiled are easily canned 
by Method I. Roasts and steaks have 
a better flavor if browned first; hence 
Method II gives better results. 

Meats which are to be canned for roasts 
should be cut in one piece the size of the 
can. A two-quart, wide-mouthed jar will 
hold a roast that will serve six or eight 
people. Steaks should be rolled tightly 
and put into the jar; when desi for 


use, they may be unrolled and reheated. — 
Meat which has been canned can not be . ~ 
served rare. 


method, _— that which is to be 
used for 
pieces upon removing from the can, then 


dredge with flour and brown in fat. - 
Chicken may be packed as follows: | 


1, Pack 
side. 
down, alongside the breast-bone. 5. 
Pack the neck. Giblets are difficult to ~ 


When canning chicken follow either 
rying by Method II. Drain the ~ 





e saddle with a thigh inside. 
2. Pack the breast-bone with a thigh in- © 
3. Pack back-bone and ribs with © 
a leg inside. 4. Pack the leg, page a 
the wings. 6. Pack the wish-bone. 7. _ 


sterilize, so should not be packed but used — 
in the i ; a 


daily menu instead 


~ 
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He feels the 
first twinge 


\ 





bie 9 
Sloan 
Liniment ey 
relieves theumatic egy 
aches and pains 































EEP Sloan’s Liniment handy "applies with- 
to put the “feel good” back out rubbing 


into the system. All it needs is just 
one trial — a little applied without 
rubbing, for it penetrates—toconvince - » 


you of its merit in relieving rheuma- 
tism, sciatica, lumbago, neuralgia, 
lame muscles, stiffness, bruises, pains, 
backaches, strains, and the after- 


effects of exposure. gets quick 
Warming relief 


The congestion is scattered, promptly, 
7 cleanly, without effort, economically. 
4 You become a regular user of Sloan’s 
j Liniment, adding your enthusiasm to ‘ 

thousands of other friends the world 3 


over, who keep it handy in case of 


need. 3 
Good for the live stock, too. 35¢ 

Don’t let your live stock suffer from neglect. 7O¢ 

Keep them free from the pain of strained $140 


tendons, the aches and pressure of swellings, 

lameness, bruises — with Sloan's Liniment. 
4 Its use for 39 years recommends it to you. 
a Three sizes—The bigger the bottle the 
a greater the thrift. Largest size contains six 
times as much as the smallest. Get yours 
today at any druggist. 








Sold by DEALERS you know and can trust. 











Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake? 
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Warm in Winter 
Cool in Summer 

the result of insulating air cells in 


HOLLOW TILE 


; The Most Economical Form 
of Permanent Construction 


Plans for this comfortable six-room farm 
house can be secured from your building 
material dealer for $10.00. They include work- 
ing. drawings, specifications, and a_ list of 
materials required. _Ask for Design No, 1175. 

The large tile units, and the fire resistive, 
everlasting nature of the material results in 
economi buating- 

A “Hollow Tile Farm Building” book and a 
folder describing the above house will be 
sent free. Address Dept. 301 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING 
TILE ASSOCIATION 
Conway Building, Chicago 


ILE TRe5e4 mark of The Hollow Building 
MASTERTILE Fis ccocnitn and your gunjuntes 
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& Tractors, Autos, Trucks and Power 





“Here lies the body of William Jay, 
Who died maintaining his right of way. 
He was right as he sped along, 

But he’s just as dead as if he'd been 
wrong.” 
AKE one adjustment at a time 
when testing for troubles. Other- 
wise, the trouble is hard to find. 
One change may simply counteract the 
other, making it still harder to locate that 
which is in need of adjustment. 


Tell us your experience with electricity 
for farm power. We'll use as many good 
letters as we can. 


When auto or tractor is idle, the cooling 
system should be kept filled with water to 
keep joints from drying out and conse- 
— leakage when the system is sn 

ed. . 


Belt work for the tractor—such jobs as 
sawing wood, grinding feed, refilling silo 
with shock fodder—will increase the 
number of days of work that a tractor will 
do in a rns and thus make a tractor 
more pro table. 


*One Maryland farmer, with a motor- 
truck hauled 600 bushels of grain over a 
nine-mile haul and loaded it on the cars in 
one day, while in the same time two men 
with a six-horse team hauled only 100 
bushels over the same route on the same 
day. 

Tractors advanced in price, during the 
war, less than other products made from 
the same basic materials. Therefore, a 
drop in prices will be less noticeable when 
it comes. The outlook now does not point 
to a decline in prices. Only one manu- 
facturer has announced a lowered price. 

Keep priming cups ready for use: The 
priming cups on a tractor may be seldom 
used, but when they are wanted it is an- 
noying to find them full of dust and dirt. 
A wad of soft rags or cotton waste stuffed 
into each one will be effective to keep the 
dirt out. Walter Hull. 


To start a car in cold weather, jack up 
one rear wheel and set the machine in 
gear. A few turns of the engine with the 
starter or crank will usually start it. Hav- 
ing the rear wheel free to turn is like ad- 
ding another flywheel. It keeps the engine 
going when otherwise the engine would 
stop. G. 

Home-made belt dressing: Few farm- 
ers keep a prepared belt dressing on hand 
and will welcome the following home- 
made preparation. To make this dressing, 
melt one-half pound of beeswax and to this 
add one-half gallon of neat’s-foot oil. Add 
the oil slowly and stir thoroughly until 


well mixed. The whole mixture should 
be kept over a fire, of course, until com- 
pounded. H. 


Jack up the wheels when the car stands 
idle for any length of time. A set of jacks 
for such a purpose does not cost much. It is 


easy to place the jacks under the ends of 
the hubs. A lever raises the wheels off 
the floor. Blocks of wood can be used 


instead, if you use the car jack to raise 
the wheels. W. 


Most crank-handle sleeves are made of 
metal. In winter they therefore become 
more or less slippery and are also very 
cold to the touch when the engine has to 
be cranked. A short piece of rubber hose 
slipped over the handle makes the crank 
a great deal more easy to handle, and also 
more comfortable to the touch. ?. 


Keep oil and grease from the rubber of 
your tires. If the floor of your garage gets 
soaked with oil and grease drippings, scrub 
it with lye and suds. A shallow pan under 
the car while it stands in the garage will 
catch much of the drippings and save the 
trouble of scrubbing. It will also prevent 
the oil from spreading on the floor. 


How many pounds “‘pull” are required 
to plow eight or ten inches deep in sandy 
loam and clay soils? - ; 
|} One fourteen-inch bottom will require 
about 600 pounds to pull machine when 

lowing eight inches deep in a sandy loam. 
Tn a heavy clay soil this will run up to as 
much as 1,100 poundse G. 4 


Piping exhaust: I have a five-horse- 
power gasoline engine installed in a work- 
shop, and would like to know if there is 
any danger of exploding or setting fire to 
the gas by having the exhaust inside. 
Would you think it best to pipe the ex- 
haust outside? Does it take any power 
from the engine to pipe the exhaust out- 
side at a distance of about two feet? 

5 E. F. F. 

It will be much better to pipe the exhaust 
out. You will not be able to detect any loss 
of power in using two feet of exhaust pipe. 
If, however, it were necessary to use fifteen 
or twenty feet of pipe, then there would be 
a decided drag on the engine. 


Emergency gaskets for gas-engine cyl- 
inder heads: Some time ago the cylinder 
head gasket on the pumping engine blew 
out. Having no regular gasket material 
at hand, I resorted to the following: Using 


[Continued on page 102] 
OUR NEW POWER MAN, John S. Glass—a man 
thoroughly familiar with farm power perplexities 
—will answer any questions relating to automo- 


velppe. Address, John S. Glass, care The Farm 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Put sleighbells on the tractor. 


The experiment proved 


avoid sli 


calks, su 





Last winter lumbermen in Northern Michigan 
put several army tractors to work in the woods to determine if the horse, which- 
had been the loggers’ stand-by since logging first began, might not be supplanted. 
in some ways to be a success. Each tractor hauled three 
heavily loaded sleighs over seven miles of winter roads in less time than eight 
horses could have done the work; and even in zero weather and when blizzards 
were the rule of the day, the tractors gave no more trouble than did horses. To 
ing and skidding, the tractor used by one contractor was equipped with 
as are put on horseshoes during the winter. 
with its load, seldom balking at a hill or skewing off into the d 
have shown their worth in opening roads following blizzards. ,. 
before a tractor, the heaviest drift is pushed fiside 


The tractor walked away 
snow. Tractors 
ith a plow fixed 
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This Book of 5000 
Building Supply 
Bargains Will 
Save for You! 
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Standard & to 2 Red Cedar 
shingles, regular price through 
Middle West averages $8. Butts. of 
5 Shingles‘ measure full 2 inches. 


Jap-a-Top 
State Surfaced 


2 Per 
Roll 
Jap-a-Top Slate Surfaced Roofing 
n or red); 85 lbs. to roll. Com- 
te with nails and cement. Highest 


poe fire-resisting; guaranteed 15 
—— as low as $1.35 
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Get Our Latest Wholesale Prices 





Our catalog goes ee oe effect January 1, 1921. 
It shows Building M aterial Values unheard of 
since pre-war days. Write for it today, and learn 
the big savings you can make by buying direct 
the Gordon-Van Tine way. We sell to you direct 
from our four big mills, located at Davenport, 
lowa; Hattiesburg, Miss.; Chehalis, Wash., and 
St. Louis, Mo., and hence set our own prices, 
and assure you the very lowest réductions. Be 
Sure you are not buying from stocks purchased 
at the high peak of several months ago. 


Note These Values 


Just a few of the 5000 bargains in our Building 
Material Catalog are pictured here. Compare 
prices we quote with any concern anywhere. 
Then you will realize that you make big savings 
on a you buy from Gordon-Van Tine— 
savings that usually run as high as 30% to 50%. 


Get Ready for Spring Building Now 


With lowered prices and the whole country underbuilt, 
the first warm wee will see a pan: Bo of building 
material orders. By reading over our catalog NOW, you 
can select at ot 4 what. you need, order it in plenty of 
time, and have it when com 8 are ready. Fill out the coupon, 
mail it ey Has | w mame te are interested in our other 

books, and they will be without charge. 


Gerdeon-Van n Tine Co. 


ESTABLISHED ana ak 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
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Before Buying Building Material! 


a 





verything You Neod far 


Building or Repairs 

We carry immense stocks 
agg Bag ont 
ompt pment — 

safe arrival guaranteed. By 
doing such a tremendous 
volume, and operating on 
but one small profit, we can 
quote you amazingly low 
rices. Here are a few of the 
rgains you can get from 





Gordon-Van Tine. 
Lumber Stairs 
Shingles Colonnades 
Lath Buffets 
Flooring Cabinets 
Windows Furnaces 
Sash Bathroom and 
Doors ae 
Mouldings Building 
Wall Board Hardware 
Sterm Doors Paints and 
and Windows Varnish 
ns Glass. 
Gafages Hot Bed Sash 
Porch Columns Tinners’ Sup- 
plies, Ete. 





If youare planning a New Home, 


Barn or Farra Building, ask for our 
Book, “Gorden-Van Time Homes” 
—200 Home Plans Free; or our 


“Beok of Farm Buildings,’’ 654 


7263 Gordon Street Davenport, lowa kinds and sizes. 

Lumber at Wholesale [PS ee ee ee ee 
eo ee to$3000nacar  Gordon-Van Tine Co. State here what you 
_ Hi mprech pg A geoph on & 7263 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa are going 

a phy ER 100 feet, $465 3 Please send me your Building Material Catalog ‘“*"° "°° "°°" °° °° °"* a 
No, 2 Boards. F.0.B. $428 M and new 1921 Revised PriceLise ss sess eene teense . 
St. Louis____Per 100 feet, : N 
too tice approximately the came dalivesed PO ns sennnnens econ cine Keene ecbossosee ab 60 ks OVE) Dike’, than eens : 
imeartncaneae eS tat aii ss iia edie aber os hoped eet enh ome aitiiiaa 
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Thousands upon thousands 
of farmers and power-users who 
know that the only way toaccurately fig- 
ure the cost of an engine is to divide its 
original purchase price by the number 
of years service it gives, know that, by 


its power economy and years of efficient 
. the lowest cost engine made 












Farm Lumbering 


with a light; portable “‘American’’ Saw 
Mill is a money-making winter sideline. 


No special skill required. Just your 
sparetimeand otherwise idle teams, and tractor 
for power. Save money on costly lumber by 
sawing for yourself. Make money sawing 
for, or selling to, your neighbors. erever 
there’s a woodlot, there’s money to be made by 
the owner of an “‘American”’—the i ~ 

known, standard quality, portable saw 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 

122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

‘erminal Bldg., New York City 


American 
Saw Mill 
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: Sick Farms, East and West 


; By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 
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rice. Much farm land in the East 

is low in price, for reasons that not 

every one understands. Many western 

farmers want to sell their high-priced farms 
and buy lower-priced eastern farms. 

We recently asked Our Folks to tell us 
why there is so much difference between 
eastern and western farms. The response 
has been generous, and we give below a 
summary of what they have to say. 

Frank Whalen, who owns a farm up in 
New York, is really responsible for stir- 
ring up this subject. He points out that 
the average value of farm land in the ten 


AND in the corn belt is getting high in 


leading Eastern states is now $85.70; 


while the corresponding figure for the ten 
leading Western states is $142.70, or nearly 
twice as much. He says*that in the last 
three years the increase in acre value on 
the western farms has been $35.20, while 
on the eastern farms it has been only $9.70. 
He thinks this difference is not justified, 
for the following reasons: 

The ten-year average yield of corn on 
the eastern farms is 41.7 bushels; on the 
western it is only 31.2 bushels. 

The price of corn is considerably higher 
east than west. The recent increase in 
freight rates will increase this difference. 

e January 1, 1920, price of hogs on 
eastern farms was $24.50 a head; on west- 
ern farms, $20.49. 

Yield of oats, eastern farms, 34.2 
bushels; western, 33.1 bushels. 

Yield of potatoes, eastern, 116.3 bushels; 
western, 78.8 bushels. 

Price of potatoes, eastern, $1.0514; 
western, $0.9614. 

Yield of wheat, five Eastern states, 21.1 
bushels; five Western states, 16.7 bushels. 

Average eastern price of wheat, $1.44; 
average western price, $1.33. This dif- 
ference will be greater under the new 
freight tariffs. 

Mr. Whalen thinks that western land 
boomers and shiftless eastern farmers are 


-responsible for higher land prices West 
| than East. 


To account for the difference in price 
of land, a Kansas reader calls attention to 
the fact that eastern farmers build better 
houses, and that the women folks in the 
East insist on a higher standard of living 
than they do in the West. 


A Question of Man Production 


G. A. MeDonald, of Illinois, seems to hit 
the nail on the head when he says: “It 
is not a question of acre production as 
between the corn-belt farms and the east- 
ern farms, but a question of man produc- 
tion—not how much an acre produces, but 
how much a man produces. There is land 
going to waste, but men are scarce. Corn 
in the corn belt is mostly raised without 
either manure or fertilizers; on eastern 
farmsit must have one or both. There is no 
land on eastern farms that under like treat- 
ment will produce so much corn as corn- 
belt land will produce. On the western 
farms, big fields permit big operations by 
machinery and heavier teams—five or 


six horses to the man. Corn can not be. 


produced on eastern farms at the same 
cost to the bushel as in the corn belt. The 
great demand for corn and its products, 
together with the great one-man produc- 
tion, have made the corn belt the bread 
basket of the world.” 

D. Philips, who has worked as a farm- 
hand in Western Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana and Kansas, and who did - 
ing while in camp in Virginia during the 
war, makes some interesting observations. 
He points out that twenty-acre corn-fields 
are not common in the because of 
competition of other crops, and the large 





amount of labor required in its cultivation. 
He says, also, that most eastern soils are 
heavier and harder to cultivate than most 
western soils. Eastern soils are also stony. 
The East being more humid, the heat of 
summer is more oppressive, and hence men 
can not work so hard. Eastern soils re- 
quire deeper tillage and more fertilizer; it 
is also necessary to practise more rotation 
of crops on them, which leaves less land 
for corn. Eastern farmers are afraid to 
plant corn after corn for fear it will injure 
the soil; with western farmers this is com- 


mon practise. A man can till twice as 


much corn jn Illinois as in Western Penn- 
sylvania. He also points out that the 
season is somewhat longer in the corn 
belt than in most of the East, and this 
permits a man to tend more acres. 

E. Chastain Cocke, of Virginia, has just 
taken an auto a up through the North- 
eastern states, talking with many farmers 
along the way. He thinks there isn’t much 
land up that way that will os sixty- 
five bushels of corn, and in this he is right. 
Only patches do that, and these patches 
are high pa He thinks the average 
fertility of the corn belt must be greater, 
or that the land is not so well adapted to 
diversified farming as eastern lands. (The 
fact is, it is eastern markets that call for 
diversified farming.). Mr. Cocke makes 
a very wise observation which I hope all 
our western folks will read; one of the 
prime reasons why so many western men 
who come east fail, is that they are 
not judges of eastern land. They often 
buy the poorest farm in a neighborhood. 
They also do not heed customs that have 
become established as best in the locality 
where they buy. Another reason for this 
is that western farmers are accustomed 
to large bodies of land of uniform quality, 
and hence are naturally inclined to judge 
a farm by those next to.it. 

Lloyd Z. Jones, of Illinois, a Farm Jour- 
nal subscriber for forty-four years, says 
that he knows of a case where one man, 
with four old plug horses, produced 6,000 
bushels of corn in a season, by actual 
measurement. No fertilizer, no hoeing. 
‘Eastern land may grow more corn to the 
acre; but see how much you must put into 
the acre to get it. And it can’t grow more 
than this land can grow. A man ean fuss 
around all summer with a hoe and raise 
300 to 400 bushels of corn. Out here one 
man can tend sixty or eighty acres with a 
two-row cultivator.” 

A very thoughtful letter comes from A. 
Wallstrom, who formerly owned a farm 
in Northern Wisconsin but who has re- 
cently gone to Southern New York. He 
says he has no kick on New York soil, but 
that it is harder to make money there than 
it was in Wisconsin. He cites the follow 
ing reasons: 

1. The creamery in New York last April 
paid sixty-one cents for butterfat in whole 
milk, and kept the skim-milk. His old 
Wisconsin creamery, several miles from a 
railroad, was paying at this time seventy- 
one and one-half cents to seventy-two 
cents for butterfat in cream. 

2. Roads are not kept open in winter as 
they should be, making it hard to do 
winter eo! te 

3. The Extension Service gives farmers 
more help in Wisconsin than in New York. 
He says he is a member of his county farm 
bureau, but when he asked the county 
agent for help he was told he had too many 
questions to answer. The aguas promised 
to call on him months ago but has never 
done so. The agent spends his time 
editing a monthly pee when he should 


be busy showing farmers how to make 2 


[Continued on page 85] 
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HE PAPEC Ensilage Cutter is the efficiency, demand for Papec Ensilage Cut- rot 

4 choice of mem who know machinery. tess hasmade the Papec plant the largest ex- ' tH 

a The mechanical principles on which the clusive ensilage cutter factory in the world. 4 as et 

3 Papec is built have rernained the same for 20 Papecis “‘serpreme with menwho know.’’ is Bt 

years— use these principles are right. a a . ae biilt 

ae re 

4 ing for thousands of farmers, because its silage in a steady stream to the height of Li rill 

sturdy, durable construction has practically . Sin | Se ln mie de fous oh : i rlitt 

4 eliminated breakdowns and dela me 5 ly thang cre 0 ar 

a ys ties from 3 to 30 tons per hour—a 3 aif 
a The fact that the Papec operates with Jess  horse-power gasoline engine operates the 1 yi! , 

- power proves its efficiency. Because of this smallest size. Remember, it is guaranteed. j Saree 

fils 

Own Your Own Papec—tt Pays aii 

Tell us what kind of power you have and the horse-power, and we will tell you the ¢ Su 

right size of Papec to buy. Write today for catalog and guarantee. Use the coupon. il 

PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 102 Main Street © SHORTSVILLE, NEW YORK Hi 

With our 36 distributing houses the Papec dealer can give you TT 

the same service as if the Papec were made in a nearby town 
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2,3, 4, 6,812, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 
LOW PRICES 


Don’t wait if you need any size or ji 
style engine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Detects. 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine eek He Bate on akide. eae to 
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Salesman Wanted 


E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. 


Or, he may never have sold goods at all, 


but thinks he can, wants to try and is 
willing to learn. 








The position may require some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 


Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 


The position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
salary, and there is promotion. 


The man who owns or has the use of a 
car, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 


Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, where you went to school 
and what business experience you have 
had—be explicit. Also say where you 
would prefer to work, and what you 
have been edrning. | 





Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company | 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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SAW MILLS, SHINGLE MuLts, encmes, 
DELOACH CO., 305,.Atlanta, Ga. 
Bi iiick sale. 'A.'S. J.scare The Farm Journal, Phila.” 


























Handy Farm Grapple 
By G. A. TIBBANS, Karfeus 


TRULY convenient contrivance for 

any one who has heavy things to 

lift to considerable heights is S the 
handy farm grapple shown in Fig. 1. 

This grapple is known as the “quick- 
gripping tong type” of beam grapple. As 
the sketch shows, the hooks are similar 
to ice-tongs, and can be made from about 
one-half inch by two-inch flat stock. 
The links should be welded into the eyes. 
The process of making these is easy if 
one has, as one should have, a farm 
tool shop with a small forge in it. 
Or, if one must have a blacksmith do 
the work, the expense will be trifling 
and the usefulness very great. The 
grapple will prove valuable for all 
sorts of work around the farm, the 
barns, shops and other buildings. 
As the sketch shows, it may be 
fastened to an overhead beam. It 
can also be used on the lower tackle- 
hook. No farmer should be without 
the convenience. 


Metal Shears from Old Files 


Use them for cutting iron 


A pair of old flat files which have be- 
come too dull for further use will 
make good snips for cutting sheet 
metal. 

First, grind off all the teeth on two 
edges (see e and f in cross-section 
view of Fig. 2.) and grind edge, f, to 
a slight bevel. 

Before the holes in the ends for the 
pivot-bolt can be drilled, the temper 
(in end only) will have to be drawn. 
This is done by heating the end to a 
dull red and cooling slowly. The heat 
is prevented from running up the 
file by wrapping ali but the end of the 
file in wet protective cloths. 

One of the files is 
fastened to the side 
of a block, b, by a 
small strap of metal, 
g, and by the pivot- 
bolt, c. This block is 
fastened to a base, a 
A file or chisel handle 








hole, ’plock or plug up one end, and po 


¢, wrap one thickness of paper around the a 
shaft, place it through the center of the © 


melted babbitt in the one-eighth-inch space a | 


around the shaft. However, this be 
could be made of. iron pipe. also, havi 


an inside diameter slightly larger than the © 


shaft. 


Now for the feeding device; v is a halfs = 


inch rod having threads its entire length, 


A half-inch hole in line with the other — 
shaft is bored in b. A nut, m, to fit the 7 


threaded shaft, is sunk flush’ with the — 


surface of b, and a little plate, n, is screwed ~ 
to it, as shown, to keep the nut in 7 


place. 


The chuck can be obtained from an 
old brace, possibly. 


bit stock drills. 





Two Handy Knives 
By SMITH McGREGOR 


cutting burdocks and small bushes, 
and so I tried making one from the 
blade of a discarded scythe. I cut 
about ten inches from the tip of the 
blade and then riveted this tip to a 
heavy wooden handle, being careful 
that the rivets were sunk enough so 
they would not hurt my hands when 
using the knife. 





ground down until it was quite t 
then scoured. It makes a very g 


fits over the ‘loaves, and cuts easily, 


—_——@————— _- 


When initials of the 








is fitted to the end 





of the movable file, 
asshown. J.P. L. 





Metal Drilling Machine 
By J. P. LEWIS, Colorado 


Drilling metal with a brace and drill is 
anes work. There is_ almost 
alwa. t hand waste material out of 
which a ea drilling machine can be 
constructed, as in Fig. 3. 

We will need, first, a pair of — 
large one, d, and a small pinion, e. 
any kind at hand. The writer had a 
from one side of an old lawn-mower, which 
was very good. 

Make a long base, a, of 2 x 6-inch wood, 
and bolt to it two heavy blocks, b and c¢, 
one at each end. 

Now for mounting our 
gears, a short piece of pipe, = 
driven in a hole in block, } 
c, makes a good bearing 
for the large gear. Ss 
e, is keyed to one end of a “YJ 
half-inch shaft, k. An 
excellent bearing for this Fig. 3 
shaft can be e of bab- 
bitt, if some of that metal 
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shipping. To avoid 
just below the neck 


store, or they can be cut from a piece of 


sheet brass or copper with a pair of tin- | 
Letters — 
or figures made of aluminum are very — 
Cans so marked can 


ner’s. shears and a narrow chisel. 


difficult to solder. 
always be easily identified, and thus loss 
may be prevented. The lids are stenciled 


to correspond with the letters or figures 


W. H. Underwood. 


on the cans. 





To remove screws that have the heads ‘ 


broken off, the quickest way is to use & 
screw extractor. Dealers sell them. 
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is at hand. _ Bore a three- 
fourth-ineh - hole through 





I needed a rough knife suitable for ’ 


bread-knife, for the curve of the blade ~ 


Marking cream cans: & 


owner are painted on 
cream cans, the cans ~~ 
have to be remarked 
frequently as the @ 
marks become dim ~ 
due to washing and ~ 


this, we soldered ~ 
brass letters to the sloping part of the can ~ 

rass or copper let- — 
ters can be purchased from mail-order — 
firms, or = from a local hardware ~ 


The inside end of shaft has a metal ~ 
or wood disk, p, fixed to it, for mate- § 
rial being drilled to rest against. The” 
other end has a disk, s, to serve asa 
hand wheel for feeding up the work, _ 


If not, a hole is ~ 
drilled in the end of the shaft, k, and 
then filed square and tapering, to take 


y 


sf 
ke 
* 


This rough knife pleased me so © 
much that 1 made another one. The © 
blade of the last one was carefully ~ 
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Now Sold Direct 


From Maker to Wearer 


During the past fifteen years, 10,500,000 pairs of Lion Brand 
and Steven Strong work shoes have been sold through 
fifteen thousand stores. Last year the shoe buying public 
bought over $6,000,000 worth. 


f , From coast to coast, men and boys who appreciate extra value in work 
“MADE IN MILWAUKEE shoes, have come to these stores again and again to buy these shoes. 


From the day the first pair of these super-work shoes was made, we 
have left nothing undone to make Lion Brand and Steven Strong 
stand for the finest work shoes in the country. 


It has not been easy to do this. It has meant the building of our own 
tannery, the buying and tanning of hides—as we could find no leather 
in the open market good enough to go into Lion Brand Shoes. 


Pay Only One Small Profit 


But we are not satisfied. We want thousands upon thousands more 
satisfied customers and so we are cutting off all unnecessary profits, 
not only the profit of the tanner, the salesman, the jobber and the 
store keeper, but limiting our own profits to from 10 to 25 cents a 
pair. In this way we can offer you Lion Brand Shoes at from one 
dollar to three dollars less per pair than you have paid at the stores. 


It has taken us fifteen years to build up business through thousands 
of stores. We believe our action in turning direct to you is more 
than justified by the ever-increasing need of fewer profits between 
the producer and the buyer. 
Lion Brand policy on quality of Lion Brand Shoes will be kept up ab- 
solutely—a half million dollar factory is behind them. The only dif- 
ference you will find between buying from the store and direct from 
our factory will be a big cut on the price of your work shoes. 
Catalog picturing and pricing Lion Brand Shoes for men 
and boys is being printed. A postcard request will bring 
it to you. You will be delighted with the saving offered. 
You will be more than delighted with the quality of the 
shoes themselves. Write TODAY. 


HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE Co. 
DEPT. A3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Financial reference—ask any banker to look 
up eur standing 














Men’s Brown Hardy-Hide 
No: 76 own tonnage), Hard Cap ‘fos 
Blucher, Whole Vamps, Ooze Gussets, 
Nail fastened Half Double Soles, sizes § 
to 11. Wide widths only. Well shaped, 
well made, durable and c i 
every respect a better shoe than we have 
ever known to be offered at ing like 
this price. This shoe has sold at retail as 
high as $6.00. 


Send money order, draft PRICE 


or your own check. Be 
sure to mention size. 
many styles and grades, B 
some of which may please 

you better, WE PAY POSTAGE 
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Shiverin 


Moments! 


Why 10-rib warmth helps 


you over them 


ITH the icicles hanging 

from the roof, it is no 
fun getting up and feeling for 
thé lantern in the dark. But 
you can make it less disagree- 
able. Mayo 10-rib knitting 
will help you over the shiver- 
ing moments between your 


bed and the barn. 

10-rib knitting puts extra cosy 
warmth into Mayo Underwear. It 
is only natural that a garment knit 
with 10-ribs to the inch instead of 
the usual eight should be warmer 
and more elastic. Then, 10-rib knit- 
ting has another advantage. It gives 
to Mayo 10-rib underwear strength 
to withstand numerous battles with 
the wash tub. No matter how many 
times a Mayo garment is washed it 
always feels soft and springy as a 
well made garment should. 

Ask your dealer to show you one 
of these Mayo 10-rib garments. Feel 
the softness of it. Stretch it. Notice 
how it gives and how it returns to its 
original shape. 10-ribs to the inch 
does it. . < 

Be sure to get the genuine Mayo 
10-rib warmth. Look for our dia- 
mond-shaped trade-mark sewn in 
the neck-band of every garment. 


THE MAYO MILLS 
MAYODAN, N.C. MT. Atry, N.C. 


Sales Office: 
346 Broadway, New York City 





Winter Underwear for Men and Boys 
Union Suits : Shirts : Drawers 











THE FARM JOURNAL 


Helping with the Income Tax : 


By GROVER F. FOX 


season when the goverfment reaps 
its crop of income taxes. Its har- 
vest from our farms depends not only on 
how well we have tilled our acres and 
marketed our crops, but also on how 
accurately we make our reports. From 
ast experience a great many of us already 
eel more or less acquainted with the In- 
come Tax. This year, with the declining 
value of the dollar—or the increase in 
prices, whichever way you want to put it— 
more of us than ever before will contribute 
a part of the product of our labor to the 
government’s harvest. . 
The Income Tax Law, as passed and 
signed in February, 1919, remains un- 
changed. So we can expect the same 
rovisions that applied in 1919 to remain 
in force for 1920. Briefly, the provisions 
in which we are most interested are con- 
tained in the two sections of the Law, as 
follows: 


Section 223 provides “that every indi- 
vidual having a net income for the taxable 
year of $1,000 or over,ifsingle . . . ,, 
or $2,000 or over, if married . .. ., 
shall make, under oath, a return, stating 
specifically the items of his gross income, 
and the deductions and credits allowed . .”* 


A with the new year comes the 


Section 210 provides “that . .. . 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year, upon the net income 
of every individual a normal tax,” at the 
rate of four per cent upon the first $4,000 
of the net income in excess of the credits 
allowed, and eight per cent on amounts 
over $4,000. 


Any one having a net income in excess 
of $5,000 ($4,000 plus the personal ex- 
emption of $1,000) is subject to addi- 
tional tax in the form of a surtax, and his 
problem is further complicated by this. 

It will be noted that the tax is based on 
net income. Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance first, to understand exactl 
what is meant by the term “net income’; 
and, second, to know how the figure for 
net income can be determined most readily 
and still be accurate. 

Any one who makes an incorrect report 
of net income for his income tax, wrongs 
either the government or himself. Very 
few desire wilfully to cheat the govern- 
ment; on the other hand, very few, in these 
times of high taxes, care to pay more than 
their just share. 

The Act defines net income as “‘the gross 
income, less the deductions allowed . . .” 
and then proceeds to describe what shall 
and what shall not be included in de- 
termining “gross income,” and also what 
may- be subtracted as “deductions.” 
“Gross income” includes income from 
wages in whatever form paid, from busi- 
nesses, or sales, also from interest, rent 
and dividends, as well as “gains or profits, 
and income derived from any source what- 
ever.” This last clause is very inclusive; 
but the following are among the items 
that need not be included: The value of 
property acquired by gift or inheritance, 
interest upon the obligations of the 
United States, of a state, or any political 
subdivision thereof, or from the securities 
issued 7 the Federal pose Act. _— 
are speci rovisions applying to large 
holders of Liberty bonds; but in general 
it can be said that the ifiterest from all 
—— bonds, whether of the United 

tates, of the state, or the town or munic- 
ipality, need not be included in gross 
income. 

The “deductions,” to be taken from the 
“gross income”’ to determine “‘net income,” 
are the following items: All the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid during the 
year in carrying on the farm, such as feed 
or stock, wages for farm labor (but not 


for household work), seed, fertilizer, small 
tools, repairs, supplies, and overhead ex- 
penses—such as interest paid, taxes (e 
cept income tax), losses not covered by 7 
insurance, bad debts, and “a reasonab r 
allowance for the exhaustion, wear and™ 4] 
tear of property used in the trade or busi- 
ness.”” Contributions for religious, chari- 
table or educational purposes, not in ex=- 
cess of fifteen per cent of the net income, 
may also be. deducted. 
Amounts paid out for additional land, 
new machinery or equipment, livestock 
purchased, and new fences can not be 
deducted as farm expenses; neither can 
the value of crops produced on the farm — 
and used in feeding the livestock. Bi. 
Depreciation, or the allowance for wear ~ 
and tear on buildings and equipment, 
spreads the cost of these over a term of © 
years. This item is generally figured at | 
the following rates: Three to five per cent 7 
on buildings; ten per cent on machinery, ~ 
vehicles and large tools; twenty to twenty- ~ 
five per cent on tractors, trucks and auto- 
mobiles used on farm; and a rate on stock ~ 
urchased, based on thecost and estimated B 
ife of the livestock. ie 
It is also to be noted that personal or ~ 
living expenses and wages paid to members” ™ 
of the family, if dependent or under © 
twenty-one years of age, can not be | 
deducted. : s 
As the law allows the deduction of busi- ~ 
ness expenses but not of living expenses, | 
it is very important that the two classes 
of expenses be kept separate. Here farm- ~ 
ers have a very difficult problem, not to be 7 
found in manufacturing and other busi- 
nesses. Their farming and living expenses ~ 
are peculiarly intermingled, for who can 
draw a sharp line between the {ore and 
the home? They must use their own © 
judgment in telling which are business 
expenses and which are personal. For 
instance, repairs on the dwelling-house are 
living expenses, but repairs on barns, sheds 
and tenant-houses are business expenses, 
The expense of an automobile or carri 
used both for business and pleasure should” 
be divided. The value of farm produce 
exchanged for groceries or merchandlil 
must be included as income. However, 
farm crops consumed on the farm 
tables need not be counted as income. 
The net income, determined by taking 
the deductions from the gross income, a8 
these terms have been described, will nob” 
agree by any means with the cash balan 
at the end of the year. 
As a matter of fact, cash need not be #1 
considered to change hands in determining 
some items that affect taxable income 
allowable deductions. A taxpayer, if 
so desires, may keep his records on the 
“accrual basis.”” In this case, sales 4 
considered income, and purchases 
cansidered expenses when made, although 
the cash may not actually change hand 
until the following year. This practise 
being more and more widely wu 
especially when books are kept and in- 
ventories taken; and this practise show8 "4, 
more accurately than the ‘cash basis” th 
net income for any one period or year. 
From what has been said so far, it 
plain that some records of the farm b 
ness must be kept so that the figures 
income and expenses can be determine 
accurately. In next month’s issue, 
records and methods best suited to show 
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the net income for the year will be 7) - 


described. 





We shall be very glad to answer any | 
ms on the Income Tax. Ad- } 4 
Income Tax Editor, The Farm ~ q 

Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. y a 
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from the! 
to the Planter ' 


Grow Bumper Crops--Quality Yield comes only from Quality Seeds 


Buckbee’s seeds are not ordinary seeds, but “Full of Life,” famous the world over 
for their productiveness and superior quality—the best that money can buy. Our 

seed farms cover hundreds of acres and are under the constant supervision of our own 
trained experts. All seeds, bulbs and plants are carefully selected and thoroughly 
inspected. For 50 years we have supplied hundreds of thousands of the most particu- 
lar planters and satisfied —— We ship as high as 7000 orders daily. ‘Ordinarily 
shipments are made same dayne order is received. Note our wonderful offer below and 
take advantage of it today. This is simply to show you the unusual quality of Buckbee’s 
“Full of Life” seeds. 


Try I This Bumper Crop Collection Mette Buia 


Red King Worth l5c Lettuce—Sensation Worth 15c 

Coit ee Worth 15¢ Radish—Earliest of Al} Worth lic 

Celery—Long Worth 20¢ Tomato— Ev Worth 206 
20 Spring Flowering Bulbs— 

This Collection of World Beaters worth $1.25. All full sized packages. Guaranteed to please 


SEND 10c fo.covet zostess and packing and receive this valuable 


A Few of Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Seed Specialties 


Beet—Buckbee’s Sunset Lettuce-——Buckbee’s Mammoth All Head 


An improvement in Turnip-shaped Beets for table use, and Entirely new and a — Fensarhe mashes garden 
by far the best early, dark red 3 Turnip Beet in cultivation. ; ot Any ones & map Fan haga A 3 -yee y— 3 — 
We control the entire stock. 10c; % Ib. 45c; Ib. $1.50. A sure header. The ndest, most valuable lettuce ever in- 

pronase ene ve New Race Horse troduced. Never failsto please. Pkt. 10c; 4 tb. 70e; Ib. $2.50. 
in cultivation. Ready for use Musk Melon—Buckbee’s New Honey Boy 
the seed. First in the mar- ~ Earliest of all Rocky Ford Melons. Brings highest market 
money — for the market LF Yield heavy crops from early Summer to Fall, Solid. 
stock of this earliest of all deal Shipper. Pkt. 10c; %4 lb. 45¢; 1 Ib. $1.50, 
Pkt. 20c; % ib. $1.25; Ib. $4.25. Onion—Buckbee’s ove Wampum 


Cucumber—Buckbee’s New Rockford Pickle golden yellow. A great money maker. Prize winn 
” a at the world’s ooo Onion chews held at Nappanee a 


A general favorite exclusively by M8NY ‘Wolfe Lake, Ind. We advise early orders, Pee ite Ib 
pickle factories race ae Po 95c; 2 Ib. $3.00. Special prices on large quantiti ; % lb, 














der, of dark green the entire 


fine variety. Pkt. 10c ig We doe: Ib. $1.25. pens Reckfent Seed Farms. Bright scarlet. 
ated on our 
Sweet Corn—Buckbee’s Early Sunrise enly well up to the stem; gmall seed oa. has no 


A very distinct variety ; large ears; exceedingly tender and hard core thin skin, but very tough. £ okniid bang ship 
sweet. Carefully grown and selected. st, largest and ing i dest early Tomato introduced 
best on record. We control entire stock. Pkt'l0c; ih sce bys. Pkt 200; %4 Ibe $115; Ib. $3.00. aabessive 


Write Today For Our New Seed and Plant Guide 


Cao of the Sat ecu cnt saat feaieestive Prat see Ptant books published. Fully describes every popular vari- 
of vegetable, flower, field — plants ane bulbs. Offers rare and choice varieties, many of which cannot be 
elsewhere. specialties are ee prize winners at alj County and 


en ie er mean 


Rockford Seed Farms 
Farm 1001 Rockford, 
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HAT everyday, plain key 
that you are accustomed to 
seeing in the pantry door can be 
every bit as much a Yale key as 
the small, flat key in your pocket. 


Take a look at it and see. 


No key isa Yale key without the 
name ‘“‘Yale”’ graven into it. 


In future don’t worry about the 
shape of a key—hold it up to 
your eyes and buy by the name 
Yale on it. 


That’s the test for the best in 
keys that are flat or keys that 
are round— 


As well as for all that is finest in 
reputation, design, workmanship 
and material in Builder’s Locks 
and Hardware, Bank Locks, Pad- 
locks, Night Latches, Door Clos- 
ers, Chain Blocks and Electric 
Industrial Trucks. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn. rT 
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YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 


~YALE- 
Use Cow Boy Pokes! 


Pokes Make Money 


Stop your cattle from breaking 
fences, trampling crops; injuring 
themselves—use Cow Boy Pokes. 
Light steel; rust proof; last a 

lifetime. Over a million in use. 

Cheaper and better than home- 

e pokes. 


> o 

Don’t risk your money— 
, save fences, 
avoid veterinary bills, avoid law suits. Ask 
our Gusler, oF waite for circular and introductory price 

it users. Give dealer’s name, your township, your exact 
post-office address, and names of three neighbors owni 
unruly cows. First letter from each locality gets the 
price, so write right away ! 


C. B. POKE MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Better Banks Make Better Farmers 


By R. A. WARD, Oregon 
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One of the Shorthorn 


A ETTER bulls, bucks and bears 
build bigger bank balances,’ the 
slogan adopted by The First 

National Bank of Bend, Ore., has been the 

or ai of a campaign of agricultural de- 

velopment that is unique in banking 
annals. 

In the first place, Bend, and Deschutes, 
which are in the heart of Central Oregon, 
to the traveler passing through on the 
train, do not. look Lge sas | inviting 
from an agricultural standpoint. The 
rough, rolling lands of the Deschutes 
valley stretch away to the foothills, and 
above all tower the snow-capped peaks of 
the Cascades. The native open range is 
covered with juniper and sage-brush, in- 
habited chiefly by sage rats and jack- 
rabbits, and furnishes grazing for thou- 
sands of range sheep and cattle. Here 
some twelve years ago an irrigation proj- 
ect was constructed, and the waters of 
the Deschutes river led out on the thirsty, 
but fertile, voleanic lands of the valley, 
wrought a wonderful transformation. 

The desert gave way to happy homes 
and luxuriant alfalfa fields. he soil 
was found to be particularly adapted for 
potatoes. 

This was the condition of the country 
when The First National Bank of Bend 
opened its doors ten years ago in the little 
frontier town of a few hundred population. 
The bank was run by a man named 
Hudson, who differed from ordinary 
bankers in that he believed his bank could 
grow and prosper only in proportion as 
his customers grew and prospered. This, 
then, comparatively new view of banking 
was what the new undeveloped country 
needed, and the bank and its farmer pa- 
trons started on a _ of prosperous 
growth which is still in progress. From 
a town of a few hundred, Bend grew to a 
thrifty city of 6,000. From a bank with 
deposits of $40,000, The First National 
grew to an institution with deposits of 
more than $1,500,000, and the progress 
of the farmers who had been helped by the 
bank kept pace with the. growth of the 
institution. 

The bank first made itself known as an 
institution concerned with the develop- 
ment and upbuilding of the country back 
in 1913. at year banker Hudson no- 
ticed the trend toward-straight alfalfa 
and potato farming, and recogni the 
need of diversification and the keeping of 
more livestock. Accordingly, he sent out 
and secured several carl of — 
Holstein cows and Duroc -Jersey i 
oe ceeaes st Tee Se ee ee 
through the most difficult period re- 


bulls brought in by the bank 


claiming a ranch from the raw lands of the 
desert. There had been but few crops, the 
markets were bad, and, in short, prac- 
tically every farmer was up against it. . | 
This obstacle was overcome by Hudson 
distributing the cows and pigs among the 
farmers of the district in proportion to each 
farmer’s ability to-eare for them, and 
giving the farmers a year’s time in which 
to pay for them. Descendants of these 
cows and pigs can still be seen on Central 
Oregon ranches, though the importations 
were brought in over eight years ago. 
The country settled up, the towns grew 
larger, and the bank grew in size until 
Hudson found it difficult to devote much 
time to his banker-farmer activities. Being 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the Oregon Bankers’ Association he had 
watched carefully the development of the 
banker-farmer idea, and finally decided 
the time was ripe to install an agricultural 
department in his bank. Accordingly, in 
1919, he hired the local county agricultural 
agent, made him a vice-president of the 
bank, gave him a desk in the corner of 
the lobby and told him to “go toit.” A 
program for the agricultural development 
of the county was drafted and the work 
started. More than a year has passed 
since that time, and ample opportunity 
has been given to observe the results. 
The first thing undertaken was increas- 
ing the alfalfa acreage of Deschutes county. 
That job was done, and the bank then 
turned its attention to the livestock owned 
by its customers. It saw great opportuni- 
ties for more constructive work. 
sheep were shearing only about seven or 
eight pounds, and the bucks used were in 
many instances little, bow-legged scrubs. 
The range steers also showed the need of 
better ancestry, so the bank started its 
livestock improvement campaign. It 


was convinced of the truth of the slogan - — 


adopted for the campaign which was 
“Better bulls, bucks and boars build big- 
ger bank balances.” 

The agriculturist visited some ten 
ranchmen and secured their permission to 
purchase purebred Shorthorn bulls for 
them. These were secured, and the bank 
financed the men in the usual way. The 


Hereford range men were then assisted in ee 


a similar manner. 


The bank then took up with its patrons — 


the matter of. breeding these bulls at 


home, and after considerable preparatory — 


work six men were found who wanted to 
tackle the purebred Shorthorn business. 
any accompanied the bank agriculturist 
to the Pacific International Show at Port- 
land and purchased some of the best and 
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highest-priced cows in the Shorthorn sale. 
The i ist. them selected several 


more females, and the Shorthorn ves 
in Deschutes county was wn 4 
under wa These cows brought fort 
some ex bull calves, which the bank 
sold for the new breeder to range cattlemen 
who were also customers of the bank. 

The range sheepmen who do business 
with the bank run some 200,000 ewes, so 
attention was next given to this important 
industry. The bank purchased seventy- 
four very choice registered Rambouillet 
ewes aun an $800 ram from a reputable 
breeder in Idaho, and these were dis- 
tributed among farmers who desired to 
take up breeding purebred Rambouillets 
and supplying bucks for the range trade. 
These ewes lambed about 112 husky lambs 
last spring, and in July one of the four- 
month-old ram lambs tipped the seales 
at ninety pounds. 


» Develop Agriculture, Create Wealth 


Other activities carried on were the or- 
ganization of pig clubs, the holding of a 
potato-yield contest, distributing black- 
leg yoy conducting a farmers’ “For 
— and Exchange” department, holding 

-farmer mixer where some 1,200 
tears discussed mutual problems with 
the bankers of Central Oregon, and 
publishing monthly a little farmers’ news- 
paper ed The First National Bank 
News, which is eagerly read by some 1,200 
farmers. The wholeservice is founded on 
the principle that. to develop agriculture is 
to create wealth, and the dominant policy 
of the institution may be gained from the 
following excerpt taken from some of 


its adve 
“it eee eked of those associated in 


this enterprise that a bank’s value to its 
community is measured by the service it 
renders. The right of a bank to exist and 
enjoy the patronage of its community is 
in exact proportion to its willingness to 
foster, by every itimate means, the 
natural and ind resources of the ter- 
ritory which it serves.” 

May the day be not far distant when 
the bankers throughout this great United 


States of ours take a similar view of their | 


duties toward their respective communities. 


Inland Waterways 


After reading your Journal for the last 
four or five years, I must say that I feel 
that you and many other agricultural 
papers are neglecting one of the biggest. 
necessities of the day—our imland water- 
ways, which would mean so much to both 
producers and consumers at this time. 
They furnish cheaper transportation. 

We are living within 132 miles of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Farm after farm is aban- 
doned on the inland waterway. The gov- 
ernment spent $199,000, then quit, refusing 
to put the motive power in. There are 
millions of feet. of good timber and hun- 
dreds of thousands of cords of good wood 
going to rot on these farms. Thousands of 
tons of good salt hay grow up and die 
every year, and now we hardly get one 
cent for it. Stop and think; is it any 
wonder the cost of living is high? 

We have been trying for the last. twelve 
months to get something done. We feel 
that we should have some consideration in 
this matter of improving our Canal, mak- 
ing it navigable for small boats. They 
would transport an immense tonnage of 
freight. if there was. only a small appro- 
priation to clean out. a few shoals, 

Delaware. P.A. L. 
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ALL RUBBER UPPERS 
RUBBERIZED CLOTH 
RUBBER COATED CLOTH 
HEAVY BROWN FLEECE 










SEMI-ROLLED EDGE SEG 
EXTRA HEAVY SOLE 









Everyone wears Kattle Kings | 
because they fit well, clean easily, and cost 


least for the season’s wear. 


Kiri KINGS are good for months and months of I. 
pr wear. Tough, gray soles of tire tread stock are welded - &§ 
pers by the Hood Pressure Process — the original 
ae ressure process, The all rubber uppers will clean \ 
es for ied ion not gather dirt as cloth uppers do. The } 
heavy brown fleece lining keeps the feet warm. Kattle Kings 
are comfortable, durable and economical. Be sure the overshoe } 
you bay bears the word HOOD with an arrow through it. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US i 

HOOD RUBBER. PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 

Massachusetts 
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RED SWAMPER RED BOOT 
The Hood Red Swamper ‘The Red Booris particu- 
is an all lace shoe, duck larly popular for its extra 
lined, with all rubber up- long wear and good 







looks. Durable red gum 


ones and a heavy gray 
uppers, duck lined. 


sole. To be worn over 






CI 


CAs 









socks. They fit Tough, tire-tread soles 
BAS) bly and snugly, joined by the seme 
os and wear well, An ideal ssute Process’. 







for Hood Red Boots te 


shoe for use in deep 
look for the yellow label. Rea Boot 


Red ‘Suaper snow. 










mivaite FoR AeGaT THe WORLD PANODS oar 
smallest, low cut, green, rotten, 

DOUBLE-TRIPLE POWER _ Wildest 
DOUBLE- in swamp or on hillsides in min- 
utes. Orherrmethods take hours. 
Made of tough steel. Weighs less. 
Will last a life time. You alone’ 
can yank out biggest stumps 
) feet and cheaply. Plenty 


t cable, blocks, hooks 
Hock FREE 

















eon a “Take-up.” 


with every outfit. 2 









FOUR PLANS OF PAYMENT 


> MOHR STEELCO. 2eaname, | 
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CANADA 


Come from the place wh 
ate ay Gare oe gh tng 


Along the dian National 
Railways land is selling for $20t 
unsurpassed for fertile ao eg gh 


eeds, by experts eae 1 000 
miles ~¢ an hn whose advice, free ty you, 


is of great practical value. 


You'll Feel at Hom 

Western Canada extends a helpful band 
to you. Friendly neighbors 
language and customs — splendid echools, 
churches and social life—warm, sunny grow- 
ing summers and dry, healthful winters— 
law and order—efficient labor supply— await 
zon in fyi wonderfully prosperous “LAST 


Profi mn Wheat and Dairying 
Erte in. ¥ ‘arms along the Canad a- 
tional Railways aan more than 20 bushels of 
wheat per acre. Under ope he favorable conditions 
a yield of 60 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 
airying is very profitable. A world-wide mar- 
ket cx: all that weuern Canada can produce 


wis 
Western Canada taxes ays li htty on the farmer 
There is a smal! tax on the land, bat Bullaings, im ian 
provements, anima!s, machinery and personal 
are not L- at all. There is no feqpouned 
ates on farm lands to meet war expenditures. 


Terms 
Terms on “SELECTED” Ferme: i 10 per 
cent cash down, balance in yments over 
aterm of years; interest usua Sly 6 be 6 percent. 


Reduced Rates ey Special 


rsio 
Reduced railway rates will be made ed land- 
SERB DY Gacms "anes ear uamar 
o! 
Canadian National Filles P ~ Ri 
ducted eueuenions A a also will be 
a information w it 
ais Ob MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


emi, ——- ————— ce 8 
DEWITT FOSTER, |! 8u 
pt. 20 oh ara tallware, Chicago 
arquette ° 
—- poend pe & on ends without obligation to me, | 
o- orma ‘oy on tems concerning | 








Canada checked below: 











D Dpertanties for Big Profits 
Reduced iuced Railwa ag Bates for Landseekers 
epeves Business and Industria! Opportunities 
ores ersonally Conducted Ex | 
Name 
Address R. F.D. l 
Town .. State 




















Buys Strongest 
Fastest Hand Mixer 


Made Farmers every: 
where are keeping _ contractors’ 


profits by building their own con- 
crete foundations, barn floors,hog troughs, feed- 
ing floors, manure pits and fence posts with the 
Capacit of 2% 
cubic feet of ma- 
terials per- minute. 
Operates by hand or 
may be hitched to farm engine. Mixes better 
concrete faster and with less work than can be 
done with shevels or inferior mixers. Built 
entirely of iron and steel—nothing to 
break or wear out—iasts a life time. 
Fully guaranteed. 


SPECIAL 30 Day Offer 
Send today for 


complete details i \ 
of our amazing offer by which i a Y 


you can secure this wonderful h i j 
ian S 


mixer at the greatly reduced 



















price of $49—if you order now. 
Badger Wire & lron Works 


1001 OLEVELAND AVE., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















Steady Stream Pumps 
An abundance of fresh water for farm and home. 

thing different. No Pulsation, Vibration or Water Ham- 

mer, Fully descri in our Catalog A sent 
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Bridget and the Burglar—s, rranx Hampton Fox 
‘A love story of a pretty girl, a policeman and a burglar 


tion abundant. Tom Daley, the 

president of the Stockyards Bank 
spoke sharply to Bridget O’Brien, he 
private secretary and confidential stenog- 
rapher, who was also his protégé. This 
and weightier troubles made her late in 
completing the day’s work. 

When she step into the big steel 
vault to deposit the papers on which she 
had been working, all the other employees 
had finished their work. She did not 
realize until it was too late that no one had 
seen her enter the vault; but as she was 
a the papers away, she was startled 

y the closing of the massive steel door. 
As the big bolts shot into place, she cried 
out in alarm, then shrieked at 


Btn ce had been bad and irrita- 


others had all gone for the night. Com- 
pletely unnerved, she sank down on the 
steel floor and gave herself up to convulsive - 
sobbing. 

“Oh, Tim, Tim!” she exclaimed, “why 
did I ever quarrel with the best man on 
earth and break off our engagement? Why 
was I such a fool?” 

Tender memories of Tim filled her mind; 
and the big lazy Irish patrolman, her one- 
time fiancé, now appeared to her agitated 
mind as a real martyr. The day for their 
wedding had been set. Bridget, ay 
bubbling over with excitement, told Tim 
of all the beautiful things in her ho 
chest. That night Tim was cross. “What 
do I care about your petticoats and 





the top of her voice. The 
steel walls hurled her words 
back into her mouth. 

Bridget O’Brien had fought 
her way up from a place as 
Tom Daley’s kitchen girl to a 
first-rate place in the business 
world. She was determined 
that her work should be perfect; 
no misspelled words, no mis- 
placed unctuation marks 
marred the letters and papers 
which passed through her 
hands. This day had been 
terrible; both speed and ac- 
curacy seemed utterly to have 
forsaken her. 

Her mind had been preoc- 
cupied, given over to sad 
memories of exactly a year ago. 
This morning she had opened 
her “‘hope-chest”’ before coming 
to the bank, and looked at the 
fancy articles which she had 
purchased and prepared with 
so much pains for her wedding. 
It was the first time in twelve 
months that she had dared 
even to look into that chest, 
whose contents were fragrant 
with the joy of the past. On 
this anniversary of the tragedy 
of her broken engagement, she 
had sat down on the floor be- 
side. the hope-chest and _ re- 
lieved her feelings with copious 
tears, until the call of the day’s 














duties brought her to herself. 
Then, with firm-sets lips, she 
had washed her face in cold 
water, powdered her freckled nose, and 
gathered her mass of red hair into the 
most attractive possible wave. This 
done, she boldly took from the hope-chest 
a heavy, richly embroidered petticoat and 
a new corset. 

“Since it’s all over and has been for a 
year,”’ she said to herself, “why leave these 
veautiful things in the chest any longer? 
Tim never’ll come back to me. -I might as 
well wear them out, and when they’re gone 
it’ll be easier to forget.” 

The touch of the new apparel did not 
help her to forget. All day it kept remind- 
ing her of that broken engagement. 
Snatches of old Irish love songs -which 
Tim used to sing in his rich bass vecice 
came into her mind over and over. She 
absolutely could not think of her work. 
Finally, even big-hearted Tom Daley, 
who had been a father to the homeless 
Irish girl in a strange land, had lost 


patience with her, exclaiming, “Bridget 
O’Brien, what's the matter? You're 
dreaming.” 


“Yes, I iis been dreaming,” she 
thought, “dreaming of the things that 
might have been.” ‘ 

And now upon the minor mishaps of a 
most unlucky day came this terrible climax. 

She realized the futility of meee 
to attract the attention of any one be 
those walls of steel. Undoubtedly. t the 


After she had finished tying him, he lay very quiet 


corsets?” he had blurted, with brutal dis- 
regard for Bridget’s feelings. 

Tim had been unfortunate and was feel- 
ing particularly blue. The Stockyards 
Bank had been robbed under his very nose 
the night before. He had been called on 
the carpet and was likely to lose his posi- 
tion; therefore he was in no position to 
buy the nice new cottage which together 
they had looked over several times, 
Bridget knew that her friend and bene- 
factor, Tom Daley, had sustained a serious 
loss through the robbery, and she began to 
chide Tim with neglect of duty. Since 
both of them were Irish, red-hot words 
shot back and forth in rapid succession. 
Tim taunted Bridget with being only a 
woman. She informed’ him that no 
burglar could rob a bank on her beat, if 
she were a patrolman. 

“Yes, you ’d smoother ’?im with your 
petticoat an’ tie im up with your corset 
strings an’ scream for the patrol wagon. 
These new women. make me sick; ey 
think they know all about a man’s job, 
when the only thing they’re fit for is to 
wash an’ scrub an’ keep house.” 


“Well, sir, Mr. Tim Murphy, I'll show ~ 


you that I can do something besides w 
and scrub; and I’d like to remind you, Mr. 
Tim Murphy, that the O’Briens are 
fighters. “They never run away from a@ 
hard job.” [Continued on page 66] 
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Stopping Gullies and Washes 


By C. B. McGEE, Ohio 
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This gully has been partly filled 





LIVE in a part of the country where the 

land is hilly, and the fields sloping and 
subject to soil washing, such as gullies and 
ditches. When { notice a wash starting 
in one of my fields, I fill the wash with old 
hay, straw or almost any worthless ma- 
terial. I pack this tightly in the wash, 
because it will make the wash fill up with 
rich soil. Then I use a little fine m&nure 
and sow grass-seed; and, in a short time, 
the place occupied by the small wash will 
be covered over with a heavy sod. 

I fill the large gullies about two-thirds 
full of various kinds of material, as it 
would require too much soil to fill them. 
In the bottom of the gully I use stone, 
which I cover, with brush, old hay, corn- 
stalks or anything I have that_is of no 
value. I then bore a line of holes on each 
side of the gully, spacing thembout three 
feet apart, and in each hole I place a stick 
of twenty per cent dynamite primed with 
a No. 6 blasting cap attached to a piece 
of good fuse. Battery and electric fuses 
may be used, but the fuse and cap is the 
cheapest method. The force of the ex- 
plosive finishes the work of filling the 
gully with dirt. I use a good drag harrow 
to smooth over the dirt, and the place once 
occupied by the gully can now be used for 
sowing seed. The work can be done in a 
very short time and the cost of the 
dynamite used is a small item in com- 
parison with the value of the improvement. 





Why is a baby like wheat? Because it 
is cradled, threshed, and becomes the 
flower of the family. 
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“Little Boy Blew!” 








30 Days FREE 
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No Buckles, No Rings, No Loops, No Billets; 
No Holes in Berane ites aa 


WALSH SAMSON Other 
% Styles, Breechingless, Back Pad, Side | . 
eae Backers, etc., $66 to $88, Freight Paid. ¢ 
Cg 
Before You Buy Any Harness, Let Me Send 


iat: I You This Wonderful, No-Buckle Harness 
del @ on 30 Days FREE Trial | 


Post yourself on the latest and best 
improvements in harness before you buy. Try the Walsh on 
your team 30 days—no obligation on your part. Send no 
money. That’s my way of showing the Walsh, right on your 
team, instead of in a harness shop. You are the sole judge. 
If after 30 days trial it does not prove to be the strongest, 
best fitting, handiest and best looking harness you ever saw, 
and $10 to $15 cheaper than old style harness of the same 
high grade leather, send it back at my expense. This wide 
open offer is the best guarantee I know of that the Walsh is 
an exceptionally good harness. 


Costs $10 to $15 Less Than Buckle Harness 


You not only save $10 to $15 over price of other har- 
ness of the same high grade leather, but you save double, 
yes, triple this amount in repair expense, as the Walsh has 
no buckles to tear the straps, no rings to wear the straps 
in two. Thousands of satisfied users, 


Six Months To Pay 


Don’t put off buying until the spring rush season begins. 
Order your Walsh now and get best terms. Take six months 
to pay, or pay cash and earn discount. 


Strongest—Best Looking Harness 


_ ee harness is the vy ser made 6 
ause every strap gives its full strength, 2 
Light and easy on team. Made in all ZA 
styles, back pads, breechingless, side ZA 
backers, etc. Has all the im- ZZ 
rovements. Write today 
for illustrated book, prices. 
liberal terms and free tri 
offer, also how you can 
earn money on the side 
showing Walsh harness to 


Strongest Harness * 













































your neighbors, 
James M. Walsh, Pres. 
WALSH FREE 
HARNESS CO. Handsome 
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With 100 


illustrations 


























This Winter—Saw Wood} 
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Hail the American “ Esperanto”! 


“Esperanto” is a sturdy boat, wel 








house? The 


can be operated on 


How would you like to live in this ice-covered 
cine Reef Lighthouse, Wisconsin, 
on the extreme —_ of the reef in Lake Michigan, 

nine months in the year. In the 
spring the keeper must cut through seven feet of ice 








strangest in the world. 


thousands under its massive wheels. 
were religious fanatics or whether they died by accident 
due to the pushing of the enormous mobs is not known 


This car, the car of Juggernaut, India, 
It is said to ee crushed 
Whether they 


Clara Kimball Young, the well-known 
actress, a new wardrobe said to 
be worth $200,000. Think of what 
$200, 000 could do today in an eco- 
nomic way. How would you spend it? 


Snap-Shots 





one of the 























This is the speedy Gloucester schooner that won 
the international fisherman’s y wel able f race Poy * the Ca 
a ol to stand 


nadian entry. The 
the heaviest blow. Compare this 
“* Shamrock ” in the October Farm Journal 


The container on the table has in it 
$187,500 worth of radium. Dr. S. A. 
Scohocky is holding a tube containin 
$5,000 worth of this strange materi 
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“Take me to my fetd* Dobbin, and this is where Dobbin finds himself. This “hotel” for 
horses is said to the only one of its kind in oe world. It is in Charlottenburg, near 
em Germany. It kes) ¥ luxurious — for the horses of the Bus pany, and ren’ 
“rooms” for horses brought into city. A yryrcd hotel service is i r the “ pts 


All pictures copyrighted by Sedimndel ah Ueameinend 


Over we go! Here is a very unusual 

photograph showing an airplane looping- 
e-loop. Looping-the-loop is an a 

taste. e prefer to travel right side- up 
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A Revolutionary 


Achievement! 


2-Yr. Old Trees Bear Fine Apple Crops! 


When we paid $5,000.00 for the 
original Golden Delicious tree 
some years ago, we ‘“‘builded 
better than we knew.’’ 

Reports from growers in 20 dif- 
ferent states show that Stark’s 
Golden Delicious trees bloom and 


bear apples when two years old. 
When Prof. Cranefield of Madison, Wis., 
Member of Executive Committee, ‘Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, visited us, in 
company with State Hor- 


great states, in late September, and 
saw Stark’s Golden Delicious in bear- 
ing, he declared: “All the horticul- 
tural writers will have to throw away 
their books on apples because Golden 
Delicious bears regularly on the new one- 
year wood—on the lateral buds, like a 
peach tree. This is wonderful. Unlike 
any other known apple. These trees 
mark a long step forward to the world 
of Pomology. T wena ’t have missed 
seeing these Golden Delicious trees in 
bearing for anything. Your photos and 
descriptions give us no idea compared. to 


with fruit. This feature makes these 
trees regular annual bearers.” 
F. L. Crane, Horticulturist from West 
Virginia State Experiment Station, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., (one of the investiga- 
ting party of the Horticulturists) as- 
pon “It is likely that this Golden 
Delicious will be the parent of a family 
of apple trees that will revolutionize 
le growing and make all the old stand- 
pt varieties back numbers.” 
When shown the scores upon scores of 
letters from practical, successful grow- 
ers in states everywhere in the United 


ticulturists of 12 other the actual trees themselves loaded States, testifying that 


. Stark's 
2 » Golden Delicious 


trees bloomed and bore in their orchards porta: “The ona 's Golden Delicious I got of 
a isiting horticult ou 2 years ago porte ee ecw ny gn 
aves ane ‘g ee Ne ee growth and bore bore 6 well-formed apples this year.’ 


ists were 
l , LeesSummit, Mo.,reports: 
Let us quote from just a few of these let- "My Sta ks ice Golden Delicious tree had had five bloe- 
This is the 


SIBEAR 


ters. If we printed them all, we would have 
to take many pages in this publication. 


Illinois—J. Ginther, Bone Gap, IIl., reports: 
Stark Golden Delicious—2-yr. old—has 21 ae 
on it. They are fine.” 


Iowa—Dr. W. E. Lawhead, Burlington, Ia., re- 


“Richer, Larger than Grimes Golden—Keeps 4 Mos. Longer”’ 


ag <r as enthusiastic as those wanes something over 100 apples, proving it positively 
from above have poured in wy the strongest growing and Fe ngest, heaviest 
us from delighted wers in e bearer of our 150 varieties! apple brought 
ginia, California, District of Colum- 4 the top-notch price over any variety here.” 
“Eide len Gol From Virginia—H. D. Didier, Roanoke, Va. 
Oreg reports: enclose oto of oO o! 
ayl a two-year-old Stark's Golden Delors 
renin, ; 4 bearing 14 apples, which is a 
ea 


‘exas, Iowa, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, the average on all trees in 


Missouri, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wis- 
consin and other states. 
From New Jersey—A. Russell 
Paul, Belvidere, N. J., reports: 
“My Stark’s Golden Deli- 
cious bore 12 fine apples 
last season (1919) when 
only 15 months plan 
This year (1920)—only 
27 months after 
planting—it 


Stark’s 
GOLDEN 
DELICIOUS 
Apples 


Commercial grow- 
pla ting big’ Klocke 
n ig bloc 
Stark’s Golden 

Delicious this 


ily ‘of Stark’s Golden Delicious 
this year —if ros want to get the 
highest prices for your future fruit. 


Home orchardists are pieaties it because of the e 
supreme delicious quality of e and the amazing 
fact that it bears so young. 


Post Yourself on Stark ancora iy. 


The h market- orien ved Sist erchantiets s 


Maine” to California canara & as a yang th 
Simply nd address on coupon—and 
Get Free 1. 1921 Catalog—Sen 
Coupon Today 
That sizes full facts about a the Seo Stet Bo fp 

eaches, Pears, Plums, Ch: 


cit, ni reasonable prices, We may $° * 
prices by growing millions, 


Stark Bro’s LaF *~ 
Nurseries A 


- at Louisiana, Mo. 7 “3 7 vA “9 


Since ei 
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Better Seed| 
Service 


Anticipating the desire of most 

Farmers for Better —cleaner 

and stronger germination, |’ 
which means Higher Quality, we 

take pleasure in annow our }/ 

Werta Farm tpe bs 

‘ ——— t for 7 
ce ‘ 






























That’s our idea of better seed |: 

. While it meant a big in- [7 
vestment for additional Goning e 
and testing facilities—we felt justi- | 


ee oF i's 


Ditess R duced One-Half 














sustain and e 
eu . : tation as the Seed House that saves 
This is the year to sow your grass seed—this is the time to catch up with the | Zou,,money withou 

















seeding you put off the last few years on account of high prices. 
Clover prices are cut intwo. Timothy, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover and other seeds are about one-half lower than last year. 
It’s your chance to buy good seed cheap—if you get busy now and buy early while these unusual low prices hold good. 
Our values right now are bigger than ever. To give you some idea, compare these prices—T7imothy, $4.05 a bu. 
Alsike and Timothy mixed, $5.85 a bu. Clover and Timothy mixed, $5.85 a bu. Unhulled Sweet Clover, $4.50 a 
bu. Hulled Sweet Clover slightly higher. Clover at prices that save you $2 to $3 a bu. Sadan Grass, 8c. a pound. 
Get our catalog and prices before you buy. Let us show you how we save you money due to our buying direct from 
producing sections and on low markets, paying cash and buying in big quantities-—all of which makes our bed rock 








prices possible. 
FREE SAMPLES TESTED And GUARANTEED SEEDS 
and Catalog Are best for “ape pe to buy—the ater satisfaction—and when you 
highest grade is what we like to sell, uy from us you take no chances be- 


Our catalog is @ real seed buyer's guide | because seed that-is of extra high cause every buyer is protected by 
Altsita, Clover, ‘Timothy, ‘Sudan. Grass, Purity, Strong Germination—thor- our 60 day ahowenes for testin 


ain Field socde "°°* OV and other Grass | Oughly cleaned like our World Brand and inspection and our money bac 
_ bigger crops, better profit antee. 
oyu eran a stet Bey | —means bigger crops, better profit, guar 


Eiiiswan perarsserer’ | Quality Higher as Proven by Free Samples 


Last, but not least, it quotes special a. 
prices on special lots of Field and Better seed—Bigger crops—that’s our slogan—that's why we are constantly striving to 
es Saas oe improve our seed and raise our standard of quality—to give the farmers of the U. S. seed 
= ing, to , 4 quality and seed service at the lowest possible price to make them our customers for life 
mples and Before you buy, get our samples of Grass and Field seeds, get our prices—compare them for 
s “> “; og uality and value with any other. Prove to yourself by your own or Government tests t 
= the seed is as claimed. 
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Coupon Teday—Save Money 










Gentlemen:—Kindly send, free of change. your seed catalog 
ecke 


and buyer’s guide. Below here | havec some of the items 
1 am interested in and would like to have free samples— 


The Home of A. A. Berry Seed Co. 


located at Clarinda, Iowa, has grown to this enormous size 
because hundreds of thousands of farmers have awakened 
to the fact that Berry Seeds are satisfactory in quality and 
sold at a price that makes them the biggest seed value that 
can be obtained for the money. 







I am interested in the followi 


mr proud Picch cats ti phuvncessaupnabenians Od ee eee | 
ing seeds— 
[_] Clover {| Alfaifa {_] Timothy ‘a Alsike Clover {| Sudan Grass | 







[_] Sweet Clover {| Alsike # Timothy ©”) Oats [| Rye [_] Seed Corn 
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Apple Trees in the Hall of Fame 


Some original variety trees will always live in history 
, 


HE original York mea apple tree 
that stood near York, Pa., is dead. 
But in history it will never die. That 
is likewise true of the original tree of — 
good a on variety. Fruit’ growers wi 
not let these trees die in history—nor the 
originators of these trees. 

That is why fruit growers and farmers 
left their day’s work, cranked their auto- 
mobiles and made a pilgrimage to York, 
Pa., the eighteenth dir of last August; 
they wanted to have a part in erecting a 
monument to help immortalize the original 
York Imperial apple tree that was planted 
there about 100 yearsago. A large boulder 
memorial marks the site of origin on the 
Spring Woods farm ~just outside of 
the city of York. A bronze tablet bearing 
the following inscription appears on 
the monument: 

“The York Imperial Apple was first 
propagated about 1820 in this field by 
Jonathan Jessop. It is the most widely 
known variety of Pennsylvania origin and 
has contributed largely to the horti- 
cultural prosperity of the state. A tribute 
by The State Horticultural Association of 
Pennsylvania, 1920.” 

The early history of the original tree 
makes an interesting story. The variety 
bearing this name originated early in the 
present century on a farm adjoining what 
was then the borough of York, Pa. The 
attention of the owner, a Mr. Johnson, 
was attracted to the tree by the presence 
of schoolboys (trust them to discover a 
good variety) who visited it in early spring 
to get the apples that had passed the 
winter on the ground, covered by leaves. 
On securing some of the fruit he found it 
in fine condition, and when the next crop 
was ripe took specimens to Jonathan Jes- 
sop, a local n , who began the 
propagation of the variety before 1830, 
under the- name of “Johnson’s Fine 
Winter.” 

Under this name it was known until 
after the middle of the century when, 
after an inspection of specimens, the late 
Charles Downing pronounced it the “Im- 
= of keepers” and suggested that it 

e named “York Imperial.” 

Mr. Jessop did not find ready sale 
for trees of the variety at first, and 
dumped the surplus trees from his 
es into a hollow beside the 
turnpike passing his\ place. They 
were picked up by farmers returning 
from market’ and taken home for 
planting on their farms in the lower 
end of York county. 

After its merit as a variety for 
market orchards was established, it 
beeame widely distributed through- 
out Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, and soon became a leading 
market variety in those states. So 
far as known, the variety was first 
described in print by Dr. W. D. 
Brinckle in 1853. 

Specimens of it were exhibited at 
the meeting of the Ohio State Pomo- 
logical Society in 1855, but it does 
not seem to have become generally 
popular west of the Alleghany © 
mountains until much later. Since 
about 1880 it has been widely dis- 
semmated through the Middle 
Western states, and has become one 
of the leading market varieties of 
that region. 


History of Rome Beauty 


The original Rome Beauty tree will 
never die in history, although it 
was swept away by a flood in 1860. 
The tree stood on the bank of the 
Ohio river near Proctorville. The 
original tree was derived from a 





This memorial, on 
York, Pa., will keep 


freak graft. The sprout was set out in the 
corner of a field-near the Ohio river. 

When the tree began to bear fruit, it 
was found to produce apples of such ex- 
cellent quality that it was named Rome 
Beauty—Rome from the township, and 
Beauty from its appearance. 

The Rome Beauty variety has retained 
its position as the foremost commercial 
apple of Southern Ohio, because of its 
adaptability to soils and locations and its 
oe appearance when displayed for 


This variety was brought to the at- 


tention of the Ohio Convention of Fruit 
Growers in 1848 as a new variety. Last 
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Memorial to the Rome Beauty apple 





July, the Ohio State Horticultural Society 
erected a monument to H. N. Gillette, 
who was instrumental in propagating the 
variety. The memorial is a huge glacial 
boulder, shown in pag #5 illustration, to 
which is attached a bronze tablet that 
reads as follows: 

“Attractive and reliable, foremost gift 
of Ohio to the apple industry, the Rome 
Beauty has borne fame to the state and 
to her fruit growers. The original tree 
was planted in 1817 by Alanson Gillette 
near Proctorville. H. N. Gillette, Cor- 


nelius Turley and Nelson Cox, pioneer 
Lawrence county fruit growers, 
active in its early dissemination. 


were 
An 


— by the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, 1919.” 

The memorial is located on the Lawrence 
County Fair Grounds, about a quarter of 
a mile from the site of the original tree. 
This tree, a sprout from a root and deemed 
worthless by the owner, was planted out 
by his son. It led a precarious existence, 
but lived long enough to have its fruit 
seen and appreciated, and to afford scions 
for thousands of young grafts before it 
ea toppled over the bank in a land. 
slide. 


The yom § is of fine color and appear- 
ance, of g size and form, a heavy and 
fairly regular producer, a late blossomer 
and an excellent keeper in storage. While 
subject to scab and cedar rust, its good 
qualities far outweigh its faults, and it 
is always in strong demand. 
M.G. Kirkpatrick. 





January Garden Calendar 
Plenty to do this month 
RAW garden plan for the coming 


season. 

Order seed catalogs, study them, and 
order seed. 

Order manure for hotbed (February 1 
delivery), hotbed sash and lumber for 
frames, fertilizers and lime. 

Repair, paint. and sharpen tools. 
new tools needed. 

Make seed flats for later use. 

Bring in some soil to thaw out, if you 
haven’t already a supply indoors. 

Test seed for germination. C. R. Mason. 


Buy 





Fall Raspberries 
Try a few 
LF ypecing rs raspberries all sum- 


mer long and until frost comes in the 
fall! Why not? That is the delightful 
prospect held out to the ener who will 
lant one or more of the good autumn- 
ruiting varieties of raspberry plants which 
the Department of Agriculture ree- 








the 





ommends. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the | ere pr gardener 
secures varieties that will survive 
in this country. 

Two good autumn-fruiting varie- 
ties, the Ranere (St. Regis) and 
Erskine (Erskine Park) have origi- 
nated in the United States and are 
now in the nursery trade. The 
Ranere was found near Hammon- 
ton, N. J., and was grown by the 
hundreds of acres on the sandy soils 
of Southern New Jersey before being 
introduced into the trade. It is the 
principal commercial raspberry of 
New Jersey, and seems destined to 
become the leading sort along the 
Atlantic Coast states as far south as 
Southern Georgia. The variety may 
be found fruiting freely throughout 
the fall montlis in Atlanta, Ga., and 
even farther south where other varie- 
ties do not succeed. 

In the cooler parts of the Northern 
states, the Ranere produces fruit of 
too small size and of too poor dessert 
quality to be of great value. How- 
ever, the berries borne on the young 
shoots in the autumn are larger in 
size and better in quality than those 
of early summer, and if pruned after 
the English system, where all the old 
canes are cut out in late autumn or 
early spring, it should be desirable 
in many northern gardens. 

[Continued on page 52] 
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’ may be as many as thirty men in 
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" Making a Bull Last for Ten Years 


GOOD purebred bull would cost me 

~ several hundred dollars, and in 

three or four years, when his first 

daughters are old enough to breed, I would 

have to sell him to prevent inbreeding. 

That means something like $100 a year 

charged against bull service, and I don’t 
feel that I can afford it.” 

Thus one of Our Folks in Illinois writes 
the Stock Editor, and asks for a “‘way out.” 
That is the same problem that scores of 
breeders have met and solved in the last 
few years by means of cooperative bull 
associations, the dairymen’s “big stick.” 

Through a bull club or bull association, 


‘the cost of bull service from a good pure- 


bred bull is cut down from $100 to a very 
small amount. For instance, a bull club 
in Henry county, Ind., is financed by 
levying $1.50 a cow. There are four bulls. 
In the Rowan county association, N. C., 
the assessment was $7.50 the first year. In 
the North Dakota association mentioned 
last month, stock in the association was 
sold at $40 a share. There are one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven and one-half shares, 
making $7,500 capital. The lower cost 
of bull service is due not only to a wiser 
use of bulls, but to a longer period of use- 
fulness, as long as ten years, which means 
a breeder has to invest in a new bull but 
once in ten years. 

Take a look at the map at the bottom of 
the page; it is the map of a community in 
which there‘is a successful bull association 
—one that has been talked about nearly 
as much as the League of Nations, in the 
four years of the association’s life. 

Every large black dot on the map stands 
for a farmer. The town at the top of the 
map is Roland, Ia. There are sixteen dots, 
hence sixteen farmers. Four years ago 
these sixteen men sold their serub bulls, 


whose average value a head was $89, and, 


by forming a bull club, secured five better 
ones of one breed for $240 a head. 

The two men represented by the black 
dots at the top of the map used one of the 
bulls for two years. Another was used by 
four other men designated as block 2, an- 
other by block 3, another by block 4, 
another by block 5. At the end 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


chairman and secretary, talk things over 
from both sides—for there will generally be 
two sides—and then decide upon the ad- 
visability of forming a permanent organi- 
zation. So that there will be no mistakes 
in organizing, have the county agent, or a 
man from your state college, attend the 
meeting. He can give you pointers on how 
farmers have organized in other communi- 
ties. 

When you reach the point where it is 


decided that the people in the neighborhood ' 








We will send this banner to the first 
county that gets rid of scrub bulls 


have enough cows and enough interest (the 
latter is more important than the former) 
to keep a bull association going, somebody 
should be appointed to write a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. There must be a written 
agreement, or the organization may fall to 
pieces. The Stock Editor will advise 
where printed constitutions and by-laws, 
suitable for use in nearly every case, can 
be secured. Also, your dairy extension 
specialist at your state college, or your 
county agent, will be glad to assist in any 
way. 
Steps in Organizing 


1. Get interested people together. 

2. Select temporary officers. 

3. Have some good speaker who knows, 
tell the plan and aims of the bull club. 

4. Choose the breed of cattle. 


5. Vote on motion to_organize an asso- 
ciation. 

6. Select committees to look after con- 
stitution, purchase bulls, arrange blocks. 

7. Have committees report, perhaps at 
a second meeting. 

8. Adopt constitution and by-laws. 

9. Elect permanent officers, 

10. Select the bulls. ~ 
11. Arrange the finances. 

The number of bull associations is in- 
creasing, which is proof enough that they 
are the dairymen’s “big stick.” Penn- 
sylvania leads in number of bull asso- 
ciations, with twenty-one. There are 
now 123 in the country, nearly half of them 
in the four states of Alabama (seven), Penn- 
sylvania (twenty-one), Mississippi (eleven), 
and South Carolina (seventeen). 





“Purebred Bull Wagon” 
Struck a Jolt 


ITTLE drops of water do big things. If 
it hadn’t rained, and rained hard, 
West Virginia would have won The Farm 
Journal banner, offered to the first county 
to get rid of scrub bulls. 

It was in Roane county. The “purebred 
bull wagon” was rolling along smoothly. 
Only one scrub bull remained, in a part of 
the county hard to reach. All energies 
were centered on getting rid of that one 
scrub; one man who had the interest of 
purebreds firmly embedded in his heart, 
as well as in his pocketbook, started out to 
buy the scrub bull for the butcher. 

So ‘sure were the authorities that: the 
county would be scrub free, that they 
wired the Stock Editor, and claimed the 
banner. _ 

In the meantime, the apostle of purebred 
bulls was having trouble which the 
authorities knew nothing about. Rain fell, 
in true West Virginia style, and swept-out 
the bridges and made impassable the road 
to the scrub’s retreat. The “purebred bull 
wagon” had to return, and so far as the 
Stock Editor is aware, that scrub still lives. 
So, the race is not to the swift; the slow, 

plodding county that is ousting 





of two years, bull from block 1 


was moved to block 2, block 2 i just as much of a chance as the 
to block 3, 3 to 4, 4 to 5, 5 to 1. Two Faoncas\ county that is within hand’s 
Thus, it will be ten years from wel reach of the goal. 
the beginning until the bulls will = We repeat our offer which’ ap- 
ve —— herds where they eee > ied T Penta — gr the October Farm 
. FORM BLOCK ourn 

That is how a bull associa- i wes “We authorize the county 
tion works. There are generally agent of any county, or any 
five blocks, with fifty or sixty other livestock official to. tele- 
cows’ in each block, and there FOUR memes | graph our Livestock Editor, at — 


the association. Some success- 
ful associations have fewer than 
five blocks and as few as thirty- 
five cows to the block. In each 
block some one man is chosen to 
eare for the bull. Each member 
pays his share of the purchase 
price, and his share of all other 
expenses, including support of 
the bull, veterinary fees, ete. His 
share of these expenses should 
not exceed $10 or $15 a year. 


To\Form a Bull Association 


If neighboring farmers, interested 
in the same breed, want to form. 
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the scrub bull day by day has 


wes our expense, as soon as the last 


scrub bull goes to the butcher, 
and we will get busy on The 
Farm Journal banner, have it 
suitably inscribed and send it at 
once.’ 

The banner shown in the 
center of the page is our idea, 
but if the winning county wants 
a little different wording, we 


The blank spaces on the flag are 
for names of county and state. 








a bull association, they should 
have a meeting, elect a temporary 


Large dots are members of bull association, Roland, Ia. 





at county and state fairs. 


= 


ine adn Ie 
MEU eee Cee 


will make the inscription to suit. . 





‘ The banner when won could fly 
from the county court-house on © 
_ farmers’ day, be used to drape the — 
speaker’s desk at meetings, ‘and 
should always be in evidence © 
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for steam and hot-water boilers 
saves the householders coal~ 


ATER is hard in nearly 
every section of the United 
States and Canada. 


In steam: or hot water boilers’ 


hardwater leavesa deposit of scale. 


If your boiler contains only an 
eighth of an inch of scale you will 
need 25% more coal to get. you 
through the winter, 


The older your boiler gets the 
more scale and the less heat from 
every ton of coal. The remedy 
used for years 


“X” Liquid for boilers comes 
in a handy can. Your steamfitter 
cam put it in your boiler in five 
minutes, So cam any man if he 
is mechanically inclined and a 
plumber is not handy. 


“X” Boiler Liquid is a “pint of 
prevention.”’ It dissolves scale 
and prevents more forming. 
Stops leaks in cracked or porous 
sections or split nipples. An 
“XX” Liquid repair takes half an 

hour and then 








in the United 
States and Can- 
ada by 28,000 
steamfitters:is | 
now available to : 


Boiler “‘X”’ is a liquid whose .chemical 
properties are such that it not only elimi- 
nates the Scale and Rust already formed, 
but also prevents them from forming. 


And when heated and in contact with 
the air it turns to a metal-like solid, effec- 
tively stopping all holes and cracks. 


willstand 500 lbs. 
pressure. Any 
good steamfitter 
or hardware 
dealer will sup- 











ply you. 
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Which Will You. Have 
In the Middle of rab ng Plowing? 





This? Horse anf anfit 


cause of galls, » + Bee or 


bruises onthe shoulders. ps ins, Dec.1,1914 8 Tapatco Stuffed 
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SS and aoe HH prope 44 rotected 


lar Pads. 


Pat. inCan. Apr. 6, 1915 
N early spring horses’ shoulders are usually plump and tender. In this softened 
I condition, heavy field work tends to quickly develop hollows. Tapatco Stuffed 
Pads fit snugly under the collar and adjust themselves to this changed condition, 


thus affording the needed protection. 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 





Patented Hook Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is weak- 


Stuffed Collar Pads--Why They Are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with specially 
prepared Composite Stuffing, are soft, absorbent, 
cushion-like--features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee the greatest 
degree of protection and make possible the use of 
badly worn horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody every 


ened by sweat and long desirable. feature in pad construction. Their 


lifeof pad. It is the great- 


ESS usage. This lengthens constant use is real economy. 


They cost so 


est improvement since little and do so much that no one should work 
we invented the hook. Ifthisfestener a horse or mule without them, ; 


is not found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a most pumpeense feature. 

on all our h 
pads made by us. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


pads and only on We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle Pads 


and Padded Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 


Thirty-Nine Years 
in sted Pads 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ont, 








It Pave To Use 
Dandelion Butter Color 


Add ao half-tea- 

| spoonful to each gal- 

lon of winter cream 

and out of your 

churn comes butter 

of golden June shade 

to bring you top 
prices. 

All stores sell 35- 
cent bottles of Dan- 
delion Butter Color, 
each sufficient to 
keep that rich, 
“Golden Shade” in 
your butter all the year round. Stand- 
ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and 
National. Used by all latge creameries. 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 














eS RAISE GUINEA PIGS 





P) forus. We buy all you raise. Easy to 


4 seen eety table—bi . 
e pe Ba r= demand. Pay 
ie how how to.ts mise FS rsa 








Bone Spavin iistsascs 


hottle postpaid. Send for fend tor FS Vest-Pocket Veterinary 


FLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


“The Blue Grass Farm n Kennels, ienmcey = Bow. 
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It’s Hard Fe Keep Cows Clean 


when they are stabled, but clipping makes it easy. 
Takes only five minutes a month to clip flanks 
and udder of each cow, then wiping with a dam 
cloth quickly cleans before milking. Keeps dirt an 
om out of the _. Clipped cows give better and 
cleaner milk. he Stewart No. 1 Machine is best. 
Cli horses also. Only $14 complete at your 
dealer’s, or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. A 148, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 








& FARM WAGONS 
wom 4, High or low wheels— 
~ steel or wood—wide 





ATENT * valuable write — 
inventor's Guide” FREE. allowed. Estab. 1882. 








Cleaning Milking-Machines 
Ditty milking-machines cause trouble 








gb- following method of cleaning milk- 
ing-machines has been found to be 
practical, and should give good results: 

After each milking, immediately rinse 
the machine with cold or lukewarm water. 
This is done by attaching the machine to 
the pump line, and immersing the teat- 
cups in a pail containing the rinsing water. 
It is best to break the flow through the 
machine by pulling the cups out of the 
water and then immediately immersing 
them again; this should be done ten or 
twelve times. 

In another pail, containing hot pind 
and a soda solution, repeat the same 
cedure. At this time, wash the outside "of 
the teat-cups and rubber tubing. Run the 
brush in teat-cups. Repeat the process, 
using a clean rinse water. Draw a chlorine 
solution through the machine (chlorine 
solution described later). 

Detach long milk tubes from the head 
of pail. Plug air tubes (in the inflation 
type of machine), and place the teat-cups 
and tubing in a chlorine sterilizing solution 
made fresh every day. It is important that 
the tubes be placed in the solution care- 
fully, so that no air pockets will remain. 
Place the tubing in the solution slowly, 
and in _ a manner as to allow the air 
to be expe 


Wash th tie buckets and covers thoroughly . 


after each use. These should be washed 
in the same manner as is recommended for 


milk pails and ‘cans, and thoroughly . 


sterilized with steam. 

When the units are assembled for milk- 
ing, be sure that all liquid has been drained 
out of the air system. (This system 
should have been plugged, but it is best 
to be sure that no water-has leaked in, as 
moisture will sometimes interfere with the 
pulsations.) After assembling is com- 
pleted, rinse units with clean, fresh water. 


Take Machine Apart Twice a Week 


Twice each week the machines must be 
taken completely apart and washed 
thoroughly. Brushes should be used in 
cleaning the tubing, teat-cups and infla- 
tions. The best results will be obtained 
if a soda solution is used. Never use soap. 

Every two weeks clean out the vacuum 
line. is oa by drawing hot 
solution through the pipe line by means of 
the vacuum. The construction of the line 
permits this solution to be drained out of 
the line. Usually provision is made for it 
near the pump. 
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at any time milk is 
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drawn, into the. vacuum. line, clean the 
pipe immediately after milking. 

The moisture trap on,the: head of the 
machine (cover of the ie should be 
cleaned after each 


To Gauci iene Solution 


Dissolye.a twelve-ounce can of commercial 
chlorinated lime in two gallons of, water. 


Strain inte a.crock or glass jar, diseardin, B 


the sediment... Cover and keep in a,coo 
dark -place... This is known as. the stock 
solution, and.it. will keep a long time, 

To make.the-chlorine solution in which 
the tubing and cups are kept, use one pint 
of stoek chlorine solution. to every eight 

gallons .of water... This diluted solution 
Should be, used. but twenty-four hours. 
— up new solution every day, 

The crock. or, box in which the: tubi 
nnd cups are at should be kept covere 
and clean. at times. The presence. of 
slime or dirt in the solution. will destroy 
its usefulmess.. ‘The machine must. be 
thoroughly washed before any of the parts 
are placed, in the chlorine solution, 

In preparing, the cows for milking, the 

same care should be used as in milking by 
hand. It: is neeessary that the teats be 
very clean if a.clean milk is to be obtained. 





The Cash: Value of Courtesy 


By W. A, FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 


It was. a. busy season of the year: on. the 
farm.of Wisconsin’s leading Poland, China 
breeder.. The owner:(you would recognize 
him if L mentioned his name) was.away on 


some important business. An auto. drove. 


into the yard and a business-like man 
stepped out, who wanted ‘“‘to see the: bess,’’ 

The man in charge of the farm, thinking 
of the work, almost, shrieking to, be-done, 
was perhaps alittle hurried and impatient 
in his-dealings with a prospective customer, 
At any rate, the. visitor, when he saw the 


farm owner a little later, complained of. his.. 


reception at the farm. That night; the 
owner his men and gave them the 
i ollowing. instruction: 

“From mow on I am going to be re- 
sponsible whether or not any work remains 
undene because a customer drops in on us 
unexpectedly, We hurt the feelings. of a 
customer, today. by being discourteous..to 
him. For ali: I know, it may have cost.me 
$1,000: in. business, 

“My: instructions are to drop whatever 
you_are doing, and place yourself. at the 
disposal of thevisitor. He is not interested 
whether we: are busy or not, but in. in- 
specting our. herd. Give as good an. im- 
pression. asx you can.”’ 

This: man has been in the purebred busi- 
ness long ty to learn that good will 
means a whole lot in the final checking up 
of accounts, His order to the men was 
merely: the carr out of a good: business 
policy, Many sorte breeders who are 
complaining about slow sales might. find 
the reason in their treatment of visitors 
to the farm, 





What is he doing? A copy of the Biggle 
Cow Boek for: best: answer of fifty words 
or less, Address. the Stock Editor. 
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There are more than 2,500,000 
De Laval Separators in daily 
use throughout the world 





DAIRYING with a De Laval 

Cream Separator has brought 
prosperity to many thousands of 
users. No branch of farming is so 
surely profitable as good dairying, 
with its steady cash income every 
anonth in the year and no waiting 
for crops to mature. 


The De Laval saves cream twice 
a day, 365 days a year. It skims 
cleaner; produces smoother, better 
cream; lasts longer, and is easier to 
clean. It pays. for itself the first 
gn and may be bought on such 
iberal terms as.to save its first cost 
while being paid for.. There is a 
size:for every need. 


There isa De Laval Agent near you 
Ask him for a De Laval demonstration 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York, 165 Broadway 
Chicago, 29 E, Madison St. 
San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 
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‘SEPARATOR 


‘Thousandsi in Use 


running,, eas 
ming separator only $24. 95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin 
picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 


low prices.and generous:trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


x compete, labo ry iene and Sat book on cream separators. 
rite today for catalog and see our big money 


ye oa Soe Sa, Box 1065, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Trial 
Cream 


giving splendid sat- 
fsfaction i justifies in- 
er: a br new, well 


pe ae perfect skim- 
eream, Different 


embodies all our latest 
You. i wonderfully 


richly illustrated. catalog, 
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° @ 
is the Business 

She’s the cow that will convert her feed of grain and 
fodder, into pails of milk. 

Remember, the better the appetite, the greater the food 
consumption, the greater the milk production. Hence, 
good health, a stron cos and good digestion are the 
absolute essentials of a i 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonie 
Keeps Cows Healthy it Makes Cows Hungry 


It contains Nux Vomica, that greatest of all nerve tonics, 

It whets the appetite, brightens the eye and invigorates 

the system. It contains Quassia, that bitter stomachic tonic 

| that produces sppedie. It contains Iron that helps to re- 
| plenish rich red blood, so essential to a cow in mi 


\ Lastly, but justeas important is it—it contains Laxatives 
and Diuretics, that cause the kidneys to filtrate and the 

‘bowels to operate regularly, so as to throw off and carry 
off the waste material. There is no clogging of the system 
where Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is fed. 

Good alike for cattle, horses, hogs and sheep. It keeps 
animals healthy, the whole herd thrifty. It expels worms. 
piweys condition your cows for calving with a course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before freshing. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is compounded strictly on scientific 
lines. You buy it according to the size of your herd. Tell 
— dealer how many cows you have. He hasa 

suit. We guarantee good results in the milk pail. 


25 Ib. Pail, $2.50 100 Ib. Drum, $8.50 
Except in the far West, South and Canada, Smaller packages in proportion, 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 


ss Dip and Disinfectant 





Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 
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and Chester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
* stock s specialty. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. 








No kin. Prolific kind. 
'. Ruebush, Seiota, 












Berkshire Sires and Families 


By M. F. GRIMES 


INCE the Berkshire came from Eng- 
land, it is to be expected that some of 
the outstanding sires influencing the breed 
history in America were imported, or from 
imported ancestry. Such is the case, and 
one of the earliest and best-known boars 
in the United States was Lord Liverpool 
21. {This boar was brought from England 
by N. H. Gentry, of Missouri, whose herd 
is one of the most outstanding yet de- 
veloped in this country. To recount all 
of the many things accomplished by this 
herd would indeed fill a volume. 

Unquestionably one of the epoch-mak- 
ing individuals of the Berkshire breed was 
Longfellow 16835, sire Charmers Duke 
13360, dam Minnie Lee 14606, bred by 
Mr. Gentry. The blood of Longfellow has 
without doubt been found in more of the 
champion hogs in the United States than 
the blood of any other boar. Records of 
our leading shows reveal the constructive 
nature of Mr. Gentry’s work with the 
breed and the greatness of sires developed 
by him. 

A great son of Longfellow. 16835 was 
Baron Lee 4th 33446, who in turn sired 
the noted boar Lord Premier 50001. Lord 
Premier 50001 was a product of the 
Gentry herd, and his sale in 1902 for the 
figure of $1,500 marked one of the highest 
figures paid for a boar up to that time. 
While the Berkshire breeders have not as 
a rule developed the “big type” to such 
an extent as some of their fellow-breed 
competitors, yet it is recorded that Lord 
Premier 50001 was an animal of excep- 
tional size weighing 830 pounds at seven- 
teen months of age. 

Another good son of Longfellow was 
Baron Lee 6th 34246, sire of Premier 
Longfellow 68600. The get of Baron Lee 
6th stood first in the get of sire class at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904, while the 
second prize fell to the offspring of Premier 
Longfellow. : 

Berkshire men realize the important 
phase that Masterpiece 77000 has filled 
in the annals of the breed. Let us con- 
sider his breeding. Masterpiece 77000 
was sired by Black Robin Hood 66086 and 
out of Duchess’221st 56257, sired by the 
great Lord Premier 50001. It will thus 
be seen that Masterpiece represented an 
intensified system of breeding and traced 
directly to that other epoch-making boar 
Longfellow 16835. Masterpiece 77000 
was farrowed in 1902; he was sold when a 
few months of age for the modest sum of 
$75, and again in 1904 sold for $1,000 to 
A. J. Lovejoy, of Illinois, who in turn 
sold him to W. 8. Corsa in 1906 for $2,500. 
Masterpiece was used much in the herd of 
Mr. Corsa, who retained the boar until the 
time of his death at nine years of age. 

The herd of W. 8. Corsa has occupied 
a leading place in Berkshire ranks in re- 
cent years. The purchase of Masterpiece 
77000 was of course a good stroke of busi- 
ness; however, Masterpiece is not the only 
name prominently connected with the 
herd. euetins 136000, sire Rivals’ Last 
120000, dam Dukes Princess 3rd 111131, 
occupies a place today as one of the notable 
sires of the breed. His get have been 
much in demand, and he will, no doubt, 
be recorded as one of the breed’s best sons. 

The name of Grand Leader 2nd 190377 
is another that has been indelibly written 
upon Berkshire history. This boar was 
sired by Superbus 136000 out of Hopeful 
Duchess 9th 12214, and bred by Mr. Corsa, 
of Illinois. He was champion boar of the 
breed at the Panama Pacific Exposition 
in 1915, owned at the time by A. B. 
Humphrey, of California, by whom he was 
sold to Milton R. Thomas of Pennsylvania. 
No sire of years has been more favorably 
received than Grand Leader 2nd, and a 
number of his sons have gone to head herds 
in various sections of the country. 

Few Berkshires have been imported by 

[Continued on page 108] : 
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Old Mother Goose had no money to 
squander, 

So before buying purebreds she took time 
to ponder: 

“Only good milkers will do for my herd; 

To buy an untested cow would be 
absurd.” Farmer Goose. 


LITTER of eighteen pigs! Who can beat 
it? This is reported by E. P., Maryland, 
who was just starting in the swine business. 
A good start, surely. 
Here you shake hands with the Stoek Editor. 
Make your handshake snappy. Let’s get bet- 
ter acquainted. 


Bankers met in Chicago in November to 
form a banking pool to finance the live- 
stock industry. The Federal Reserve Board 
wouldn’t do anything, so the bankers stepped 
into the breach. 


Clean cow, clean milk; 
If from purebred, rich as silk. 


My son is a breeder of Jerseys. The bull 
quite eften gets cross. I believe a tread-mill 
is a good subduer; besides it will develop an 
animal in every way, when properly wor 
A bull in a tread-mill can be used to saw wood, 
grind feed, etc. L. H. Stevens, Kansas. 


A plump little pig is a porker, 
But a puny pig is a runt. 


For a self-sucking cow, one of Our Folks 
says: ‘‘Rub the udder with beef tallow after 
milking; remove with warm water before 
milking.’’ Whether this would do any good 
we hesitate to say. We'd hate to throw away 
the method of putting an old horse collar 
around the cow’s neck. If that doesn’t cure 
the cow, butchering will. 


‘‘ Being a livestock ‘colyum,’’’ says one reader, 
“why not put in a few bulls?”’ Does he mean 
Irish bulls ? 


Scrubs gained least in a feeding test in 
Charleston county, Mo., last winter. Three 
lots of hogs were fed, one of scrubs, one of 
good grades, and one of purebreds. After 
identical feeding for seventy days the hogs, 
which were the same size and age at the 
ginning of the test, were weighed. The pure- 
breds averaged very close to 300 pounds; 
the good grades 245; scrubs, 160. 


“Tell us the best breed of dairy cow.”’ She 
ts the one that gives the most milk on the same 
feed. She doesn’t belong to any breed, but to a 
wide-awake breeder. 


Twenty-five cows, driven across the state 
line from Maryland to Pennsylvania by 
cattle dealers in violation of the law, were 
seized by government inspectors and in- 
spected for tuberculosis. They were so 
badly diseased that they were killed and used 
for fertilizer. Had not the inspectors caught 
them, the cattle would have spread the 
disease in the herds of unsuspecting owners. 


‘A $10,000 hog has room de luxe on tenth 
floor in Des Moines hotel,’ says a newspaper 
headline. Hogs are living high these days. 


A four-block bull association was recently 
formed in Wahkiakum county, Wash., and 
$1,260 was raised for buying three Jersey 
bulls. Eleven farmers with 118 cows make 
up the three blocks, and one farmer with 
eighteen cows makes up the fourth block. 
The breeders decided to buy purebred bulls 
from cows with records of at least 700 pounds 
ot entertnt. Good work! Let’s hear from 

ers 


“Put in a good word for the Holsteins,” says 
another, They don’t need it; they’re breaking 
records nearly every day. (So are the Jerseys, 
Ayrshires, Guernseys, Brown Swiss and 
Shorthorns.) 


99? 


Self-feeders are all right for pigs; no doubt 
about that. Also, some people have fairly 
good results with self-feeders for beef steers. 
But for dairy cows—they are not adapted. 
Virginia Experiment Station recently tried 
out the plan and found it uneconomical. The 
fows did not gorge themselves. or become 
when permitted to eat at will, but 

ome ate more than was necessary to produce 
ount of milk they gave. ~ 
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nd it back at You 
don't risk @ penny. Four easy waye tones. 


Sretin _ One-Man re ~ 
Kirstin Stump Puller Triple Power! 
Clearg one sero rom one arehor! Ea Fisty moved re ‘found be ce es 


Deg en ot pull or ae. on handle exerts 
ple. 8-year prereset SE 


Get My Big New Book NOW! 


Tells how one man 3 stubborn stumps in few minutes at low }} 
cost. Explains a all t diff + apeetn, Also | 
“take up’’ for slack cable. pa 
Bettie book and od Special 2 Aagrte! Ofer. er. 


A.5. STIN, Gen. Megr., A. be KIRSTIN CO. 
LU 12 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich. 


10% FURS 1 HIDES 


more for 


By chioping to qo then by selling ot home. |W We sve the larpest B60 and Fur Houses 
in the N. W, Est. over 25 yrs. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED !NTO ROBES $2.50 to 10.00 


We tan Furs, Sell Leather, Poxend Wolf Poison, Our Eaesewe Hunters’ sind 
Lm og th Gulde tells how to become a successful per, and how to 
Skunks, Fox, etc. Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow toU 8. PW rite forPrice tee 


ANDERSCH BROS. _ Dept.113 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide/i/ Aas 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for tne catalog age in colors. 
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Bees Work for 
Nothing — 


Zhe little matter of 10 will bring 
You fing the hive—bees will find their own the Pathfinder eight a on trial, The 
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CATALOG 


Yj you order farm or 


garden seed from Salzer’s 
catalog you receive not only 
seed but service as well. You 
know the importance of plant- 
ing vigorous seed. That is just 
the kind of seed the Salzer 
Service guarantees you. 

Our modern trial and propa- 
gating grounds at Cliffwood 
are dedicated to your service 
and to our purpose to furnish 
you the best seed that nature 
can produce and man select. 
Because of our rigid tests we 
guarantee all Salzer Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds to be satis- 
factory to the purchaser in 
every respect or we will re- 
fund full purchase price any 
time within six months. 


Send for our new oneing ane lan your 
garden with the aid of its beautiful rd 
showing hundreds of choicest g, lzer 
strains in true colors. A postcard will 
bring it. 


~ JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 147 La Crosse, Wis. 


Amer Headquarters 
for pry Beds : Potatoes, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Garden Tools in Winter 


By H. E. HAYDOCK 


URING the winter months it is a 

good plan to go over the garden tools, 
see that they are in condition to use th the 
spring, repair defects where possible, and 
purchase any that will be needed. 

One of the most important tools is the 
hoe, and it is well to see that it does not 
have a dull edge. It makes a great dif- 
ference whether this edge is dull or sharp. 
See that the rake is firmly fastened to the 
handle, so that it will not be necessary to 
go hunting for it in the soil when at work 
in the garden, and then have to take it to 
the shop. to be fixed 

The wheel-hoe should be stored in a 
place where there is no danger of its rusting. 
Also, see if it works properly. If for any 
reason it is to be replaced by a ‘hew one, 
winter is a good time to purchase, before 
the rush fof garden implements begins. 

In buying a new wheel-hoe it is well to 
make sure that the handles are at such a 
height as to accord with the height of the 
owner. The work is much harder when 
one has to steop in pushing the hoe. 

The writer finds it an advantage to have 
a long handle for the scuffle-hoe. This 
allows one to advance the hoe beneath the 
soil quite a distance ahead of the operator, 
and makes a change and variety in the 
garden work. 

The spading-fork in many instances can 
be used to better advantage in the garden 
than the spade. Particularly is this true 
when. it is desired to break up the soil to a 
finer texture, and it is always well to have 
one of these implements on hand. 





Fall Raspberries 


[Continued from page 45] 


The Erskine raspberry, which was found 
a resident of Lee, Mass., in a patch of the 
Marlboro, bears larger fruit than the 
Ranere. The fruit is also of better quality, 
and if it proves as hardy and bears as well 
throughout the Northern states as it has 
under the care of the one who discovered 
it, it should be especially desirable. The 
Erskine seems to be a hybrid between the 
American and European red raspberries, 
and should be tried wherever the Cuthbert 
and Marlboro succeed. 

Bee | the varieties of autumn-fruiting 

berries grown in England are Alex- 
+ a, Belle de Fontenay, Hailsham, Mer- 
ville de Rouge, November Abundance, 
October Red, October Yellow, Semper 
Fidelis, Surprise d’Automme, and Yellow 
Four Seasons. Only two of these sorts, the 
Belle de Fontenay and the Hailsham, are in 
the nursery trade in this country. 

The experience of American fruit grow- 
ers of the Eastern United States for the 
last hundred years has been that no 
variety of raspberry introduced from 
Europe succeeds in Eastern United States 
as a commercial sort. European varieties 
are more likely to succeed in the mild 
humid sections of Oregon and Washington 
where the climate more nearly resembles 
that of parts of Europe. 

The Orchard Editor would like to hear 
from those who have had experience with 
fall-bearing raspberries, no matter whether 
the experience is good or bad. 





Bas 7 annie 


Teacher: Grace, give an illustration 
of a miracle.” Grace: “If I should 
ask my brother George if he would 
have another piece of mince pie and 
he should say, ‘No, thank you, I’ve 
had enough,’ that would be a miracle” 











RAG pleasant hour you spent “ME 
in your garden last summer 7 
brought you closer to your ideal 
garden, You are now keener in 
appreciation of fine strains, -better 
able to choose wisely. 


You are ready for the greater 
pleasure of your next garden, 
planted with S & H high quality 
shrubs, trees, plants, vines, flower 
and vegetable seeds, the product of 
67 years of skilled culture. 


Be sure to send tonight 
for our new catalogue, . 


The Storrs & Harrison Co, 


Nurserymen and Seedsmen 


Box 10 ee ee: 





PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1921 Garden Guide now ready } 
uw Ss ow 


for mai | 
Send for Your Copy Today — it’s Free. 


Leite a: entliin estacheadt dane Gls beaks 
BR pea nge: Ooh om how to pa < mag 


Buist’s Record—Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Gouds tines since 1828, 


Free flower seeds with orders of 50 cents 
over. F 


ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept. D Phila., Pa. AG 


Masters Plant Setter 

Saves Labor—Saves Expense 

Pays for Itself Every = 
Day Used : 

Transplants Tobacco, To- reas 

matoes, Sweet Potaieens ig. | 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; nore- 
setting, an earlier crop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar- 

anteed to set three times as fast fand 
easier and better than hand work. 
Money back if not got Write 


for ceaene tt illust 
CO. Dept ic. Cubsogo, tik 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLESESS=es 


Don’t fail to investigate these bargains. Recleaned Tested” 
Timothy $3.95 bu. Sweet bg unbulled, 
sike Clover & Timothy $5.85 bu. Sudan’ te Bk 3 
Prices cover some pre of limited quantities. C : 
other Gress & Field Seeds at low mw pelces. AS Alls sold lover ject « 




































tte or Government Test un 
back % e specialize in grass a held 
Located to save you money and give quick service. $ 


today for our money-saving Seed Guide, explains alfres- 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 609, Chicago, IL 


FORD'S 1921 SEED CATALOG 


describes, illustrates, and gives retail and 
- Ser wepheam 1d ee oth age Ford’s 
©orn and all e, flower and- 
It’s free. ja onan oo CO., Box 1, Ravenna, 
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Orchard and Garden Items 
From The Farm Journal mail-bag 


ALIFORNIA leads in vegetable seed pro- 
duction,,with Washington second. 


Tomatoes were a bonanza for Jacob Casper, 
of New Jersey, last. year. From one-fourth 
of an acre he sold considerably more than 
$450. worth, of Earlianas. For the first 
picking» he: received $7 a basket. Good 
showing for a.small patch. Let’s hear from 
others. 


A. D.. Ayer, a.gardener in. Connecticut, 
sends the.Garden Editor five beans, propa- 
gated from several beans that he found in 
the crop of a wild goose which he killed. He 
calls: them. the “wild goose’ bean. Four 
vines prodiced eighty-two pods, containing 
414 beans, Jast year, 


Wilt-resistant tomato seed proved valuable 
on G.. A, .Pfeiffer’s farm in Webster county, 
Mo., last spring. One-half of the field was 
planted with plants from ordinary seed, and 
was. damaged fifty per cent. The other half, 
set with plants from wilt-resistant seed 
secured from the State College of Agriculture, 
was free from wilt. cal 


lowa fruit faddists had a field day at Ames 
last fall, and Prof. S. A. Beach-reviewed the 
results secured in breeding new apple varieties 
at the lowa Experiment Station. Attempts 
have been made-to develop hardy varieties, 
with some,suceess., The Harrington apple is 
a noted variety developed at Ames. Scions of 
new varieties are available to orchardists and 
nurserymen. 


Cheaper than Bordeaux, but just as ef- 
ficient, are the Pickering Bordeaux sprays 
which the .government fruit experts have 
been trying out. Pickering sprays, some- 
times called Pickering lime-water sprays, are 
prepared. by mixing saturated lime-water 
with diluted solutions of copper sulphate, and 
contain their cepper.in the form of basic cop- 
per sulphates. Results of the tests are given 
out in a government bulletin. 


Spotted plants or seedlings—which pay 
best for tomato growers? A demonstration 
on W. H,. Garwood’s. farm, New Jersey, in- 
dicates that spotted plants pay best. “‘What 
are spotted plants?’’ somebody in the far 
corner asks. Spotted tomato plants are those 
which were spotted, or transplanted, in the 
hotbed. Plants with which they were com- 
pared, on Garwood’s farm, were transplanted 
from the place the seed was originally sown 
to the field. 


This letter came to the Orchard Editor 
last fall: Could you advise where I could 
get canvas ready made to shake apples on, 
so they do not bruise, as help is an to get 
to pick apples: If you could send me a cut 
how they are made I would make it out. of 
burlap sacks. Thanking you in advance for 
the favor. C.F. Yodes, Maryland. 

Have any of Our Folks ever used. such a 
device? Some of the New York orchardists;, 
with old, tall trees ought to be able to help 
out. 


Belgian and French both old and 
young, have a happy habit that we can 
imitate with profit to ourselves. They t 
along the roadsides the seeds.of such fruits 
as the apple, peach, pear, plum, persimmon 
and cherry. We nonchalantly fling the seeds, 
of fruit in any direction that our fancy sug- 
gests;.a Frenchman or a Belgian makes a 
hole in the ground by swinging hi 
around: on, his. heel, drops the seed. therein, 
covers it up, and firmly presses the earth 
with the sole of hisshoe. C.C., Indiana. 








Dwaré:-apple. trees..on the farm of 
A. A. MacElwane, Port Clinton, O. 
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Burpee’s Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to the vegetable and flower garden. 
It fully describes the Burpee Quality Seeds, with a hundred of, the finest 
vegetables and flowers.illustrated in the colors of nature. 

Lower: Prices. We have reduced the price of seeds by the pound 
wherever possible, and we have increased the number of seeds. in each 
packet. You will find much lower prices in Burpee’s Annual for 192s. 

If you. are interested. in gardening, Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. Write for your copy today. 

Just tear off the coupon and fill in the space below. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia. 2 
Gentlemen : Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual, 
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Street or R. F. D. 








Postoffice State 
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Quilts You'll Want To Make 


E seek harmony in our furnishings 
nowadays, even as we try to 
achieve it in dress, 
With the new styles in beds 
and bedroom furniture, which 
are reproductions or evolu- 
tions of the old styles, we 
find that patchwork quilts 
or hand-made coverlets are 
necessary to produce what 
the intericr decorators call 
the right ‘“‘atmosphere.”’ So 
new beds and old beds, of 
metal or of wood, are covered 
with patchwork quilts; and 
when a covering of this sort 
does not harmonize with the 
furnishings, a folded quilt can 
be laid across the foot of the 
bed. These folded quilts, 
which are intended for the 
extra covering with which 
each bed should be provided, 
are called ‘‘footmuffs” in some 
sections. They are made some- 
what smaller than the usual 
bed quilt. 

Fashion having put the 
stamp of approval on quilts, 
old housekeepers are’ bring- 
ing out treasures which have 
been stored away for years, 
while younger housekeepers 
and prospective housekeepers 
are copying the old designs or 
working out new ones. 

Quilt patterns are made by 
sewing patches of various 
shapes together, or by appli- 
quéing a design upon a background. An 
excellent cimen of appliqué work is 
illustrated in Fig. 1, showing a rose design 
on white muslin. e rose is made of three 
shades of pink chambray, the darkest 
shade in the center, the medium shade 
next and the lighter shade outside. Green 
chambray forms the center of the rose and 





Fig. 4. Oak leaves and ribbon loops 
form an iriteresting design 


Described by the 
HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 





Fig. 1. Roses in three shades of pink chambray, with leaves 
and buds in green, make this quilt most attractive in color- 
ing. The flowers also can be made of yellow chambray 


the leaves, and the stems and calyx of the 
buds are also of the green, while the 
of the buds are of the darkest shade of pink. 

The various sections should be carefully 
cut and the edges as carefully turned and 
basted down, then basted in position on 
the squares of white muslin. The edges 
of the design are then appliquéd (hemmed 
down) upon the muslin foundation (see 
Fig. 2), sixteen of the blocks being re- 
quired to make the quilt. 

The blocks can be joined by hand or 
stitched on the machine, but the | gree 
which in this case is an unusually 
example eo ener quilting, must be done 
by hand. The quilting follows the outlines 
of the flowers, with the feather design 
(in Fig:3) between the flowers. The space 
between is filled in with criss-cross lines. 

Another quilt in wow is shown in 
Fig. 4, the design combining an oak leaf 
and ribbon loop. The quilt, of which but 
one corner is shown, is made of what was 
at one time called “oil’’ calico, in red and 

ellow for the design, and green and yellow 
for the bands which connect. the blocks. 
The border consists of three strips of ma- 
terial, red and yellow next to the design, 
white in the center and green and yellow 
for the outside edge. 





Fig. 6. State-house steps, a pattern 
suitable for silk, wool and cotton 





The basket pattern is a favorite in all 
kinds of needlework, and no less so in 
patchwork. Fig. 5 shows a 
corner of a quilt in basket pat- 
tern, one-half of each square 
being made of triangles (or 
half-squares) with part of a 
larger triangle for the base 
of the basket and a bias stri 
of the colored material apph- 

uéd upon the other half of 
the square for the handle. 
The “dog-tooth” border of 
this quilt is a general favorite 


it looks well with almost any 
quilt design. 

The construction of the pat- 
tern known as “state-house 
steps” and “‘Jacob’s ladder,” 
is shown in Fig. 6. A square 
of cotton cloth is used for the 
foundation, the material is 
cut or torn in strips, a center- 
piece is basted in position and 
the strips are sewed in place, 
each strip turned over and 
basted down before the next 
strip is added. For variety 
the center squares can 
— diagonally on the 

oundation square, the strips 
following the position of the 
center. 

This pattern is a favorite 
one for silk or woolen pieces, 
and is cially good for the 
little quilts made of outing 
flannel which are so warm 
and cozy for babies’ cribs. When made of 
cotton pieces the foundation square is 
omitted, the strips being joined as other 
patchwork is joined. e four blocks 


shown in the illustration are joined to 

form the “state-house steps’? pattern; 

when the blocks are joined to form light 
[Continued on page 105] 
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design in quilting 
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Fig. 3. Feather 


Fig. 5. Basket design and dog-tooth 
border in red and white 


for, besides being easily made, 
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PAINTED FOR FATHERS TIME BY HUGH RANKIN : 


2WINGING from the lofty dome of the ancient 
cathedral at Pisa, Italy, hangs a massive bronze 

lam 
Watch it sway, as Galileo and Marina watched it three AT OM aS 
adjustments and service 
hundred years ago, and you may notice a peculiar thing: fully covered by Elgin 
the distance of the swing varies, but the ¢ime remains ENE S 1608 

the same. 

Countless eyes had idly gazed at it, but Galileo’s were 
first to read its secret—the principle of isochronism, or 





“equal time.” The seventeen-year-old philosopher had 
discovered the law of the Pendulum! 

Sixty years later, hopelessly blind, he thought out its 
practical application to clock work, afterwards adapted to 
pocket watches in the form of the “pendulum balance.’ 

American watch owners owe a debt of gratitude to 
Italy. For the “pendulum balance,”’ or balance wheel, is 
a prime factor in the precision of those timekeeping 
marvels of our day— 
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Read These Interesting 
Letters From Hog Raisers 


I have just sold my HOG-TONE hogs. They averaged 
185 pounds. The buyer said they would weigh around 
170 and others said 165, but the scales said 185. 

E. E. Bausman, McCune, Kans. 


We had six runty pigs, that we thought were hopeless. 
After giving them HOG-TONE for the past six weeks, 
we sold them at 200 pounds each. 

W. B. Markham, Kilbourn, Wis. 


On the 18th day of Dec. 1919, I weaned 40 head of pigs 
averaging 40 pounds each and began feeding Avalon 
Farms HOG-TONE. On the first day of February, 
weighed these hogs and they had made a gain of 1% 
unds each per day. Weighed them again on the Ist of 
arch and they madea gain of 2 pounds per day for each 
hog in the month of February. 


I sold these hogs on the 28rd day of March on the Kansas 
City Market, weighing 184 pounds each and topped the 
market with them. 
15 of these pigs were absolutely poor and run down when 
we began to use HOG-TONE. At the marketing time 
they had made such improvement and developed so well 
I chose two of them for Brood Sows. 

Marvin H. Collier, Norborne, Mo. 


I bought 7 hogs that were a year old or more and took 
them home. They weighed 102 pounds after I got them 
home. I was sure sick of my bargain as they would not 
eat, they wouldn't even drink milk. When I turned 
them out they were so weak they reeled when they 
walked. I went to our dealer; he told me about Avalon 
Farms HOG-TONE. I took a bottle and tried it. I saw 
after the second feeding it was going to do the work. 
So I kept an accurate account of my time, the corn I fed 
them and charged the Hog-Tone against the hogs. 
The corn I fed them brought me $2.08 per bushel. 
Corn was selling at $1.20 per bushel at that time. 
It is the best conditioner I ever saw and can recommend 


it to anyone. 
W. H. Grey, Route No. 1, Arnold, Neb. 


Iam very glad to say that HOG-TONE is the finest Medi- 
cine that I have ever used as a conditioner for pigs, not 
only as a conditioner but a flesh builder. I was born and 
raised in the city and accepted a position with the Coal 
company at Galloway. Of course I haven't very much 
knowledge of pig raising, but I am giving the farmers 
around here a good chase in pig raising. Three months 
ago I bought a pair of pigs. My neighbors also bought 
ae from the same litter. Now my pigs from using 
OG-TONE are twice as large as theirs. 
G. R. Kelley, Galloway, W. Va. 


I sold 800 pound hogs this year, something I never did 

until I used your wonderful HOG-TONE and I found 

it satisfactory in every respect. 3 
James Moxley, Marengo, Ohio. 








R& “How’s This for Put 


“11 Trial Bottles of HOG-TONE 


66D ET you a good cigar that this along time. But I never tried Avalon ft us all 

equals any record you can show Farms HOG-TONE till one day I got “When he 
even on your big hog farm down there a neighbor alone and made him tell me TNE th: 
near Fort Wayne, Indiana! 
“You know, Gandy, I saw your ads for big top-market-price hogs. 


“It Was a Lucky Day for Me Whey! A 


how he managed to raise such all-fired ck, I ju 
He had [Mal offer 


That’s what every farmer says after Do you realize that over 15,0900 gor 
he tried HOG-TONE. That’s why hogs have been given Avalon Fans HC 
YOU will say—‘‘It was a lucky day HOG-TONE? Don’t youknowdjwn HC 
for me when I accepted your trial in your heart that I could notihve sul 


_ I Will SendlYc 


HO 


That You Will Need for/All 


I will ship you one $1.00 bottle of HOG-TONE for each four hégs 6! 














in your herd the day the coupon below, filled in, reaches this offie. 
I will also send you one $1.00 box of Avalon Farms Hog Phygic 
Boluses (the wonderful worm expellers) for every 12 hogs you 
own. That will be sufficient to treat your hogs 60 days or more, 
according to size. That treatment is guaranteed by me togive 
you a big profit at marketing time over and above the cost|to 
you of the HOG-TONE. If it doesn’t, I don’t want you to fay 
me a penny. 


- 


Avalon Farms HOG-TONE is a highly concentrated liquid medicine ffor 
hogs only. Contains highly important medicinal liquid ingredients which 
cannot be combined in Medicated Salts, Stock Foods or Condition Powders 
of any kind. Safe. Easily mixed with any slops, milk, drinking wafer, 
dampened feed. Given every day for ten days and after that every other 
day. Very economical. Costs only 25 cents per hog for the full 60 Days’ 
Treatment. 








Thoroughly proved on Avalon Farms, near Fort Wayne, Indiana. Alngost 
invariably successful in cleaning out Stomach, Bowel and Bronchial Wogms 
that infest hogs. Thus it protects hogs from easily contracting Cholfra, 
Rheumatism, Scours, Thumps, (caused by worms and indigestion), Entetpis, 
Indigestion and other diseases. 


How Can You Lose? I Take All the Risk! I 


W. O. Gandy, President, Avalon Fa: 
331 West Ohio Street, U ca 


——— ee ee eT 


| Don’t Want You fencer won en 
To Send a Cent | ee ee 
With This Coupon ‘htete 


Ce a. ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee 


{ 
my hogs on a basis of boftle to 4 hog 
ti harges. But, 

| then ‘pay for the HOG-TONE and p 
| If I am not satisfied, soll sok 
Physic Bolus boxes 











tting on Pork, Gandy?” 


TONE Brought Me 693 Extra Piosandia of areal 


lon fet us all for two years hand running. “Your offer certainly seemed fair and HOG-TONE were weighed they totaled 
got “When he confessed that it was HOG- square tome. So—I took you up—sent 693 pounds more than same number 
me TNE that most helped him turn the in my order—got my HOG-TONE— of hogs of same age that hadn’t got any 
ired tpick, I just looked up your 60-Days- followed your directions to the letter. HOG-TONE, though both lots of hogs 
had al offer again in my farm paper. And when the hogs that had been given were fed same kind and quantity of feed. 


nen I Accepted Your Generous 60-Day Trial Offer!” 


15,0400 gone on for 4 years continually offering who used it on their hogs at my risk? know that! So, what good reason 
lon Fains HOG-TONE on 60 Days’ Trial unless If it wasn’t a square, fair, man-to- have you for not immediately sending 
knowdgwn HOG-TONE brought remarkable re- man offer this paper wouldn’t run in the coupon below, when I come 
d notiave sults—fat hog profits—for the farmers my ad for a million dollars—you straight out and say: 


d| ou All the Rice ALON FARMS | 


(Reg. U. S. Patent 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office 


for All Your Hogs for 
ns 60 Days 

















og Phypic 

hogs you 

; or more, 

ie to give 

e costito & 

Du to fay 

edicine } Wonderful _ tonic 
oT h and conditioner— 

art gives hogs vora- 

n Powders . ‘ 

: mah cious appetites, 

ing * ti aids digestion, 

hire’ 5 ime makes them thrive 

| 60 Days 


and put on flesh 
fast. No matter 


1. Alnfost how healthy your 
ial Wogms hogs appear to be, it will make more pork on them with the same feed. 


x Cholfra, Now is the time to begin using it. Now is the time to send in the coupon, 
, Enterpis, and get 60 Days’ Trial. Remember—right now and here—thatlask ., 
you not to send a nickel with your coupon order. S| |) 


re Risk! “Let Me Send Your Trial we At Once! 


lon Farms Company 
i,‘ Uy ‘icago, Ill. 


sr v LON FARMS COMPANY, 331 W. Ohio St., Chicago, lll. 


Tr of hogs you own PRUNES 6 oe uceses Bs ccincs dpe olb'n odes Heer ees (cs etie-caaaneas duamearwaeen 
590 (Please print name very plainty) 


W. O. Gandy, 
President, 

Avalon Farms 
Company 

















"ep If you will ship me immediately enough Avalon Farms — poss Office. .....ccssscessseseesscesseesscerscenecesseeaeeeeesneesaeenas 





Spc Physic Boluses to treat all my hogs for 60 days, I agree 
bokt r days’ trial and follow your directions plant ty treating R. R. No erocctreccts cece tbe se sees tooeseviengese State Coe cee rreresesseseeseseeees 
a 1 to 4 hogs. Iam to pay nothing now except transporta- Shipping Point.........cccecccccccccccsccccccccsccesecsscsscesscssesssseeees 
LONE DN to report results to you at the end of 60 days and will P = 
HG. Eand Physic Boluses if I am satisfied with the results. The name and address of my druggist is as follows...............ceceeeeececeeeeeees 


fed, | 
s 


will return the labels from the HOG-TONE bottles and 
y lam dissatisfied—and you agree to cancel the charge. 
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It’s Easy To Build Your Own Concrete Tanks, 


Silos, Foundations, Barns, Sheds, 


Build all these things and the 30 Days 


Yes, build them all yourself ! 
h as Trial 


many other improvements you have wanted so long, suc 


Troughs, Walks, Feeding Floors, Cellars, Platforms, Manure 


Pits, Fence Posts. 

The principles of concreting are 
simple and easily mastered. And the 
Sheldon Mixer does the hard part of 
the work. It’s SO easy to have those 


The Sheldon Knocks the Backache Out of Concrete 


The Sheldon solves the labor prob- 
lem in farm concreting. Your men 
won’t balk at concreting when the 
Sheldon is on the job. No more back- 
breaking shovel mixing. Just throw 


in the materials and the Sheldon does 
the heavy end of the job. So easy to 
operate that a boy of 12 can handle it. 





It’s really easy when you do it the modern way. 


concrete improvements that shut out 
the rats, save your grain, protect your 
stock, lighten your work and make 
your farm good to look at. 


It discharges into a wheel- 
barrow or directly into the 
forms, so you don’t even have to 
handle theconcrete after it is mixed. 
The Sheldon sure knocks the backache 
out of concrete. It is doing so today 
on thousands of farms all over the U.S. 
and in more than 20 foreign countries. 


ELDON 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


With a Sheldon you can do your con- 
creting in otherwise idle time, when roads are 
bad and fields muddy. It ought to be a part of 
your regular equipment. You can buy a Sheldon 
for less than a cheap cultivator. And it will pay 
for itself on a single medium-sized job. 


Does Work of High-Priced Mixers 
It does anything a $400 mixer will do. Big 
enough for any farm job. Our customers 
build silos, houses and dairy barns with it. 
Has the conveniences of high-priced mixers, 
such as continuous chain drive, clutch pulley, 























tilting discharge, handy dumping lever. 
Mixes a batch a minute, 3 cubic feet at a 
batch. Can be run by one man or it will 
keep six men humping. 


Batch Type Mixer—Gives Perfect Mix 

It is a batch mixer, the type approved by 
Uncle Sam’s experts. Cannot give a poor 
mix. Light, compact, easy to move about on 
the job. Will go in a wagon box. Dis- 
charges without being thrown out of gear. 
Has grit-proof bearings, sturdy frame, extra 
heavy gears; built for hard usage. 


Your Opportunity ! 


\\ 


YS \ 








Granaries 

























You can build your own 
Mixer, using our plans, 
at small cost. When you 
buy a set of our iron and 
steel parts we furnish, 
free, Blue Print Plans 
and Instructions, 








vy 


The Sheldon is made in several 
models— mounted on legs, skidg 
or steel-wheel truck. 











FREE! 176-Page Book on Concreting 


Published by us to help Sheldon owners and others. A real 
text book! Written for us by an eminent authority. Gets 
right down to the A. B. C.’s, Contains detailed instructions, 
tables, floor plans, cross sections—132 illustrations. Free and 
postpaid when you order a Sheldon. To others $1, postpaid. 








Get Your Sheldon Mixer Now 


at My Absolutely Rock-Bottom PRE-WAR Prices 


I was one of the very first 
manufacturers to come out 
last fall with drastic price re- 
ductions. I have cut my 
price to practically ‘‘before-the- 
war’ levels. I have cut eve- 
ry possible penny of profit 
out of my business for this 
year unless I can reduce pro- 
duction costs or greatly in- 
crease sales. The slightly 
lower prices on steel and 

lumber scarcely offset 

the increase in freight 
rates on my incom- 
ing material. 
abor costs 
just as much 


as ever. But Sheldon is the 
leader in his line and I felt it 
my mi! to do my small part 
toward bringing the country back 
to a normal basis. 


Prices Can’t Go Lower 


The prices I am quoting are 
absolutely bottom figures. I’m 
knocking off practically all my own 
profit, for I give you my word 
I can’t make any profit at these 
prices unless I get the biggest vol- 
ume of orders in my history or 
unless labor costs come down. 

Don’t delay sending for my catalog. 
Don't postpone ordering your 
Sheldon Mixer because you hope 

rices will drop still further. I 
ave slashed them clear down to 
bed-rock at one whack and I can’t 
cut them any more. I may have to 
raise. So there’s no use waiting. 


Sheldon Mfg. Co., Box 924, Nehawka, Nebr. 


GEO. C. SHELDON, Pres. 


DEALERS: Write for our dealer proposition on the 
| I ® best advertised and widest distributed 
mixer in the farm and small contractor field. 


SHELDON MFG. CO., 
Box 924, Nehawka, Nebr. 
Send me your 48-page Mixer Book, Price 
List, 30-Day Trial Privilege Offer, and all 
about your free Blue Print Plans and 176-page 
Concreting Book. 


My Trial Privilege Offer 


You don’t need to take my word 
for any claim we make about the 
Sheldon. Try it out in actual prac- 
tice on your own farm for a month. 
You are absolutely Ma ae a by 
this special 30-Day Trial Privilege 
Offer. Under this Ironclad Guar- 
antee the Sheldon must make good 
or we will. Put a Sheldon to work 
on your next job at our risk. 


Write for Catalog Today 


There’s a Coupon below. Mail it 
today and get our 48-page Mizer 
Catalog, and details about the free 
Book on Concreting and the free 
Blue Print Plans. Get my 30-Day 
Trial Privilege Offer and my 
absolutely bed-rock, pre-war Prices. 
Don’t delay! Get ready for those 
improvements! Mail the coupon 
NOW! 
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Make Concrete Floors When You Need Them 


Concrete work can be done safely in winter 





feeding floors and sidewalks 
are most needed—in snowy, 
sloppy weather. 3 

“But we can’t do concrete work 
in freezing weather, can we?” a 
few of Our Folks ask. 

The best answer is the experience 
of scores of farmers who are doing 
concrete work in winter; they heat 
the water, cement, sand and 
gravel, and after the concrete is 
in the forms, cover it with canvas 
and straw. Laying concrete floors 
inside the barn or hog house in 
cold weather is not attended with 
such great danger from freezing. 

It is necessary to so mix, place 
and protect the concrete that early 
hardening will be complete before 
the work is exposed to freezing 
temperatures. To do this: 


9) ies now is when concrete 








1. Sand and pebbles or broken 
stone used must be free from frost 
or lumps of frozen materials. 

2. If these materials contain 
frost. or frozen lumps they must be thawed 
out before using. 

3. As cement forms but a relativel 
small bulk of the materials in any atek 
of concrete, it need not be heated. 


4. Mixing water should always be 


heated. 

Although adding common salt to mixing 
water ewill prevent freezing of fresh con- 
crete until it has had time to harden, there 
is a limit to the quantity of salt which 
may be added if the final strength of the 
concrete is not to be affected. Salt simply 
lowers the freezing point of the mixing 
water; it does ‘not supply what is most 
needed—heat and warmth. It delays, in- 
stead of hastens, the hardening of the 
concrete to the desired permanency. 





@Underwood and Underwood 
Concrete floors, troughs and partitions in the New Jersey _er. 


riment Station hog house 


Sand and. pebbles or broken stone and 
mixing water must be heated so that the 
concrete when placed shall have a tem- 
perature of from 75° to 80° F. Some sands 
are injured by too much heat. The same 
applies to certain varieties of pebbles and 
broken stone. A temperature not ex- 
ceeding 150° F. will generally prove most 
satisfactory. Place concrete immediately 
after mixing so that none of the heat will 
be lost before placing in the forms. 

Warm the metal forms and reinforcing 
before placing concrete. Remove ice and 
snow and frozen concrete remaining on the 
forms from preceding work. Forms can 
be warmed by turning a jet of steam 
against them or by wetting with hot water. 

Even though materials have been heated 


and the concrete placed immedi- 
ately after mixing, it will lose 
much of its heat if not protected 
from low temperatures, at once. 
Therefore, protect the concrete im- 
mediately after placing. Canvas 
covering, sheathing, housing-in the 
work, or hay or straw properly 
applied will furnish the required 
protection for different jobs. In 
addition to these means, small oil 
or coke-burning stoves or salaman- 
ders can be used in enclosed struc- 
tures.. Guard against dry heat. 
Temperatures which may not be 
low enough to freeze the concrete 
may, nevertheless, delay its hard- 
ening for a considerable time. Do 
not expect concrete placed when 
the temperature is low, and re- 
mains. low for some time after- 
ward, to be safe for use as soon as 
when placed during warmer weath- 
f concreting is unavoidably 
delayed or interrupted, the work 
should be covered until concreting 
is again n. Cover and protect each 
section of the work as soon as completed. 
In severe cold weather continue this pro- 
tection for at least five days. Do not re- 
move forms from concrete work too soon. 
Frozen concrete sometimes very closely 
resembles concrete that has thoroughl 
hardened. When frozen concrete is struc 
with a hammer it will often ring like 
properly hardened concrete. Before re- 
moving forms, examine the work carefully 
to see whether it has hardened or simply 
frozen. To determine this, remove one 
board from some section of a form, pour 
hot water on the concrete or turn the flame 
of a plumber’s blow-torch or a jet of steam 
under pressure against the concrete. If the 
concrete is frozen, the heat will soften it. 





Something About Stairways — By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


“TF DON’T know whether there is space 
to pass under my stairway, as I’ve 


shown it; I can’t figure out that part of it.” ’ 


That’s what greeted me, time after 
time, as I read the letters sent with plans 
in The Farm Journal Farmhouse Contest. 
And many an otherwise splendid plan 
simply would not work out because there 
was something less than half enough room 
to get the stairway in. Not surprising, 
either; I’ve had expert draftsmen in my 
office who would get all tangled up when 
they tried to lay out the stairs of some 
house-plan. And so, I’m going to tell 


, Our Folks just a little about this subject; 


then when you come to plan your home 
you won't feel so utterly at sea. 

Look at Fig. 4 (page 86), a section 
through the steps of a properly propor- 


tioned stairway. The part you step on is 
the “tread”; height from top of 
one step to top of another is 
the “rise”; the notched-out joists 
carrying the stairs are “horses” 


Now, if you want the most comfortable 
and least wearisome stairway, make the 
rise just about seven inches, and make the 
tread exactly eleven and one-half inches, or, 
not including the projecting ‘‘nosing,’”’ ten 
and one-half inches. I know quite well 
that the average stairway, built by the 
average carpenter, has an eight-inch rise, 
and a total tread of ten inches—that is, a 
“net” tread of nine inches. This steeper 
stairway costs perhaps $5 or $10 less than 
the easier one, but there is simply no 
comparison in point of comfort. 

It is no exaggeration to say that a 
woman can mount 7 : 10-inch stairs 
with one-half the effort and fatigue o 
mounting the 8 :9-inch ones; she has to 
strain her muscles and organs just a shade 
too far with every step, in the latter case. 
A man doesn’t feel it so much; his limbs 





(“carriages” in some parts of the 
country, in- local ‘phraseology). 
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are longer and his internal organs aré dif- 
ferently placed. So, no matter what your 


contractor may say, insist on a tread (not - 


counting nosing) of ten and one-half 


inches, and a rise of not more than seven » 


and one-eighth inches; and you’ll never be 
sorry for it. All good architects use these 
proportions in modern homes; it isn’t 
just a fad of mine. 

Fig. 5 (page 86) shows a section 
through a very common and very good 
stairway, using the 7 : 1034 proportions. 
The first-story ceiling height is eight feet 
six inches; adding twelve inches for 
second-story joist, floor and ceiling, we 
get a total height of nine and one-half feet, 
or 114 inches. Dividing this by seven 


inches (about the rise of one step) gives 
sixteen rises, and two inches left over; 
[Continued on page 86] 
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Sustig Broilers via the Incubator Route 


junct to other branches of poultry 

farming. Theincubators can be used 
at a season that would be too early to 
hateh breeding stock. Machines charged 
with eggs at this time will turn out young- 
sters that, with proper care 
and feed, will make good 
broilers just when the demand 
is strong’ and the prices are 
the highest. 

Broiler raising ealls for 
careful nursing, constant at- 
tention and eternal vigilance. 
The work is very’ exacting 
and can not be slighted, espe- 
cially so when the chicks are 
turned out at a time of the 
year when the weather’ out- 
doors is.cold and unnatural 
for the delicate baby .chick. 

The ability of the incubator 
operator is not measured so 
much by the large percentage 
of chicks he secures from a 
given number of eggs as it is 
by the getting of chicks with 
strong vitality that. will live 
and grow. Carelessness and poor man- 
agement are probably the greatest reasons 
for poor vitality. 

While it is admitted that one large in- 
cubator can be run more economically 
than two small ones, the latter plan is 
preferred where it is necessary to hold 
eggs too long in order to aceumulate the 
number required to fill a large -machine. 
Where the capacity of the breeding stock 
will not guarantee’ more than 200 eggs a 
week—eggs of good size and uniform 
shape—it would be better to have three 
200-egg incubators (starting a new ma- 
chine each week throughout the season) 
than to have a 600-egg incubator and use 
the eggs that can be saved during the three 
weeks. Where a mammoth machine is 
employed, two or more compartments may 
be started each week, and in this way in- 
cubation ean be continued without the loss 
of a day. 

Where it is necessary to hold eggs for any 
length of time, they should be kept in a 
cellar where the temperature will not go 
higher than 70° F. nor lower than 50° F. 
More moisture in the incubator will be 
required for eggs that have been held than 
for these that are fresh, as the air-cell is 
larger. The germ, too, becomes weaker 
as the egg grows older. 


Warm the. Eggs Slowly 


In starting the ineubater, a beginner fre- 
quently makes the: mistake of warming up 
the eggs too quickly. He endeavors to 
accomplish in two hours what rightly 
should require two days. Before the eggs 
are placed in the machine the temperature 
should be run up to 105° F. Having 
reached that point, and the regulator ad- 
justed, the eggs may be putin. The cool 
eggs will at once lower the temperature. 
, There is no better non-conductor of heat 
and cold than the contents of an egg, and 
to give the eggs a thorough warming or- 
dinarily will take two days, by which time 
the thermometer should register 103° F. 
_Warming up eggs too quickly is likely to 
injure them. 

} Some operators prefer 102° F. the first 
week, 103° F. the seeond week, 104° F. the 
third week, My experience convinces me 
that a uniform temperature, and one that 


Bimet'to raising is a profitable ad- 





By MICHAEL K. BOYER 


will even hatch out ahead of time, is the 
most important. A temperature of 102° 
F., recorded by a reliable thermometer, 
often does better work than one of 103° F. 





A good hatch of strong, lively chicks is the poultryman’s delight 


Excellent results have been obtained by 
having a temperature in the egg chamber 
of 101° F. (and not above 102° F.) the 
first week, 102° to 103° F. the second 
week, and 103° to 104° F. the third week, 
always aiming at the lowest temperature 
mentioned, and not allowing the highest 
to be exceeded. 

Scientists tell us that during the third 
week of incubation there is some heat de- 
veloped within the egg because of the 
exudation of the blood, which is circulating 
through the veins on the inner surface of 
the soft shell, in the albumen, aréund the 
yolk, and in the growing body of the 
embryo. 

More Air Required after Second Week 
Very little air is required by the egg during 
the first week, as there is very little blood 
to be oxidized. During the second week 
there is increased blood circulation, and 
consequently there must be a correspond- 
ing increase in ventilation, supplying fresh 
air which contains the needed oxygen. for 
oxidizing the blood. Plenty of air must 
be given the third week, as at. this stage 
of embryo development in the egg there is 
very great circulation of blood: The pure 






Experts are able to tell 
the condition of the 
eggs without testers 


ae oh -epese ithe 
t guide during in-. 
cubation tests 


air passes through the shell of the egg to 


' the blood-vessels that spread over the im- 


terior surface of the inner lining or. “soft 
shell.” Carbon dioxide and water pass 
out through the porous shell. 

For testing eggs, devices ean be pur- 
chased from any dealer in 
poultry supplies. The prin- 
cipal thing is to have a lamp 
in a box or some other en- 
closure, and in it an opening 
sufficiently large to place the 
egg before the glare of the 
light. Experts held the eggs 
in the left hand before a lamp 
or electric light, and shadow 
with the right hand. In this 
way the work is quickly done. 

Whether or not the egg 
needs moisture is determined 
in this testing. The ilus- 
tration below gives the rela- 
tive position of the air-space 
on the fifth, tenth, fifteenth 
and nineteenth days. If this 


shown in the eut, moisture 
must be added to the machine. 

By closely observing the sitting hen, by 
looking into her methods and manner. of 
turning and airing her eggs, of controlling 
the heat of the eggs, and of giving them 
the’ proper airing, valuable lessons were 
taught both the expert and the scientist. 

In artificial incubation, practise makes 
perfect. It will require a full season, if 
not two, for the beginner to understand 
just what to do at the right time. 





Running an Incubator 
By MRS. L. L. CRAVEN 


AVING had good success-with several 
makes of incubators, I feel that my 
methods may be helpful to some. one else. 

I choose. medium-sized eggs, as nearly 
oval as possible, and fill trays full, but.do 
not overerowd. The first two daya the 
eggs are not touched. Each morning 
thereafter I remove the trays, set them on 
a table provided for that~ purpose; and- 
proceed.to roll the eggs. This I do thor- 
oughly perhaps for five minutes.. I then 
turn them all in one position and leave to, 
air for a half-hour or so. I always.place 
my machines where I have aceess to fresh: 
air, as stale air kills the germs in the-eggs. 
The trays are then put’ back-and left until | 
evening, when they are turned _ over’ 
again. 

I mark one side of the egg with be and 
the other side with ‘X.” Onee. every 
thirty-six hours I have a blank.side up.. 
In this way I know I do not have up the 
same side two days or two nights in suc- 
cession. I have found by experience that 
cripples are caused by eggs lying in one: 
position too long. 

When testing out the infertiles, if a poor 
test is made, it is well to lay some soft 
paper in the space left vacant, so the fertile 
eggs can not roll out of position.so easily. 

I lose a very small percentage of my~ 
chicks, as they seem to have a great. amount 
of vitality, and when reared along with 
hen-hatched, they outstrip them both in 
growth and strength. 


Of course; I carefully study the instrae~, 


tion book that comes with each machine, 
and follow it as to heat, etc., explicitly. 


air-space is greater than 
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Simply write me and I will send you a 
big triple size box of my famous Buttermilk 
Compound Tablets by return mail, post paid. I want you to 
know that you can double and tple your poultry profits by 


doubling or trebling your egg yiel 


{ : —perhaps get five or seven times as many e 
i many of my friends last winter by using these tablets. 


They are fed easily and simply in 


| drinking water or feed. Because I want these tablets known in every township in America 
I say: try them at my risk. If you like them, tell your friends. If not, you are not outa cent. 


My Secret Formula An Amazing Success 


A few days ago Mrs. Adam B. Schafer of 
Chaffee, Mo., wrote me as follows: “Last season I 
fed two boxes of your Buttermilk Compound Tab- 
lets in drinking water. Before using, hardly any 
eggs. After using, in January got 469 eggs, in Feb- 
i ruary got 612 eggs from 54 hens.” That is certain- 
i ly some increase, and you will notice that these 
hens laid nearly 200 more eggs in February than 
they did in January. Evidence that the laying 
power of your hens should keep right on increasing 


even in the dead of winter, if you will use these 


wonderful tablets persistently. 


For thirty-five years I have been connected 
with the poultry industry. I know many poultry 
raisers from Maine to California, I used to think 
it was a crimesa crying shame—that so many 
hard-working men and women had to lose in winter 
the profits they made in summer, Finally I com- 
menced studying to find a way to MAKE hens lay 


i ae 
TRIAL 


in winter, Then I called in some of the ablest 
chemists and scientists in the country to help me. 
Nearly two years ago we worked out the formula 
which has since produced such amazing results, 
This secret formula of many valuable ingredients 
in combination with concentrated buttermilk bids 
fair to revolutionize the poultry industry—to help 
make poultry raising one of the most profitable 
businesses in the world. 


At first I just sent my tablets to a few 
friends, but when I saw how enthusiastic they were 
when I was convinced beyond all doubt that I had 
really discovered the real secret of making hens 
lay in winter—I felt that it was my duty to thou- 
sands of earnest men and women to bring this 
amazing wonder-worker to their attention. I com- 
menced to advertise in a small way. Replies rolled 
in by thousands from every state and county. It 
wasn’t long until I was getting grateful letters 


; telling me what a god-send this secret formula is. 


Send No Money 


Just Write Me—That’s All 


Because I want one million new users of these won- 
derful tablets I am willing to send you a big triple 
size box if you will just write me—your name and 
address is all I need. Use a postal card if you wish 
—Il'll send the tablets by return mail, post paid. You 
’ use the tablets 30 days, then report results to me. If 
you are not satisfied\in every way—if you are not 








Here are a few samples of the kind of letters 
I received from all parts of the country. 


4,200 Eggs. 


to 15 @ day. 

Ba eggs Beye A 48 —. 
ve your tablets the pra 

5 4 MRS. ARTHUR TUCKER, Wilkinson, Ind. 


75 Eggs Instead of None. 


Before using the tablets IF 
Within 10 days after using tablets increase started. 


spring. . H. TULTZ, Scranton, 
Makes ’Em Lay in Coldest Weather. 


day, and in the coldest weather in winter 
MRS, ELME 
Best Tablets Made. 


than the common tablets. 


My flock did not have the Roup. 
MRS. WALTER ELLIS, Gypsum, 


Made $75.00. 


winter, 
more tablets. 


& few months, TUTH, Kannapolis, N. C. 





Over 10,000 People 
Wrote Me Last Year 


I used two boxes of = Retort wing Gam 

. ithin two wee was ge 
tre ie ae months £ got about 350 dozen 
I did not have any Roup. 


I fourld the tablets were fine to start hens to laying. 
wasn’t getting any cess. 


was finally getting 75 eggs a day and fed the tablets until 
MRS, R. 


Last winter I fed two boxes of your tablets mixed with 
feed. Before using tablets got only 12 eggs a day—after- 
wards 80 to 36 eggs a day. This was within 3 weeks. 
After feeding the tablets six weeks got 50 and 60 eggs a 


R HOTTMAN, Ridgeway, Wis. ~ 


ilk C ound Tablets, I think, are better 
ag Magen mons Rese os I got shace — within two 
weeks after using pee 5 neve one — <> — 
. id ’ e 
the “Buttermilk” are the best. Will send for 


I began feeding your tablets about the first of Janu- 
ary Ha ye one beng bag of eggs from 30 hens in 


more than pleased—the tablets are to cost you noth- 
ing. But if you do find that you get many, many 
more eggs—probably three to five and even seven 
times as man nd your flock is healthier than ever 
before—full of pep and strutting around with healthy 
red combs—the tablets cost you only $1.00. 

No matter what you have tried before, I want you 
to remember that my secret formula is absolu ely 
different from anything else—that it has been known 
to succeed where others failed. Not only that—you 
must remember that I,send you a big triple size box 
—nearly three times as big as the ordinary box of 
tablets. 5 

At any rate, the risk is all mine. You can’t afford 
to pass up this Special Introductory offer a single 
minute—it may never be made again, | 


Write Me Personally . 


All peed is your name and oidrers— just pet i oo 
a postal card or use the coupon below—TI'll under- 
stand and send you the tablets post paid by return 


_ BR. C, COMBS, General Manager 
654 Creamery Bldg. 


mail, 
Milk Products Kansas City, Mo. 


R. C. COMBS, General Manager 


MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
554 Creamery Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 


Oom 


Name 





Address 





nm: ¥. Divccrdaveervevsvreoce P. Oo. Box sows erecveees eeeeees 


As your offer send me your big triple size box of 
b's Battermilk Com Tablets. I understand 

may use the tablets in a thirty-day#test, and if satisfied 

they cost me $1, otherwise they are to cost me nothing. 
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\ | Express Prepaid = « 
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United Brooder Co., 300 meinenes raat Trenton, N. J. 





Indian Runner Dt Duck and Ha Hare Culture 


Tolisallabout theereatent oben 
CEG QS ES - 


’ oa agieon. toasters for 6 = 
" » TERRY'S FARM, Box 140 Clarinda, ta. 
Hillpot Quality Berens, nent, Som, from Hillpot 


CHICKS ng ot 


Book free, W. F. Millpot, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


Prt, FOR POULTRY HOUSES 








All Styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of “‘The 
Full Egg Basket.”’ These will a covety Poot oy 
NO POULTRY JOURNAL, Dept. 1, INDIANAPOLIS, 





TURKEYS and GEESE Large, husky birds—the better 

grade. Satisfaction and safe 
delivery guaranteed. Write for my free catalog—tells about 
Poultry, Hares and Dogs. Edwin A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 


All Varieties ° of Pure Bred Poultry, Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
Geese, Guineas, Bantams, Belgian Hares, Cana- 

ries, Baby Chicks and Incubators. Farm Range, Best Quality, 

Cheap. Catalogue. Evergreen Poultry Farms, Hampton, lowa. 


BEST BREEDS Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
* Guineas, Hares. Dogs. Catalog Free. 
Stock for sale. Hi. A. Souder, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 7 
TS: Thousands of them to kill Mil- 
© lion of rats. Price list free. 
Catalogue 10c. ©. BH. Keefer & Co., ‘Greenwich, Ohio 
Poultry, Turk Geese, Ducks, Gui ‘¢ 
Fine Breeds pontine “ares, Piccons Doce, sock, 
Eggs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pe. 
WE PAY #86 A WEEK and expenses and give 
ea Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D2, Parsons, Kans. 


White Wyandottes. 32).755 Steams Hammonton, NJ, 
68 BREEDS Turkeys: Gataiog sc: t tiemer, Aostn Mines 
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Official Registry for Hens 


By W. C. SMITH, Indiana 


UST exactly how valuable egg-laying 

contests have been in the past is a 
matter of some dispute, but there is little 
room to doubt that the results have, on 
the whole, been: beneficial and have ac- 
complished considerable good. However, 
there has been recent agitation for regis- 
tration of the superlayer; and it has further 
been proposed that the high producer 
should have a certificate of excellence 
similar to that given the dairy cow through 
the cow-testing and pedigree-breeding as- 
sociations. Now in this matter there are 
distinctly two sides and the negative has 
sufficient argument to make it at least 
interesting. 

In the first place, a certificate, to be of 
value, should come from some official 
source—presumably from the judge of a 
contest held under authoritative super- 
vision. Otherwise, the certificate would be 
only as valuable as the reputation of the 
poultryman himself, and would have no 
more significance than the present claim 
of 200-egg hens made by many men who 
own hens. These hens, by the way, are not 
so uncommon in the flocks of careful 
breeders as is generally supposed. 

The notorious ‘Cole case,’ whereby 
the best records of many dairy herds were 
dimmed and odious suspicion cast upon 
others, is still fresh in the minds of breeders 
everywhere. Many men parted with big 
sums of hard-earned cash for progeny of 
high-producing cows only to find later 
that their animals were worthless so far 
as pedigree was concerned, and that 
sometimes a so-called test is not a test. 

No poultryman desires a similar ex- 
perience; and if dairy tests can produce 
and have produced such rank frauds under 
so-called official supervision, what might 
the unscrupulous poultryman not do in 
the manipulation of private records of a 
flock? 

As it would be next ‘to impossible. for 
government or other official tests to be 
made of egg layers on individual farms, it 
is apparent that the poultrymen who wish 
to establish flocks of registered hens must 
necessarily bundle at least part of their 
flocks off each year to contests held else- 
where. There is a further difficulty—the 
Utah Station has found that it makes no 
difference in the total number of eggs, 
laid by a flock over a period of three 
years, whether the record for the first 
year was high or low. In fact, in the ex- 
perience of the Utah Station, "the lowest 
three-year record was made by a flock 
which held ‘a high first-year record. 

Now the average poultryman or farmer, 
who makes poultry a side-line, can ill- 
afford to send any large number of hens 
away from hisown farm for one year, much 
less for three years. He can afford, how- 
ever, to trapnest his breeders on his own 
plant. More than that, since it has been 

roved impossible to select high producers 
rom their first-year record alone, it is 
entirely probable that we have arrived at 
or are arriving at a day when yearling 
hens will not be replaced with pullets. 
The potential laying capacity of a flock (as 
seen at the end of three years, regardless 
of the first year’s production) points to- 
ward a longer laying period. While this 
in no way detracts Ete the necessity of 
breeding from males from high-producing 
dams or makes individual records less 
valuable, it will ultimately lessen the 
necessity of hatching and rearing vast 
numbers of chicks.each year. 


Moreover, in spite of the fact that very’ 


few of the fundamental factors of egg 
production have as yet been definitely 
defined, it is an established fact that 
different years exert widely different in- 
fluences on egg production. Why this is 
so is another one of the yet-to-be-learned 


{Continued on page 63] 
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| Shel Sheppard's ‘Fam onas because 
sir beauty, vitality and nd ability. The! They're =| 
winter players of large white eggs—and the cheapest 


Ideal Farm Birds i 


because big layers. They thrive and shell out the 
} eg@s on free range and 
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World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request ! 
Positively 2 ge apa most reliable b-~ 1 


ing, Saag, 0 Use of eLights’* 
se 
Brooding, Pro ifle Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Sarkt recone Spidacun.* Weskecsbes 
our iness.’’ 
letter FREE 82 pages. 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub.Co., Dept. 59 Quincy, Il. 




















America’s Leading 


Poultry Paper 

Showing Champions in all breeds. 

A ’sunscrirTion’ 25c 
accepted. Practical 


pod Ng by ie emost poultrymen. 
80pp; 1 year $1.00; 8 years $2.00. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept 5, Mt. Morris, Ii. 


Raise Poultry and Rabbits 


RABBIT BOOK, 25c. our Paper 1 year, 100 es 
SPECIAL—Book and Paper 1 year 
SAMPLE COPY and Book List FREE. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse,N.Y. 


FOULTRY, AND PIGEONS For PROFIT 
Foy’s big book about it. Contains 
ag 4 colored + Rene doe encyclopedia of poul- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 

etc. Written by a man who knows. 
nt for 5 cents. Low prices, fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 


A 560 BREEDS Piyine vaticees 
pure-bred 
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28 Idle Hens Now 
Lay 27 Eggs A Day 


And This Was in Cold Winter 
Weather. Plan is Simple. 


“I fed Don Sung to my 28 hens that 











were not laying. But they are laying 
now. I receive as high as 27 eggs a day 
and never less than 22.”——-Mrs. Jennie 


Davidson, Yates Center,. Kan, 
Mrs. Davidson wrote 
this letter in February. 
Figure her profit on two 
dozen eggs a day from 
We'll make 
— we made her. Here 
a: 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for. egg-laying) is a 
ecientific tonic and conditioner. It is easily 

iven ing the feed, improves the hen’s 

ealth and makes her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
wet the weather. 

Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or poultry remedy dealer, or 
send $1.04 (includes war tax) for a pack- 
age by mail prepest. Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Columbia Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. . 


hens that “wouldn’t lay.” 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
DO SUNG 


Chinese for Egg-La: 








The Extra Eggs 


at will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 
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: We ay $200 sra'expenses to introduce guar: 


ders. “Bigler Company. X #21, Springheld, illinois, 
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Egg Records Are Soaring High 
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Reading from left to right, their rec- 
ords are 326—318—307 eggs 


P_to date, the highest official egg rec- 

ord was held by “Miss Smarty,” the 
Barred Plymouth Rock owned by J. W. 
Parks, of Altoona, Pa. She laid 325 eggs 
in 346 consecutive days. 

Now along comes a White Leghorn, 
known as “‘Babe Ruth,” with an unofficial, 
accredited record of 326 eggs, one more 
than that of the aforesaid Barred Plymouth 
Rock. Babe Ruth is owned and was bred 
by the Alderwood Manor Demonstration 
Farm, located near Seattle, Wash. Ac- 
cording to F. C. McClane, superintendent 
of the farm, this hen consumed $4 worth 
of feed in one year, and her eggs were 
marketed for $16, leaving a profit of $12. 
She was hatched on March 31, 1919, and 
laid her first egg on August 26 of that year. 

Trapnests are used on this farm, and 
out of 1,500 hens three other phenomenal 
layers were produced, giving 318, 307, 
and 306 eggs respectively. ‘The records 
of other birds in the same pen run from 
286 down to 280 eggs each. 

In the illustration on this page, reading 
from left to right, are Babe Ruth, 326 
eggs; No. 5,525, 318 eggs; and No. 6,066, 
307 eggs. The superintendent and his 
assistants have made affidavit to the above 
statement. 





Official Registry for Hens 
[Continued from page 62] 


factors which enter into the proposition 
of certifying egg records. 

The question of registration is further 
complicated by the fact that many high 

roducers, both during the period of 

ighest production and afterward, lay un- 
desirable and unproductive eggs, so that 
few high producers are valuable as breed- 
ers. Poultrymen must discover which are 
valuable birds for breeding purposes, and 
must do so preferably in their own yards. 
Systems of traps and pedigree breeding 
must be used in order to get the most 
value from poultry plants. 

One writer points out that the hen 
should have her certificate of excellence 
just as the dairy cow has, and that the 
day of the registered hen has arrived. 
Perhaps it has arrived. At any rate such 
official records as have been established 
are worth the time spent upon them; but 
whether or not the general practise of of- 
ficial registration of hens is a desirable 
and paying proposition is yet to be de- 
termined. At least one thing is positive— 
hens and the dairy cows are not exactly 
analogous, because of the widely different. 
organs of reproduction. Hens were given 
the egg-laying function for the sole purpose 
of reproducing their kind and are largely 
man-made machines, in so far as the pro- 
duction of any great number of eggs a year 
is concerned. ntil men become capable 
of determining the fundamental factors of 

production, it is entirely ble that 





official registration of hens will be of slight 
value. Most poultrymen agree with this. 
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914 EGGS 


in December 








H. C. Gauck, Walnut, Kan., 
Writes: 


“T had some LAYMORE and 
think it the best of any kind of 
tonic that I have tried. I got 514 
eggs in December, whereas I only 
got 60 the year before.”’ 


You Can Easily Double Your 
Poultry Profits by Feeding 


LAYMORE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send one cent. 
ackages—(regular value $5 

en the LAYMORE reaches you, after 
you have freely tested it out by usin 
the whole contents of all packages an 
are not satisfied, our money—every 
penny—will be refunded. 


Laymore Makes Lazy Hens Lay 


FREE DELIVERY COUPON 


MAYER’S HATCHERY, 
ashin 


Pay for five 
for only $2. 








639 W. gton Ave. N.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Please send me................ packages of 


MAYER’S. LAYMORE for which I agree to 


OS Gos. cicdvcdecee on delivery. 

POEs has Say oksane Tescspe note arethekse 
Postoffice............ tebe ee eeeeenesereenne 
pe BE Pe ae PENRO T EEE TTC TCR Tee 


















live and grow soon 
the difference. 





Accurately ated—taking care of a variation of 
jade ae wi' yoy sae ae of enaine Red- 

in these ° . Cheap- 
er waste, aud gap lintag in iron and tin ma- 


retain the odors to weaken and kill the 


chines, 

hatching chicks, 

Start your chicks with a Queen constitution and they 
will make money for you. Catalog free, 





Queen incubator Co.” 


MAKE HENS LA 


more } larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier’ fowls, by feeding cut bone. 


TEST MODEL 
MANNW’S a ears CUTTER 

cuts “sg 3 never clogs. 
10 Days’ Free frat. No money in advance. Book free. 9) 
.W. MANN CO.,80x 40, MILFORD, MASS. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 














years. Send 5c for 
try book and catalog; 
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“A. NEUBERT, 
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GERMOZONE 


“The Best Remedy)for 
Poultry and Pet Steck” 


The old reliable, proven remedy for Roup, 
Colds, Canker, Swelled Head, Bowel Trouble, 
Snuffles, Wounds, Sores, Loss of Fur or Feathers, 
Skin Disease, Etc. 

H. A. Kiewert, 5042 N. Ave., Chi . DL, says: 
**I had some of the worst. k of anew of vous tn aay 
chickens and I thought I would not save any but I have 
saved these birds to ef v4 A. i 
Rosalia, Kas.: “If we. had tried. 


would have saved, us.$1,008 worth of ve experi- 
ments,’” oT. An. Have used 
11 yeara and.coaldi get w. i 
E sehashe. Bs ““I have 
zone for white diarrhoea in sure got won- 
results. I also useit on grown fowis.”’ 


Germozene is sold by Bs supply 
deal iled ‘ j ’ 
apt a 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. F-8, OMAHA, NEB. 
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get eggs all 
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Gen dollar while.you are thinking of it,and 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Poultry News and Advice 


Still you cheat me, still you beat me, 
Worthless cull. 

Still you fool me, still you rule me, 
I’ve been dull. 

But I'll be the final winner 

For, you good-for-nothing sinner, 

I shail serve you up for dinner, 
Worthless cull. F. J. Moffitt. 


ANANA™ stalks hung in the poultry 

houses. will prevent lice and vermin. 

ost any grocer will give these-stalks away 
gratis. L. M. Mitchell. 


The fertilizer value of poultry droppings. 
must; not. be overlooked. At present fer- 
tilizer prices the total droppings of 100 hens, 
for one year, will exceed $40 in value. Quite 
an item, is it not? Dr. N. W. Sanborn. 


Eighteen Barred Rock hens were my start 
the beginning of. last year. Two of them 
died and I sold five, so-that only eleven re- 
mained. From this number I hatched 
seventy-six chicks. The hens laid 2,350 eggs, 
or a fraction over 213. eggs each, so that I 
considermy hens,successful if not phenomenal 
layers. F. L, Sukeforth. 


A continuous egg-laying, record, said to be 
hitherto unreached, has been: made, by a 
Barred Rock pullet at the Experimental Farm. 
at Kentville, Nova Scotia. This bird has 
laid 104 eggs in 104 days. It is usual to find 
a break of from one to three or four days in 
laying reeords, and the Dominion. poultry 
folks believe this achievement is quite with- 
out precedent. 


Sour milk and meat scrap are egg foods. 
The Missouri College of Agriculture. has 
shown by experiment that adding sour: milk 
to the grain ration increases the average an- 
nual production. forty-three eggs.a hen; by 
adding meat scrap, the increase is fifty-two 
eggs. The increased profit from feeding 
milk is ninety-two cents, and from adding 
meat scrap it is $1.17 a bird.~ 


When eggs, were selling here in the coun- 
try at fifty-five cents a dozen, a house I know 
of was getting eighty-one cents. This house 
had established a reputation for fresh eggs 
of quality. A woman I know. started in a 
.small way to furnish strictly fresh eggs, to 
city customers. Soon she had more cus- 
tomers than she could care for.. It is a ques- 
tion of snap, good eggs and a kindly way of 
meeting folks. Farmer Vincent, 


Old Plymouth, as we called her, was found 
in our wood-box on the porch, right beside 
our back door and near the pump. I heard 
her scratching around. and doing a lot of 
talking to herself. Here is where she made 
the mistake of her: life, for the other sisters 
of the family must have taken notice. I drove 
her out several times, but back she would 
come, and give me a good scolding, I let 
her alone and watched. Pretty soon out she 
flew, and there in. the box was her nest, and 
a nice brown egg. Next. day Polly, another 
hen, was hunting a nest, and up on the porch 
she came. How she ever knew where the 
new nest was is some chicken: knowledge I 
know nothing about. Old Plymouth must 
have given her secret. away, for the box is a 
deep one and no hen could look into it. The 
next day Polly shouted out the news. ‘‘fresh- 
laid eggs today.”’. This was the. beginning of 
a strong competition, for the very next day up 
came a little White Leghorn and sat on the 
edge of the box and waited until Polly had 
laid. Mrs. R. M. Blower. 


This handy device for feeding green food, 
sent in by a subscriber, is made of two-inch 
mesh wire, which is sufficiently large to per- 
mit the fowl to put its beak through and 
chip off pieces. of roots, cabbage or any green 
stuff that it may con- tain. It is hung 
abouta foot or.so from the floor by a 
piece of wire as shown. B. Frank Boyer. 
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increases your income. You can 
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“BIG 3” CLUB OFFER q 
Here is the biggest and best clubbing offer: of | a 
the season for ee and poultry raisers: | 
POULTRY KEEPER, 1 yr... ) ALL. FOR# 
FARM & HOME, 1 yr....... 


FARM & FIRESIDE, 1 yr... $1.00 to 


Send all orders to Poultry Keeper, Quincy, Hk } 


YOUNEED Piers. TSEC ae | 
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ings best, most popular; 
my colors 12 25 50 100 . 250 j 
Chicks, Pigeons 1D 20.30. 00 s.95 ‘ 
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Rocks, Reds,ete:.20. .40:...70 ii: 15 
Brahmas,.ete, .26 .45. .85 $1.40 25 
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Wintering Bees Out-of-Doors 
By D. EVERETT LYON 


AN ever-increasing number of beekeepers 
recognize the value of outdoor winter- 
ing over the indoor method; and some of 
the most progressive beekeepers, even in 
Canada with its severe winters, are 
adopting the outdoor plan, which in a large 
measure eliminates the dangers of dysen- 
tery and spring dwindling. 

Naturally, where the winters are cold 
and prolonged, a very substantial winter 
casing and packing must be given the 
colonies to protect them from the outside 
temperature, especially where it ruhs 
down to and=below zero, and remains 
there for an extended period. 

The use of large outside winter cases 
with plenty of planer-shavings seems to 
be the best method in vogue. Some bee- 
men use a quadruple type of case which 
covers four colonies and has just the right 
sized opening to insure proper ventilation 
for each colony. 

Where_the hives are completely cov- 
ered with snow, the beekeeper need féel 
no anxiety, as the snow is really an added 
protective covering; and where the hive 
entrances are not completely clogged with 
snow, little if any brood rearing is carried 
on. 

It is out of the question to fuss with 
the bees during the wintering period; for 
if the colonies go into winter quarters 
with sufficient strength in number of bees, 
and with abundant stores of honey, they 
are in first-class condition, and any ma- 
nipulation of them will be fatal. 

It is a good thing occasionally to look 
over the surplus extracting combs, in 
order to see that rats and mice are not 
getting at them. Where colonies are 
stored in cellars it is well now and then to 
sweep up the dead bees that have ac- 
cumulated on the floor and to see that the 
colonies have proper ventilation. 

Experience shows that a large hive is 
more to be desired than a smaller one. A 
large hive prevents swarming and insures 
better wintering, as the deeper brood 
frame gives the queen a larger area in 
which to lay, and enables the bees to 
cluster better. There are several large 
hives on the market, all of which embody 
practically the same features. 

For years we have advocated outdoor 
wintering and the use of a large hive, 
basing our advice upon proved tests. We, 
therefore, feel gratified at learnin 


by the progressive beekeepers. 








Cecilia The Farm Journal Hen 


Why she is at present the 
champion long-distance layer 
in the United States , 


In the first eight laying years of her 
life, Cornell Endurance, a White Leg- 
horn, laid 1,062 eggs. 

In the first sight layin years of her 
life, Joan of Arc, a White Leghorn, 
laid 1,064 eggs. 

In the first eight laying years of her 
life, Cecilia, The Farm Journal White 
Wyandotte, laid 1,140 eggs. 

It is true that in her eighth year 
Cornell Endurance laid 122 eggs and 
Cecilia laid 102; but Cecilia had laid 
an average of 147 eggs a year in her 
first seven years, Joan of Arc, 133 
eggs a year, and Cornell Endurance 
123 eggs. 

For eight years of laying, the aver- 
"a per year are as follows: Cornell 

durance, 120 plus; Joan of Are, 
12014 and Cecilia 142 plus. 

Yes, Cecilia has finished her fall 
molt and is planning her campaign 
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ENGINES 








The “Z” Lives a Long 
and Useful Life 


The “Z” Engine is built for service 
and long life. It has case hardened 
parts, steel forgings, large crankshaft, 
die-cast, removable bearings. “Z” parts 
are accurately made by precise machine 
work. Every part is individually in- 
spected before being assembled into 
the engine. 


The methods used in manufacturing 
“Z” Engines are the same methods 
used in building automobile engines— 
never before considered necessary or 
possible for farm engines. 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on 
kerosene as well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; more than rated power; parts 
interchangeable; clean-cut design. 


Let your nearby dealer show you these 






FAIRBANKS 


features that have been so appreciated 


in over a quarter-million “Z” engines 
bought to date by farmers. 
PRICES 
93: EPs oc 0s 0 & 
3 H.R. 2 oe 0 co 6 18 
6 H, P. a . - * o . .00 





MANUFACTURERS —- CHICAGO 
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Finest Quality Clover and Basswood Honey, 
20-lb. cans $8.50, 10-lb. pail, $2.90, 5-Ib. pail 
$1.50: Quality guaranteed. Price list free. 
Sample lic. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn, 





of Our Folks in Kansas mys, ‘If you have 
The Farm Journal you are sure to win.” It’s 
safe to say he will never let his subscription run out. 
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= Buy Direct From Factory 

pot - "> bles us 
good use ena 

to make aia ont for the price, 

EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 





10 Fifth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 

. Easy interesting work. Send 
oS doe today for nine months 
trial rag me yw Amer- 
24 BEE PRIMER, Just 


the thing for the beginner. 
AMERICAN BEBJOURNAL, Box ‘‘P'’ Hamilton, Illinois. 
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FEW strokes of the pum 
Press — eng ee control and out comes the 

spray—@ misty 

— No wonder 











and you're ready. 


that penetrates, covers, and 
half a-million. enthusiastic users 
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The Standard Compressed Air Sprayer 


It handles all: kinds of solutions and serves many 
purposes. Used for spraying. vegetables, flowers, fruit 
trees, and shrubbery. Also for disinfecting hen houses, 
hog houses and dairy barns. 

The Auto-Spray catalog; describes and illustrates a 
complete line of Sprayers for garden, field and orchard 
work. Write forit today. Ask also fom free Spraying 
Guide prepared for us by Cornell University experts. 


Ask your dealér to show the Auto-Spray 


The E. C. BROWN CO. 
857° Maple St. 


“Use an Auto-Spray to Make Crops Pay”’ 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















MAKE MONEY ON 
FLORIDA: FARMS 


3 Productive farms at low prices 
Seaboard. Air 





°s newest great rail- 
4 tlimate. 
marketed. each month, 

res and gr: 








Every Gardenerand Planter 
should test Our Saar auemte Seeds, 


SEGAL O 
FOR 10c Fi Famous sre tECTION 


i pkg. | ten ey Radi : oh 
1 pkg. Self-Growi 
; pkg. Early Arrow- a bert in 
‘ Ban ee oe Market Lettuce ° 
Varietics Choice Flower Seeds 
Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
e and packing ensenuten 








and our New Instructive 
Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
























































A Wonderful 
Test Orchard 


Think of one hundred vari- 
eties .of peaches in a single 
test orchard Here, new varieties are 
thoroughly tried.out before being offered to our customers. 
Thousands visitthis orchard yearly, Even U. 5, Govern- 
ment investigators rely upon it for valuable data. - 
Our variety test orchard is but one of many costly pre- 
cautions which assure for Harrisons’ Fruit Trees the highest 
known quality. Write for Free 1921 Planting Guide. 


HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 


“Largest, Growers of Fruit Treesin the World” 


iB ccaves 


N SAVE BIG MON 


Big Rye even apowers of the middle west came to us and 
-¥.+ ices to move their crops. They needed 
pe We he had the money to take their seed. This means 
lower prices to-you because this fine lot of clover will not 
be hoarded for higher prices, but passed on at a legitimate 
profit to penny buyers, Big volume on a small profit is our 
aim, . Every bag is high testing, guaranteed seed sold on 
an absolute money back guarantee. This lot will save you 
money. Write for samples and big seed guide—all free. 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 409, Chicago, Ill. 
Progress Trees 


and Plants Grow 


Because they are grown, dug, packed and shipped right. 


We let you see them before you have to pay. Write for 
our catalog and special proposition before giving your 
order to anyone, 


THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1304 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio, 




















TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW 










For over 60 years we have onp- 
plied nursery stock to peop 
who know and po apseeetane St the 


ee 
& SONS 


) PETER BOHLENDER 
Spring Hill Nursenes, Box 40 
Tippecanoe City, (Miami County) Obie. 
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Ospraymo With GP. own, 
—- — your ane pom byt 
Free They furnish sire protection." 
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FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.. Dept. 4, Elmire, New York 
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Bridget and the: Burglar. 
[Continued from: page, 40] 


**Yes, Miss Fuss-Bridget,”. retorted Timy, 
“but I’d like to-remind you that they've just 
hung an O’ Brien for his part in the Sinn Fein 
riots in Dublin.”’ 

The insult: stuck like a barbed arrow: in 
Bridget’s brain, She snatched off the ringshe 
had given her and. flung. it. in his face,. ex- 
claiming, ‘“The Murphys are too lazy. to start 
anything!”’ 

When Tim tried to apologize, she refused 
to hear him. She stamped her foot.and cried 
out in fury, “Go, you lazy lout! I never 
want to look on the fat. face of you again,” 

“Poor Tim,” Bridget murmured now,, as 
she recalled how hard. he had tried to make. up 
with her, and how she had refused to listen 
to him. “Poor man, he went out swearing 
he’d make good and declaring that some day 
I'd be glad to make up with him.” 

For some time, in the: close vault, Bridget 
gave way completely to her grief. After an 
hour or more, she got. control. of herself and 
recalled with satisfaction how she, with Tom 
Daley’s help, had attended business college, 
and had surprised every one by the progress 
she made. Tim, too, had made good; that 
very morning she had seen the notice; of his 
promotion. to the position of police. captain 
on night duty. 

“T wish I could tell dear Tim how proud I 
am over his promotion; but he'll never look - 
at Bridget O’Brien again. Some other 
woman’ll be glad to preside ever Captain 
Tim Murphy’s home. Why did I insist on 
that cottage?. If I'd only waited until now, 
how happy. we’d have. been. 

More tears and regrets: followed this. Then, 
with characteristic Irish philosophy, Bridget 
determined to make the best of a bad situa~ 
tion. She said her prayers, and in com 
clusion improvised. a little. prayer. for ‘the 
blessing of heaven to rest on dear Tim, whom; 
I’ve cruelly. wronged.”’ 

“The Irish are aed to kill,’”’ she said aloud. 
“Tf I don’t die in this place, I'll write a nice 
note to Tim and congratulate him on his 
promotion.” 

She took off the new petticoat. and: care-. 
fully folded it for a pill6w, then. she removed: 
the new corset and. stretched herself. out, to 
sleep. “I'll have several. hours to wait. in 
the morning before the vault is opened,” she 
said, ‘‘and I'll be sure to get myself dressed 
again in good time.” 

A deep, heavy sleep took possession of. hers. 
but suddenly, after a long period. of com- 
plete oblivion, Bridget sat up—sat up, 
indeed, with such a start that she struck her 
head against the steel wall of her prison. 

“What was that?” she said in a whisper,, 
at the same time trying to peer into the 
impenetrable darkness of the vault. The 
meaning of it all. began to penetrate .her 
sleep-drugged brain. There had been. an 
explosion, followed by a sharp vibration. of 
the vault. She remembered that the bank. 
had received by the afternoon express 
$100,000 in curreney; “principally in bills-of 
large denominations,” she had heard the 
eashier say to President Tom Daley. 

Instantly, she was on her feet, ready for 
the fight. which she meant to put. up. 
the~old fighting spirit of her clan pau yp 
surged up in her... “If there are two,”’ ' 
said to herself, “‘I’ll slip past them in the 
dark to the telephone and call Tim. He can 
rush down here in the patrol and seize them 
before they can get away. It'll be the making 
of Tim, capturing bank robbers the next 
night after he’s been made captain. If . 
there’s only one—well, in that case, Bridget ; 
O’Brien, you must capture him. * But remem- 
ber, it must be swift work; overpower, him 
before he can shoot.’ 

The massive steel door, whose bolts had , 
been blown back by~nitroglycerine, swung 
open. The supreme moment had come. 
“This is the test of the O’Briens; it’s now 
or never,”’ she told herself, as with set teeth ; 
and tense nerves she awaited the ordeal. 

In the dim light she saw the outline of one . 
small man. He could»not see her iat the . 
dark vault. She inhaled a full breath, in 
preparation for the’ struggle. Then. she 
threw herself on the burglar with all her ; 
might. The impact hurled him backward, { 
full length on the floor, where his head struck ; 
the concrete with stunning force. Bridget 


went down with him, covering his face pit He 3 


mouth with the heavy nettionass Before he ; 
could ‘recover from the shock and. surprise, j 
she whirled him over on his face and tied the 
petticoat.as tight as she pa draw. ae “eo 
ing her knees -between his sh 
‘pinioned him securely beneath her 
weight, seized her corset and began. 
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~ out the strings. She worked so swiftly and 


furiously that he had no time to fight. 

‘‘Holy Mother!” he murmured. 

“No, I’m not your mother, boy, or I’d 
brought you up better than this. Sure, now, 
if I’d had the raisin’ of you, you’d never ’ve 
ane to take the money belongin’ to honest 
olks. 

She drew his hands behind his back and 
tied them securely with the corset strings. 
With her weight on his back her prisoner 
was powerless to move. 

“Holy saints, deliver me!’’ groaned the 
man. 

“It’s no use callin’ on them, either; the 
saints can’t save you; the Lord himself 
couldn’t help you now. The time to say 
your prayers, boy, is when you go to bed at 
night like honest folks.’’ 

“‘Fiends and fiends!’’ muttered the man, 
struggling for breath through the heavy 
petticoat that covered his mouth. 

“Tt’s' no use to call on them, either; even 
the fiends can’t help you, now that I’ve got 
you tied,”” panted Bridget who, in her eager- 
ness to make sure of her prisoner, had drawn 
the cords so tight that they cut into his wrists. 
After she had finished tying him he lay very 
quiet. ‘‘That’s right; take it easy; it’s no 
use to tire yourself out,’’ Bridget advised. 

She could safely leave him now while she 
telephoned. She remembered the number 
of police headquarters very well; no need of 
lights or directory. 

‘‘Hello!”’ came the response. 

“*Tim!’’ was all that she could say, so great 
was her excitement. 

“Do you wish to speak to Captain Mur- 
phy?” a strange voice inquired. 

“Yes, quick!’’ 

“‘Hello,”’. came over the wire, in the dearest 
voice in all the world to Bridget O’Brien. 
She was so weak from excitement and the 
prospect of seeing Tim that she could 
scarcely speak. 

“Tim,” she managed to say, ‘“‘come to the 
—— Bank. Quick! there’s a robber 

ere ” 


“Bridget O’Brien!’’ exclaimed the voice at 
the other end of the line. 

“Yes, it’s Bridget, but for the love of 
heaven come quick, Tim.”’ 

“For the love of Bridget O’Brien I will 
come quick,”” answered Tim. 

She heard the receiver click, then she sank 
to the floor exhausted. 

A few minutes before she had been fear- 
less, working like a demon to overpower and 
bind the burglar. Now she shook with fear. 
She was afraid of the dark, yet she dared not 
turn on the light. Her excited fancy pictured 
a bank full of burglars creeping up to seize 

er. 

After what seemed an age she caught the 
sound of motor cars outside. Some one was 
trying the door, 

“Bridget?” called Tim ina voice that 
trembled with emotion. 

She aroused herself and answered in a 
voice that seemed too weak to be heard 
across the room. ‘Tim,”’ she said, “‘turn on 
the lights. I don’t think he’ll do any shootin’, 
unless—unless—’’ 

“Unless what?’? demanded Tom Daley, 
who accompanied Tim. 

“Unless my corset strings break,’’ answered 
Bridget apologetically. 

“Heavens! girl, has he got you by the 
corset?”’ 

“Oh, no, no,” answered Bridget in con- 
fusion, “I tied him with my—my—oh, Mr. 

laley, I didn’t have anything to tie him 
with except—except—”’ 

“T understand, Bridget. Where is he?’’ 

_ The men had been fumbling for the electric- 
light buttons and now Tim switched on the 
light and rushed over to the prostrate man. 
He snapped a pair of handcuffs on the 
risoner’s wrists and cut the corset strings. 
hen while Daley turned the man over and 
tore the heavy petticoat from his face, Tim 
inquired in tones of deep concern, “Bridget, 
darlin’, are you hurt?” : 
x 2 just feel faint like,’’ she explained. 
It’s bein’ shut up in that awful place!” 
few minutes more an’ that crook’d 
na dead one all right,”’ said Daley. 

Tim turned indifferently to look at the un- 
conscious man, but as his eyes fell on the 
man’s face he ‘stared in amazement. “Holy 
Saint Patrick!” he cried. 

What's up?” demanded Daley. 

Why, the scoundrely spalpeen! Upon my 

soul, it’s Jim Jackson, the worst crook in 

rica. Why, Bridget, darlin’, there’s a 

big reward for this convict; we’ve got his 

Picture up at headquarters. 

money to buy that cottage all yourself.” 
{Continued on page 87] 
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} : (Livingston’s New Manyfold 

\) Our latest introduction. Heavy cropper. 
}) Grows in clusters of from five fruits upwards. 
‘8 All marketable size. Early to mature. Bright 
red—solid. Excellent quality. Pkt. 150, 4 
02. 55c, oz. $1.00, 4 Ib. $3.25, Ib. $12.00, 

Livingston’s Stone 

The greatest canning tomato in the world. 
Large, bright red, perfectly smooth. Big 
| yielder. Finest flayor and best keeper in 
48 cultivation. Ideal for canning and catsup. 
Pkt. 10c, % 02. 25c, oz. 45c, Ib. $5.50. 








Livingston’s Famous Tomat 

| Livingston's Famous lomatoes 
TANDARD everywhere—at Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
f ment Stations, among all gardeners and truckers, and finest for 
private gardens. We originate varieties for all climates and con- . 


| ditions, for local or distant markets. Hundreds ‘ 
4 seed, 60 years of experience as growers, all mean surest satisfaction and 


Livingston’s Four Big 


New, Big Catalog FREE 


rections of the best, reliable sorts of vegetable, flower and field 
instructive 96-page book is ready for you now. Write for it today. i 


The Livingston Seed Co., 1105 High Street, Columbus, Ohio 





of acres, tonsof high grade 


if profit to planters of Livingston’s True Blue Tomato Seeds. All size packages 
\ ut up under United States registered Trade Mark seal. No other genuine 
} ivingston grown. Order direct from us and protect yourself. © 


- 
. ials 
vingston’s Globe 
The greatest shipping tomato known. Fin- 


est early purple tomato in existence. Very 
distinct in shape, firm fleshed, of delicate 
flavor. Splendid for slicing and shipping. 


Pkt. 10c, % oz. 25¢, oz. 45¢, Ib. $5.50. 
Livingston’s Beauty 
Greatest of all purple-colored home mar- 
ket sorts. Strong grower. Very productive. 
. —— a has firm flesh of excellent 
ty. Pkt. 10c, 44 os. 25c, oz. 450, Ib. $5.50. 
pecial prices quoted on larger quantities. 


Eight entire pages in our New 1921 Catalog devoted to tomatoes 


One of the finest seed guides published. Gives 
truthful descriptions and helpful cultural di- 


seeds. A copy of this 


s 











You’ve got | 





If you write now for our 192t Catalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 
Seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Bril- 
liant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 
Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
Anniversary Catalogue, and the seeds will be 
sent without extra charge, 

EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.00 cr more, Don't delay; write at once. 





1921 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 

ever, the most beautiful 

and complete horticultural 

pee of the year, a 
re) 


168 pages 


8 color paces. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden inform- 
ation. Send today for this 
helpful gride to a better 
garden and thespecialseed 
collection, 


35 -& 37 
CORTLANDT ST 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. <omtncr =: 








Condon’s NEW 
PROSPERITY 
Quick asi 





Peetcony and Trick 
CONDON BROS., SEEDSMER, 
Rock River Seed F. 


arm 
Boxe3 ROC » ILLINOIS 








Wonderful _ WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
Beauty Apple 888 Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Quite a few of Our Folks have asked 
about sunflowers for silage. In the fol- 
lowing article an Oregon county agent 
tells of sunflower success in the North- 
west. There is also a report of feeding 
tests with sunflower silage at the West 
Virginia Experiment Station. What is 
your experience with sunflowér silage ? 


“4 NE thousand silos in Wallowa coun- 
ty will add $1,000,000 a year to the 
wealth of the county,” is the slogan 

adopted by Wallowa county, Ore., farm- 

bureau members. 

The altitude of Wallowa county, 4,000 
feet, puts corn growing out of the question, 
and ranchers aes felt this to be a 
limiting factor in the use of silos. The 
young dairymen were, however, advised 
to grow peas and oats. One 
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rs, Silos and Stock 


Sunflowers outyield corn on poor, dry land 


enough that they will not be covered up 
in the process. The dirt should be thrown 
to the plants, and if there is danger of 
covering them, fenders should be put on 
the cultivator. Subsequent cultivations 
should be shallow and should conserve 
moisture and make available additional 
plant food. 
uent cultivations on dry land are 
advisable, but it will be found, usually, 
that not more than three cultivations can 
be given. On irrigated land two cultiva- 
tions—one before thinning and the first 
irrigation, and one after thinning and 
before the second irrigation—will be 
sufficient. 
Early irrigation is advisable. It does 
not seem good to irrigate later than the 


more water. As a general rule, sunflowers 
will not require additional water. 

So far as is known, the first tests of the 
comparative value, in terms of milk 

uction, of sunflower and corn silage 
ave just been conducted at the West 
Virginia Experiment Station, although 
considerable has been written of other ex-° 
periments with sunflower silage. These 
West Virginia experiments point to the 
economic superiority of sunflowers. 

In that state, a yield of eighteen tons, 
weighed, was obtained in sunflower silage 
from late planting and in poor ground, as 
compared with eight and one-half tons of 
corn silage secured by earlier planting and 
with better soil conditions. 

Two groups of five cows each were 
selected from the University 
herd. These groups were care- 





man built a silo and persuad- 
ed three neighbors to do like- 
wise, four silos were 
successful, but the number in 
the county did not increase. 

When farm bureau was 
organized in 1919, the county 
agent was instructed to find 
some satisfactory silage crop. 
Therefore, thirty fields of sun- 
flowers were planted, and 
these were suecessful. On the 
dry hill lands surrounding the 
valley lands, so dry that all 
other crops were practically 
burned out, the sunflowers 
yielded from six to eight tons 
an acre, while on the irrigated 
lands of the valley floor, from 
fifteen to thirty tons an acre 
were secured. 

Silo meetings were arranged, 
as were also field yrccnse ad silo expert 
from the Oregon i College Ex- 
tension Service was brought to the county 
for consultation with in farmers, 
and as a result twenty-six silos were erect- 
ed and fourteen of were filled with 
sunflowers. The sunflowers proved more 
satisfactory than peas and oats, and durin 
a recent series of silo meetings it aoedenet 
that two tons of sunflower silage when fed 


On this basis, the thirty silos, averaging 
100 tons capacity, each had saved the 
farmers 1,500 tons of hay worth $30,000. 
A thousand silos of 100 tons capacity 
would save $1,000,000 worth of hay. 

For growing sunflowers on dry land fall 
plowing is to be preferred, if possible. The 
best soil is to be found on the north or east 
slopes, and by fall plowing it will be pos- 
sible to sow the seed early in May. This 
will give the necessary four months for 
growing the crop. 

On dry land, from eight to twelve 

unds of seed are required to the acre. 

ost farmers in Wallowa county have 
found that the grain-dril] can be used most 
successfully in seeding!, Openings are 
stopped up so as to leave the rows about 
thirty inches apart, and the drill is opened 
up to allow about ten pounds of seed to 
be plarited to each acre. On irrigated land 
the seeding will be as much as twelve to 
fifteen pounds, depending on the manner 
of seeding and the thickness with which 
it is desired for stalks to grow. 

Best results have been obtained by 
drilling the seed and placing the rows wide 
enough for the crop to be cultivated with 


a corn cultivator. After the plants have 
reached a height of twelve inches they are 


thinned out to stand twelve inches apart 
in the row. This gives plenty of room for 
the development of each plant and per- 
mits it to mature. 

The first and deep cultivation should be 
given just as soon as the plants are high 











fully balanced against each 
other as to length of lactation, 
breed of cow, amount of milk 
given and average weight of 
cow. Each cow in each group 
received thirty pounds of si- 
lage daily, one group receiving 
sunflower silage and the sec- 
ond group corn silage (other 
feed being the same). The 
grain ration was on the basis 
of one pound of grain to each 
three and one-half pounds of 
milk produced. When the 
total feed was taken into con- 
sideration, each group was-on 
an exact nutritive balance as 
to protein and energy requir- 








Thirty tons of sunflowers to the acre on this irrigated ranch 


middle of July when seeds are planted the 
first of May. 3 

The crop is cut for the silo when about 
twenty-five per cent of the heads have 
reached the dough stage, and about fifty 
per cent are in full bloom. It is better 
that they should be pretty well matured 
rather than not matured. Lack, of ma- 
Aurity gives an acid silage which is likely 
to upset the digestion, particularly of 
sheep. Stock will seldom eat such silage 
with the same eagerness that is shown for 
that of more mature sunflowers. 

In harvesting sunflowers numerous 
methods have been used. Cutting with 
corn-binder and by hand are the best and 
most efficient ones. Where the silo is 
near the sunflower field so that the haul is 
short, there is no better method than to 
cut the plants with corn knives and to lay 
them on sleds. They are hauled to the 
cutter and there is no loss of labor. Two 
men can keep a two-ton cutter working 
at capacity. One man will be needed to 
do the hauling and one at- the cutter to 
do the feeding. Two sleds will be all that 
are required. This arrangement assumes 
that the yield will be heavier than twenty 
tons an acre and that the sunfiower field 
is very near the silo. 

If the haul,is a quarter of a mile or more 
a, corh-binder can be used conveniently. 
The binder will cut and bind the sunflowers 
into bundles that can be thrown onto low 
wagons and hauled to the cutter. More 
teams and men will be required by this 
method, and in Wallowa county the cost 
of putting the crop in the silo has averaged 
about $1.50 a ton. 

The sunflowers should be finely cut, and 
it is therefore necessary to have ample 
power; all knives that can be put on the 
cutter should be on before starting. If 
the sunflowers seem dry after cutting and 
do not pack well, a half-inch stream of 
water should be run in. The judgment of 
the operator will have to. be p rors 
upon to decide whether the silage needs 





ed, according to msby’s 
Feeding Standard. 

Each group was placed on 
a week’s preliminary feed to accustom the 
cows to the change in amount and kind of 
food. Then each group was fed twenty-one 
days. on the main feeding rations, after 
which the rations were reversed. Another 
preliminary feeding period of seven days 
was followed by another feeding period of 
twenty-one days. 

When the first group of cows was 
changed from sunflower silage to corn 
silage, a decrease of 5.8 per cent in milk 
and of 7.4 per cent in fat was noted. When 
the second group of cows was changed 
from corn silage to sunflower’ silage, a 
sharper decrease of 13.5 per cent in milk 
and of 8.2 per cent in fat was noted. 

No difference in weight was shown by 
the cows during the feeding periods. Cows 
ate the sunflower silage practically as 
well as the corn silage, after the prelimi- 
nary week of feeding. In no way was the 
sunflower milk objected to as undesirable. 

Sunflower silage packs better than corn 
silage, giving greater tonnage. It also 
spoils less quickly than corn silage. The 
two acres of silage material cost the same 
for plowing, harrowing and planting. One 
working was required by the sunflowers 
and four by the corn. This additional 
cost of corn would be about equalled by 
the difference in cost 6f seed, ete., the 
total cost being practically the same. 

Last year, corn silage averaged $8 a 
ton, and the acre yield of eight and one- 
half tons of corn would be worth $68. 
Sunflower silage produces 7.7 per cent less 
milk, so it should be worth $7.38 a ton. 
On an acre yield of eighteen tons the in- 
come per acre, compared with the corn 
should be $132.84. The difference o 
$64.84 would be the advantage for the 
sunflowers an acre. 

If the difference in fat-producing value 


of the sunflower and corn silage alone is’. 


figured, the value of the sunflower silage! 
would be still higher and would show even. 


ig superiority over the corn silage. 


s is a big boost for sunflower silage. 



























I Have The Answer To Each of These Questions 
For Every Farm Journal Reader 


My book is not merely a catalogue. I think it isno | This Book Is a 
more like a catalogue than a wheelbarrow is like a two- Hel Pp bl 
horse wagon. Instead of writing about my incubator a ftieip to ractic 
business I devote almost the entire book to poultry and /Poultry Raising 
poultry-raising. I have learned a lot about poultry- i wen nti tial adie tialteictas Saaalat 
raising for profit in the last 28 years and I am will- Eloy cen 5 9h Ge mesey-seteers 5 
ing to swap good ideas. poultry raising a business? How 


1s geta ~ — feed — 
re) an I make eggs substi- 
And there are other folks, too, who made money out of tute. meat? How ‘can I get 
poultry. I have kept in touch with hundreds of these suc- perm ng ter pr dey aoe ned 
cessful farmers, and in my big 1921 book I also include 
what they say that will be of interest and help to you. 


What’s the best size incubator 
tobuy? What’s the best way 
Send Me Your Name and Let 
Me Send You This Book FREE 


to save chicks? Why do 
early hatches make the most 
money? How can I make 
poultry pay family meat and 
» grocery bills? How canI start 
. a poultry farm in my back 
. yard? How can I make an 
_ inexpensive poultry house? 
Besides being an incubator man, Iam a farmer. Maybe that has pink yA By 
something to do about being able to make good macliines. I to handle city egg and poultry 
harvested a good deal of wheat, alfalfa and corn this year, and customers. Le ow — mae 
know that yields were fairly good. - But I also know that no S Sow SS Suemeare Of: yas 
farm income can beat poultry for real profits per dollar invested. 
Remember that poultry pays half the living expenses or more in 
most farm homes. Many a dollar earned by poultry is not counted 
in at the end of the year because it went to pay some ery or 
meat bill. The Johnsons have been among ‘‘Our Folks’’ for 
years and years, so it will be like sending a big letter from one 
Farm Journal reader to another to let me send you this book. 
‘‘Our Folks’’ are real folks, you know, so be sure to mention ;, 
The Farm Journal when you write. : ‘Tig’, 


jects treated in this new book 
Harry Wanted Me to Write == 
this Message to “Our Folks” 


Don’t Send Money— 
Send Coupon 
And 1am glad to do so. So many 
of our customers write us telling of 
the good success they have had with 
a and with Old Trusty Incu- 
ators and Brooders, that when I 
read their letters 1 just think I 
should have to get on the train 
and visit all of them. But, of . 
course, I could not think of visit- 
ing over 850,000 people. But to 
read their letters makes us feel 
good, for after we have done our 
best it is gratifying to have all 
these hundreds of letters. After 
co ; all, it is the good we do that 
makes the pleasure we get out 
MRS. H..H. JOHNSON oF tite. Oh, yes, Leaid I just felt 
like going visiting to over 850,000 homes of Old Trusty 
users. Well, we do the next best thing. 
We have our friends send us photographs of their flocks, yards 
and runways and write us all about their successes. And 
then we can visit with them, and if they are in trouble we 
write and give all the help we can. ‘I'o give everyone a chance 
to get some real good poultry information from these visits, we 
have put in this big book more than 100 of these photographs 
with the information their letters contained. I think this is in- 
teresting to every reader of The Farm Journal. We want you to 
have our book, so please mail the coupon, a postal or a letter, 


and I will see that Harry sends your book promptly. We 
send it free. MRS. H. H. JOHNSON. 


850,000 Tell Us Your Poultry 
Customers Troubles 


Let me tell you how to solve them. Ihave helped hundreds 
say you cannot beat Old Tryisty by writing just what I would do under the same circum- 
construction. I’d sooner build and stances. I make no charge for such correspondence. All 
sell ten good incubators than turn I wish to do is to make poultry-raising profitable, and by so 
out a thousand poor ones, but I doing, I know the incubator business will be good. That’s 
am making thousands of good why I print a book on poultry-raising instead of a catalogue. 
ones this year. Old Trusty is Send for yourcopy today. Ask for Book No. 28-A.B. - 
made right and in big numbers to Yours truly, M. M. JOHNSON CO. 
insure lowest possible cost, qual- 


H. H. JOHNSON, ‘‘The Incubator Man"’ , Clay Center, Nebraska 


M. M. Johnson Company | Please send your book, No.28-A.B.FREE. 
Clay Center, Nebraska , 


| NAme o.cccoessccccsccccccceveccccsssccoscss 


iii... van cappectactacchiphvetnedemmneneas 
| Street or 
| | R.F. D.ccccsccccccsccscoccecese eeeeeeeereeeer 


Incubators and Brooders REIN LAD Seams 




















































































2h / M. M. JOHNSON 
Inventor of 
o “Old Trusty” 


ity and workmanship considered. 
For quality, long service and good 
hatches, get an Old Trusty. 


Old Trusty is made in 4 handy 
home sizes — with or without the 
metal cover. 


We Pay Freight 


—and make quick shipment 
from Clay Center, or ware- 
houses at St. Joseph, Mo., 
or Ottumwa, Ia. 
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California Farmers Win. Through Cooperation 


law of supply and demand; but the strong- 

hold of all of them is that they have con- 

trol of the supply, and by an equal and 
re 


Mr.. Bausman, county agent in White 
county, Ind., went to California as sec- 
retary of the Farm Bureau delegation 
that studied California’s wonderful co- 
operative marketing system. In this 
article Mr. Bausman tells what the 
California farmers are doing through 
cooperation.— Editor. 


° OOPERATION” is the most used 
word in California. Printers keep 
it set up in one slug and stenographers 

ean write it forward or backward with 
their eyes shut. Farmers rarely say ten 
words without saying “cooperation.” It 
seems to be in the air. With them, it is 
one more of the various varieties of 
religion. 

Therefore, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation delegates from the Middle 
Western states, who were pages, mg 
the thing called cooperation in the West, 
were not surprised when, after spending 
several days in going through the workings 
of several of the associations, they were 
led into one of the fine buildings in San 
Francisco and into as fine an office as any 
had ever been in, and found the following 
legend in fancy letters on the door, “Cali- 
fornia Associated Almond Growers.” 
Behind the desk, was T. C. Tucker, gen- 
eral manager of this organization. 

Mr. Tucker had evidently been informed 
about the purpose of our visit for, without 
any waste of words, he immediatel 
to explain to us the method of their or- 
ganization, of the success that they had 
achieved and the problems that they were 
having to overcome. I quote a part of 
his remarks because the California As- 
sociated Almond Growers is typical of a 
dozen or more similar organizations of a 
greater or less magnitude that are mar- 
keting other farm products for their 
members. 


Profit, the Knock-Out Blow 


Mr. Tucker delivered the knock-out 
blow in his first sentence when he said: 
“In the several years just before our 
organization was perfected, the aver. 
price that the consumer paid for almon 
was thirty-five cents a pound, and the 
average price received by the farmers for 
those almonds was eight cents a pound. 
The first year of our organization, the av- 
erage | ny that the consumer paid for 
almonds was still thirty-five cents a pound, 
but the average price received by the 
farmers was seventeen cents a pound. 
Since the high costs caused by the war 
almonds are costing the consumer forty- 
five cerits a pound, and of that amount 
farmers are getting twenty-seven cents.” 

There is the meat of this cooperative 
marketing plan in California. Contrary 
to information that has been instilled into 
the minds of eastern retailers by the or- 
ganization of speculative buyers, these 
organizations have not increased the price 
to the consumer, but have simply gotten 
for the producer a part of the large margin 
on which the speculator was operating. 
The next — that naturally arises is, 
“How do they do this?” 

In the first place, all of these marketing 
associations are commodity organizations 
and not community organizations. That 
is, each organization attempts to sell only 
one commodity, and if a community is 
raising several products there will be sev- 
eral of the organizations with branches in 
that community. gy heyy visit of the 
farm bureau delegates, they investigated 
a dozen or more organizations which had 
for their purpose the marketing of such 
products as beans, honey, alfalfa, English 
walnuts, oranges and lemons, prunes and 
apricots, raisins, eggs, milk and creamery 
se megen — aoe various deciduous 

ts, and they & separate organiza- 
tion for each which handled practically 


By P. R. BAUSMAN, Indiana 


all of that product for the whole state. All 
their organizations are built firmly on the 
basic principle of pooling. That is to say, 
each farmer brings his product into the 
association warehouse where it is graded, 
and he is issued a receipt for the amount 
that he has of each grade. Then when the 
season’s business is over, the average price 
received for each grade is determined, and 
each farmer receives that average price, 
less the cost of operation, for the amount 
that he had in each grade. This was not 
entirely a new idea to the men from the 
Middle West, but there seemed to be 
considerable doubt in their minds as to 
whether the farmers of the East and 
Middle West would consent to deliver 
their products to an association to market 
and it to pay them the average price 
received. This question was raised with 
Mr. Tucker of the Associated Almond 
Growers, and in reply he said: 

“Our growers had the same idea that you 
speak of among your farmers, but they 
have come to realize now that over a 
period of years they never got more than 
the average anyway, and with this system 
they do not have all the worry of trying 
to follow all the fluctuations of the market.” 

This statement was later substantiated 
by managers of other associations as well 
as by several growers, but it must be re- 
membered that middle-western farmers 
are not so well educated in cooperation as 
are the western farmers, and there still 
exists a serious doubt in the minds of sev- 
eral members of the committee as to 
whether farmers in the Central and East- 
ern states could -be induced to go into a 
binding contract for a number of years 
without considerable education first. 


Why Not Sell Grain Like Almonds? 


There is not a t deai of difference 
between the local units of these organiza- 
tions and the local farmers’ elevators in 
the grain belt, except that the western 
cooperatives have a binding contract with 
the farmers, under which they are bound 
to deliver all of their products to the as- 
sociation to market, while the farmers’ 
elevators usually have only a loose agree- 
ment under which the member can deliver 
his grain or not, at his own discretion. 

There is a vast difference, however, in 
the overhead distributing organization 
which these cooperatives Bos, built up. 
Farmers’ elevators of the Middle West 
have done a great work in stopping local 
abuses of the grain trade, but for the most 
part they have not been in a position to 
extend their influence much beyond the 
local elevator, and have therefore been 
forced to market their grain through the 
same channels and under the same condi- 
tions as the old-line elevators. This is 
the feature in which the Pacific coast co- 
operatives have forged ahead. The over- 
head distributing organization is the big 
idea of their system. 

In this distributing and selling agency, 
they have made no attempt to displace 
existing channels of trade, but they use 
them, eliminating only the speculative 
feature. The prune growers, the — 
walnut growers—all of them—are selling 
their products through eastern brokerage 
houses, who in turn sell to the wholesaler 
and he to the retailer, and the managers 
of these cooperative associations realize 
that these are all essential in any efficient 
distributing system for their product. 

Some of these associations that handle 
a non-perishable product like prunes, 
raisins or almonds, do set a price and try 
to maintain it, while others that handle 


= products such as oranges and 
lemons, are dependent entirely upon the 


efficient distribution over the entire buying 
field and the entire buying season, they 
are able to prevent a severe glut and the 
accompanying wild fluctuation in any 
market. 

It would seem that this would be the 
next logical step for the farmers’ clevators 
to take. With a central organization to 
distribute and sell the total amount of 
grain received by the local elevators, it 
would certainly be a big step in eliminating 
speculation and getting an even distri- 
bution of the grain over the entire country 
and throughout the entire year. 


Growers Use Crop as Security 


Then, there is the matter of credit. In 
the West, instead of each individual farmer 
arranging his own credit, he delivers his 
— to the central association ware- 

ouse, and it in turn uses this stored fruit 
as collateral in arranging for big loans, 
In this way the association is able to ad- 
vance a certain percentage of the estimated 
value to each lopiear at the time of de- 
livery. In this matter it does not bécome 
necessary for a large percentage of the 
— to be dumped on the market at 

arvest. time because of lack of capital, 
but an even distribution can be maintained 
throughout the year. 

In order to use this credit system, how- 
ever, it is usually necessary for the central 
organization to have a subsidiary ware- 
housing organization, because if it owned 
the warehouses themselves, the ware- 
house receipts issued to the members 
would not be accepted as good collateral, 
while the warehouse receipts issued by a 
separate organization are accepted by the 
banks as good collateral for loans. The 
subsidiary organization also serves another 
purpose. If the central organization were 
to own the warehouses it would be neces- 
sary for it to be a capital stock organiza- 
tion, and would therefore be subject to 
the provisions of the Clayton Amendment 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. As a 
straight selling organization, it is not neces- 

to have capital stock and by leaving 
that part of it to the subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the central organization itself is 
exempted from the provisions of that act. 

It is interesting to note that practically 
all of these organizations have stayed 
clear of the buying business. Nearly all 
of them buy the lumber for making boxes 
cooperatively, but other than that they 
are inclined to let their members supply 
the rest of their wants as they see fit. They 
assign two reasons for this. First, they 
say that they realize the value of the local 
merchant to their community and they 
need his support; and in passing it may be 
said that they certainly hove it. Second, 
experience has shown them that the buy- 
ing of miscellaneous supplies entails such 
a large amount of capital and detail book- 
keeping, as well as more or less dissatis- 
faction generally, that they have found it 
more satisfactory to sell their members’ 
products to the best advantage and let 
the members buy their own supplies. 

After twenty-five years of successful 
—- the California Fruit Growers’ 

xchange has recently started a subsidiary 
supply company which is buying some of 
the larger items that their members need, 
such as fertilizers, insecticides, etc., but 
even this organization acknowledges that 
its principal job is the supplying of the 
box lumber of which their members are 
using more than 20,000,000 feet annually. 
The experiences that these ple have 

one through in this regard should be 
ept in mind by new farmers’ organiza- 
tions that sometimes get overenthusiastic 
on that point. Don’t have too many 
irons in the fire. 
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‘Stove: 


Absolutely Wickless Blue Flame Burner, Heavy 

Cast Metal Top, Removable Canopy. Glass Oil 

| Fount, Automatic Valve and Damper that holds 
the heat up during the night. 

Plenty of heat for coldest weather. Only Fire 
Proof Stove built, Easiest of all to operate and 
will help Bg to raise strong, pate an. Write 
at once for catalogue describi is s 
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CYCLE HATCHERS 


Perfected, all metal, fireproof, 
low cost. Hatches more, big- 
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chicks early, easiest raised and 
most profitable. Write for free 
catalogue; prices hatchers, 
, eggs, chicks. 
CYCLE HATCHER CO., 
220 Philo Bidg., Elmira, N. Y. 
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The True Story of Louisa— 
A Red Hen 


By CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


IASTES differ. One man buys a house 

and garden, another prefers to invest 
in a mine. To a third buyer, a house-boat 
or a yacht appeals. 

What Mr. X of Buffalo bought was a 
hill, including a Quaker Meeting-house. 
Quaker Hill had been the home of Mr. X’s 
Quaker ancestors, and this fact explains 
his fondness for the hill. He put up a 
shelter, just a little camp among the fruit 
trees, where he and his family ‘week- 
ended.” 

Now it so happened that the X family 
had ordered a chicken from a neighboring 
farm for Sunday dinner. - Late Saturday 
night they arrived in their auto at Quaker 
Hill, where they found a neat bundle (the 
chicken) awaiting them on the doorstep. 
ee put the package on ice and went to 


When they opened the refrigerator door 
the next morning, out stepped a buxom 
Rhode Island Red, flirting her feathers as 
if a bit chilly, but apparently none the 
worse for the cold pack. 

The family group stood amazed before 
the very-much-alive semblance of what 
they had believed to be a defunct, be- 
headed chicken. ‘“‘A hen who can survive 
a night in the refrigerator without con- 
tracting even a head cold deserves to live!’ 
quoth Mr. X, and the family all agreed. 
They could not consent to the death of 
so valiant a fowl. So she beeame the 
family pet and was christened Louisa, 
after the boy of the family, who is Louis. 

Seated on Mrs. X’s lap, Louisa motors 
every week with her adopted family from 
Buffalo to Quaker Hill and back again. 

The competent Louisa is mindful of her 
economic duties. Whether at Buffalo or 
at Quaker Hill, she lays regularly for her 
benefactor’s family. She is not hampered 
by lack of poultry-house accommodations. 
Mr. X’s shelter at Quaker Hill has an 
open air room furnished with pews from 
the Quaker Meeting-house. Louisa laid 
her first egg on the cushion of one of these 

ws; and ever since, she has deposited 

er country egg on this selfsame cushion. 

Her city egg she always lays upon a 
cushioned chair, the back of which serves 
her nicely as a roost. 

Has not the Titian-feathered Louisa her 
full share of the gumption said to be 
characteristic of redheads? 





Death of Dr. Miller . 


During the month of September, one of the 
most loved and most successful beekeepers 
in the world passed over to the other side. 
In the death of Dr. C. C. Miller, of Maren- 
go, Ill., the beekeeping world has suffered 
an irreparable loss. 

Dr. Miller was originally a physician, 
and took up beekeeping as a livelihood at 
a time when methods and appliances were 
very crude, and profits uncertain. By 

rseverance he conquered all - obstacles 
Ceanine one of the largest producers of 
comb-honey in the country, and secured 
a splendid living solely from his bees. 

He was the author of that famous book, 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees,” and was a 
regular contributor to the leading bee 
journals in this country and in other 
countries. 

He was a cultured Christian gentleman, 

rominent in church work in Marengo. 
His genial smile and helpful spirit will Ts 
missed at conventions and in the realm of 
bee journalism. He had no secrets of 
beekeeping, but gladly and freely gave 
the results of his experience. 

His life and success as a brother bee- 
keeper are a source of inspiration -to those 


who. are left, and demonstrate how any - 


man or woman may adopt bee- 
keeping as a means of support. 
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50 Eg 
a Day 


Yes—fifty a day. How? Read 
the letter below. 


— 
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**“More Eggs’ TonicisaGodsend,’’ 
writes Mrs. Myrtle Ice, of Boston, Ky. 
She adds, ‘‘I was only getting 12 eggs a 
any and now I get 50.’ Give your hens 
a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ the 
wonderful egg producer, and you will 
be amazed and delighted with results. 


iPaceave Ms 








City, Mo., guarantees al 
your dollar will be returned at any time within 30 da 


if you are bsolutely satisfied, 


No risk to you. 400,000 users er’s 
28. 


Poultry Raisers Everywhere Tell 
Wonderful Results of “More Eggs” 


“More Eggs” Paid the Pastor 
I can’t ex in words how much I have been benefited 
by, “*More Eggs.’’ I have paid debts, clothed the 
children in new dresses, and that is not all—I paid my 
astor his dues. I sold 424% dozen s last week, set 4 


en, ate some, and had 1% dozen left. 
MRS. LENA McBROON, Woodbury, Tenn. 


1200 Eggs from 29 Hens 
The **More Eggs’’ Tonic did wonders for me. I had 29 
hens Fim De got the tonic gas was getting five = coess 
day; ri firs had over le never saw a: 
——s EDW. MEKKER, Pontiac, Mich. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
I have fed 2 boxes of “‘More Eggs’’ to my hens and I 
think they have broken the egg record. I have 160 White 
Leghorns and in exactly 21 days I got 125 dozen eggs. 
MRS. H. M, PA IN, Waverly, Mo, 


$200 Worth of Eggs from 44 Hens 
I never used ‘‘More Eggs’’ Tonic until last December; 
then just used one $1.00 kage and have sold over $200.06 
worth of * from 44 hens. ‘‘More Fees’ Tonic did it. 
A. reid 'HODE, Sterling, Kans,, R. No. 3, Box 47. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Don’t send any money; just fill in and 
mail coupon. You will be sent, at once, 
two $1.00 packages of “MORE EGGS.” 
Pay the postman upon delivery only $1.00, 
the extra package being FREE. Don’t 
wait—take advantage of this free offer 
TODAY! Reap the BIG profits “MORE 
EGGS” will make for you. Have plenty 
of to sell when the price is highest. 
ODAY—NOW ! 





E. J. Reefer, Poultry Expert, 5651 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 
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. The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











Country Conveniences vs. City Inconveniences 


EWSPAPERS and magazines have 

been publishing accounts lately of a 

survey of farm conditions as they 
affect women, and the accounts have been 
interesting, though sometimes doleful, 
reading. The figures show that farm 
women work on an average of eleven hours 
a day, that less than half of them have 
bathtubs and modern conveniences, that 
many live in small and inconvenient 
houses and that there is little time, par- 
ticularly in summer, for social joys of any 
kind. One writer said that the average farm 
woman would certainly have 


By HILDA RICHMOND 


difference is not sufficient to make up for 
other expenses which are higher in the 
towns than in the country, where there is 
food in abundance and fuel can usually be 
had for the cutting. It is all very well 
to advise people to change their mode of 
living. Most of us have already changed 
ours and still expenses have soared and 
unforeseen emergencies arisen. 

If the farm women are working eleven 
hours a day, they can rest assured that 


ness of farm life for women. If the statis- 
tics must be printed, we would better 
mention the deprivations and overwork 
of the women who are forced to crowd 
their families into tiny apartments and 
go out to work (leaving the children to 
care for themselves for eight or more hours 
a day), coming home to do housework and 
sewing at night and on Sunday. 

[Editor’s Note: Surveys are valuable 
from. various points of view, but the 
Household Editor feels that it is not advis- 
able to present only the gloomy side of 

country life. As constructive 





to go to bed at night praying 
for strength to get through 
the next day. 

Pessimistic statements such 
as these inspired one country 
woman to make a survey of 
town. women as she knew 
them in her county seat, 
wives of mechanics who make 
from sixty cents to $1 an hour 
and women whose husbands 
hold office and clerical posi- 
tions. She discovered many, 
many refined and _ well- 
bred town women living in 
three and sometimes fewer 
rooms, doing without space 
and light and fresh air— 
things that farm women re- 
gard as the common decen- 
cies of life. Many of these 





criticism is always better than 
that which is merely destruc- 
tive, suggestions for making 
farm life easier and happier 
are of more general impor- 
tance. In the city, idleness is 
found among the poor who 
lack ambition to better them- 
selves, and among a moneyed 
class who are idle through 
ignorance or indifference to 
the world’s needs. On the 
average, the country dwellers 
haveleisure during the winter 
months which is unknown to 
their city cousins. To know 
more about labor-saving de- 
vices and city conveniences, 
about securing good litera- 
ture, hearing good music and 
providing good times for the 








town women were also work- 
ing to make ends meet. There 
were women, whose husbands 
neither drank nor gambled 
and who were earning from 
$25 to $50 a week, going daily to work in 
order to increase the family income; while 
many others were sewing or doing other 
jobs at home. 

The self-appointed investigator went a 
step farther and invaded the sections of 
town where people lived who were sup- 
posedly worth as much as the owner of the 
average farm is worth. She found that 
women in this section were working more 
than eleven hours a day. She discovered 
that not the least to be pitied were the 
women who were the possessors of large, 
modern houses and who were unable to 
get help to care for them. She found that 
many of these women were worn to the 
point of nervous prostration simply be- 
cause they could not find help of any sort, 
and were therefore compelled to do the 
things they had once paid others to do. 

So while there is much gloomy literature 
concerning the farm women who are fac- 
ing serious problems because their own 
daughters and their neighbors’ daughters 
flock to the city, it is well to look at town 
conditions also. 

Why should farmers’ wives be discon- 
tented when, if they moved to town, they 
would be confronted by equally difficult 


.. if somewhat different problems? The cost 


of rent, food and fuel has not decreased to 
any appreciable extent; and while the 
price of clothing has been reduced, the 






The neatly figured wall-paper in two shades of gray, and 
the sofa covering in two shades of blue, harménize with the 
cretonne curtains, cushion covers and lamp-shade 


their town sisters are not living in ease 
and luxury. The town women are busy 
eleven hours and more, unless they have 
sufficient means to live in hotels or in 
apartments and go out for meals. But 
such women are in a worse plight than the 
women who take care of their own homes, 
for hotel meals are far from satisfactory 
and have been reduced to such a point of 
scantiness that robust people can scarcely 
exist on them. 

Life is*hard on the farm, certainly, with 
lack of help both indoors and out; but so 
is life in town. That being the case, there 
is little to be gained by printing doleful 
statistics about the barrenness and hard- 





a in _ Ses aeer _— _— = — n 
A New Year’s Resolution 
200 Years Old 


8 Resolved to live with all my § 
might while I do live; resolved 
4 mever to lose one moment of § 
time, but improve it in the most 
profitable way I possibly can; re- }| 

solved never to do anything 
which I should despise or think 
meanly of in another; resolved jf 
never to do anything out of re- 
5 wvenge; resolved never to do any- }§ 
thing which I should be afraid to 
do if it were the last hour of my | 














life. Jonathan Edwards. 


Coonan moon 














family, to know how to travel 
in comfort and how to live 
happily at home, how to meet 
strangers, how to be guests, 
and how to entertain are 
things which are supposed to be a part of 
town life. We believe that such knowl- 
edge is no more general in town than it is 
in the country, and we further believe that 
country families are giving these things 
more, not less, attention in order to coun- 
teract the lure of the city.] 





Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


The most efficient organization ever built 
up in country neighborhoods was that of 
the Red Cross. its spirit of cooperation, 
self-sacrifice and mutual helpfulness should 
not be allowed to lapse while there is need 
for improvement in surrounding condi- 
tions. A feeling of neighborliness was 
developed by the weekly meetings; this 
feeling should be kept up and turned to 
account.” By looking around, these women 
can find a field for their energy to be put 
to good use. There are few communities 
so happy as not to need to fight against 
tuberculosis, or to look to the improve- 
ment of their schools, perhaps by provid- 
ing simple hot lunches for the children. 
A home economics club might provide lec- 
tutes by experts on matters of housekeep- 
ing and health. There must be a soul or 
spirit in the work, and the women who 
gave such noble service to the Red Cross 
may well start the work and manage it. 
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Pillowcases— 
Practical and Pretty 


ILLOWCASES come in for their share 

of decoration and are prettily trimmed 
with crocheted or knitted lace, Trimmed 
thus, pillowcases are popular as gifts for 
“showers” and hope chests, and prove to be 
very welcome gifts when bestowed upon 
established housewives. 

Fig. 1 shows a pillowcase which is pret- 
tily scalloped, the edge finished in single 
crochet stitches and picots, with loops be- 
tween the scallops. It is advisable to use 

illowcase tubing when such decoration 
is to be applied, as this eliminates all side 


seams. 

Having decided upon the shape and 
size of the scallop, the pattern is cut out of 
cardboard and this cardboard pattern is 
laid on the muslin and outlined in pencil. 
Care must be taken to have the scallops 
come out even on each side. The penciled 
line is followed by a line of machine 
stitching. In cutting out the scallops 
allow about one-sixteenth of an inch of 
the material.to extend beyond the line of 
stitching. The stitching will be covered 
with the crocheted edge. 

The pillowcase shown in Fig. 2 has a 
shallow scallop, but the work proceeds in 
the same way save for the difference in 
pattern, which is simply done in loops 
covered with single crochet and picots. 

knitted lace can not be worked into 
the fabric, the bottom edge of the pillow- 
case in Fig. 3 is turned up for a deep hem, 
above which is shown knitted insertion in 
herring-bone pattern, a pattern that was 
much used by our grandmothers. 

The herring-bone insertion is illustrated 
in Fig. 4. To make it, cast on 8 sts. Knit 

lain for two rows. ist row of pattern: * 
Blip first st., knit next 2 sts. plain, wrap 
thread around needle once, purl next,2 sts. 
together, knit plain to end of needle, * 
turn. Repeat rom * to * until desired 
length has been knitted. Bind off in the 
usual way. 

The pitas shown in Figs. 2 and 3 
are further decorated with embroidered 
initials. Crocheted initials would look 
well with the crocheted edgings and are 
done in filet crochet from the patterns 
used for cross-stitch. 
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You can use the 


MAYTAG MULTI-MOTOR 


Washer in Your Kitchen 
These Winter Days 
Without Smoke or Odor 









—a long, flexible metal hose 
carries the exhaust 
out of doors 


This famous gas power washer gives folks 
without electricity all the advantages of the 
modern electric washer and more. Handles 
heaviest or finest things. Cleanses thor- 
oughly and quickly. Easily operated by 
any woman. Uses only a few cents worth 
of fuel per wash day. See the local dealer 
for a demonstration or write us. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, Iowa 
Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and Hand Power Washers 


Branches at Philadelphia, Pa., Indianapolis, Ind., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Portiand, Ore., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, and 
The Maytag Company of England, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 


Mulic-M ctor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
For Homes With Electricity 


The cope tax Nag Tub Electric gives quick, efficient service. Merely hitch it up 
to any ic light socket and turn the switch. Has all metal electric wringer— 
adjustable to three positions—wrings forward and backward. 
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SOAP CHIPS 

eer, for 
(=a CLEAN FLUFFY BLANKETS, 
—— WOOLENS, SWEATERS, ETC. 


Twenty Mule Team Borax Soap 
Chips will wash your blankets, 
woolens, sweaters, etc. fluffy clean 
without any possibility of shrinking. 
It’s the Borax, combined in just the 
right proportion with the purest 
ae. — say Pree the dirt gently 
CO AES = to the fabric fo eaenlgg piling 
Convince yourself by trying 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips 
and observe the far superior results obtained. 

Send for the Famous Magic Crystal Booklet and the Soap 
Chip Folder today. 

kt’s the Borax in the Soap that does the work 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
ZOO WILLIAM STREET, NEW - YORK 






20-MULE- TEAM 


BORAX 
CHI 





























ite today for illustrated cata 
of our complete line of kere 
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Into the basket of thy day, 

Put each good. thing and each thing gay 
That theu can’ st, find aleng the way; , 
Neglect y° joy however small, 

And tt shall verity befall 

Thy day can scareely hold them all. 


OCK duck: Run through the meat- 
grinder a half-pound of round 
steak and the meat from twe pork 

chops; add a cupful of milk and a eupful 

of bread-crumbs, dne egg, a small onion 
grated, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, salt and pepper to taste. Paek 

m a buttered pan; cover with buttered 

erumbs; bake for about an hour. 


Spaghetti with sausage tastes:good in cold 
weather. Run a half-pound of beef. and a 
small onion through the meat chopper; 
then mix with this a half-pound of sausage. 
Have three eupfuls of cooked spaghetti 
ready and put the spaghetti and the meat 
in alternate layers in a buttered bakin 
dish. Pour over the mixture a cupful 
tomato juice; cover with buttered 4 
and bake until brown. This is very 
with the sausage alone, omitting the Beef. 


Salt mackerel makes an occasional good 
dinner. Select a fish which is thick and 
fat; wash and soak over night im cold 
water, skin side up. Change the water in 
the morning and leave until ready to use; 
wipe dry; brush with drippings; sprinkle 
with flour, and either broil or put in a hot 
oven until brown. Serve on a platter with 
mashed potatoes around the 
Garnish with lemon and sprmkle with 
parsley. Serve with escalloped tomatoes. 

| 


Escalloped tomatoes and rice make an 
excellent dish to serve with fish or meat. 
The recipe calls for three cupfuls of boiled 
rice, three cupfuls of tomato, either can- 
ned or fresh, two or three stalks of finely 
eut celery, and salt to taste. Place im 
layers in baking dish with bread-crumbs 
on top; dot with bits of butter; bake until 
brown. This is a good way to use left- 
overs, and the proportions of rice and 
tomato may be varied somewhat. Fresh 
eelery is not essential, as celery salt or the 
dried, crushed leaves may be used. 


Rabbit stew with onions makes a 
nourishing and appetizing dish. Into a 
stewpan put one-fourth of a pound of bacon 
cut into eubes, three large or twelve small 
onions, sliced. When hot, add a rabbit 
that has been skinned and cut into pieces. 
Turn the meat and onions on all sides until 
they are a golden brown. This takes 
about three-quarters of an hour. Then 
sprinkle the pieces of rabbit with flour, 
add salt, pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar and a little boiling water. 
the whole to simmer over a slow fire for 


f 


Shoo-fly pie is a Pennsylvania favorite 
which makes friends everywhere. 
three even cupfuls of flour, one eupful of 
brown sugar, three-fourths of a eupful of 
butter and lard mixed, and one teaspoonful 
of baking-powder. Mix these ingredients 
together into crumbs, and reserve about 
one-half cupful of the crumbs to sprinkle 
over the top of the pi Mix one 





edge. | 


| 
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of hot water. Bake until tender in a 
moderate oven, keeping the chicken cov- 
ered with another pan until nearly done. 
Twenty minutes ore serving, make 
dumplings thus: Sift one teaspoonful of 
baking-powder with one hie of flour; 
work in one tablespoonful of lard, one 
cupful of sweet milk and salt to taste. 
Roll thin; cut into squares, and lay these 
squares over the chicken; return to the 
oven and bake until light and brown. Ar- 
range on a platter; make gravy in the 
skillet; pour the gravy over the chicken 
ree dumplings, and garnish with celery 
earts. 


Pork pie: One-half pound of salt pork 
cut into pieces of uniform size, one table- 
spoonful of flour, three cupfuls of hot water 
or soup stock, one-fourth of a teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper, one teaspoonful of 
salt, ‘ten small onions, t medium-sized 
potatoes, pared and diced. Parboil the 
pork for five minutes; drain; sprinkle with 


flour and fry until crisp. Add the season- 


ing, onions, potatoes and hot water or 
stock. Cover and cook slowly until the 
vegetables are tender. When done, put 
the mixture in a baking dish and cover 
with a crust made of one cupful of flour, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of fat, one-fourth of 
a cupful of milk. Make the same as 
biscuit dough and roll in a piece large 
enough to cover top of baking dish or 
cut into small biscuits and place over the 
pie. Bake from fifteen to twenty minutes 
in a hot oven. A crust of mashed potatoes 
may be used instead of the biscuit dough. 
In this case the potatoes may be omitted 
from the inside of the pie. 


Raisin bread is a welcome substitute 
for cake. To make, use one cake of yeast 
one cupful of lukewarm water, one eupful 
of milk which has been scalded and cooled, 
six cupfuls of sifted flour, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of lard 
or butter, three-fourths of a cupful of 
seeded, or seedless raisins, one teaspoonful 
of-salt. Dissolve the yeast and half the 
sugar in the milk and water which should 
be lukewarm; add two cupfuls of flour; 
cream the lard or butter and remainder 
of sugar together, and add to the mixture; 
beat until smooth. Cover and set aside 
to rise in a warm place, free from draft. 
Leave it until light—about one and one- 
half hours. When well-risen, add the 
raisins, which have been well-floured, the 
rest of the flour to make a soft dough, and 
lastly the salt. Knead lightly. Place in 
a well-greased bowl, cover and let rise 
again until double in bulk—about one 
and one-half hours. Mold into loaves; 
fill well-greased pans half-full; cover and 
let rise until light—about one hour. Bake 
forty-five minutes. Another way is to set 
the dough with half a cake of yeast and 
allow it to stand over night. 





A Fuel Economy 


When the housewife needs only a small 
fire and but little heat, she should keep a 
deep, short fire in the fire-pot- by filling 
most of the pot as full of ashes as she 
would of coal, but filling one-fourth, one- 
third or one-half the length of the fire- 
pot with good coal. Evéry time she oleans 
out the fire — and puts on more coal, 
she will need to put on more ashes in order 
to keep the ashes level with the coal. In 
this way she can have a good, hot, deep, 
live fire all the time, on which she can 
heat a little water or do light cooking. 
She can also bank such a fire and keep it 
low just as easily as if there were a full pot 
of coal. When a larger fire is needed, she 
can push through the grate such a portion 
of ashes as will make the desired space, 
fill this spage with good coal and the ad- 
joining fire will soon spread through the 
new coal. This method saves more tons 
of coal in a year than all other methods 
combined. 


_supplied 














ou Can’t Escape 


Tooth troubles if you leave a film 


You should try this new method of 
teeth cleaning. Try it ten days with- 
out cost. It combats the film which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. See and feel the results. To 
millions they are bringing cleaner, 
safer, whiter teeth. 


The tooth wrecker 


Film is the great tooth wrecker. A 
viscous film clings to the teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not end it. Old 


ways of brushing leave much of it* 


intact. And very few people have 
escaped the troubles which it causes. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. : 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea—a disease now alarm- 
ingly common. 


A new dental era 


Dental science has now found ways 
to combat that film. The methods 
have been amply proved by years of 
careful tests. Now millions employ 
them. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise them. 


The methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And, to 
let all know how much it means, a 
ten-day tube is being sent to all who 
ask, 


Five desired effects 


Pepsodent brings five desired ef- 
fects. It combats the teeth’s great 
enemies as nothing has done before. 

One ingredient is pepsin. Another 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. The saliva’s alkalinity is mul- 
tiplied also. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
combined with two other mod- 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
by all druggists in 
large tubes. 


Ee May eo at 


adhere. Every application repeats 
these results, ; 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


What you see and feel will be a 
revelation, and the book we send will 
explain how each effect is natural and 
necessary. It is important that you 
know this. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 286, 1104 S, Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Born Cooks and Others 


Until recently the woman on: the farm, though a born cook anda 
peerless housekeeper, has often been handicapped by a lack of informa- 
tion concerning certain new methods that have been adopted in the cities. 

To some extent this has been true in the case of Jell-O, which in the 
cities has for several years been the most popular preparation for des- 


serts and salads. 


As rapidly as possible steps have been taken to spread among all 


women complete knowledge of the subject. 


In Domestic Science and Home Economics classes, in city and 
country, trained women have demonstrated the simple and economical 
Jell-O way, and recipe books are being distributed thoroughly. As 
Jell-O is now sold in practically every general store in the country, 
farmers’ wives are enabled to share the privilege enjoyed by their city 


sisters, 


The Jell-O Book, containing recipes for all kinds of plain and elab- 
orate desserts and salads, and explaining the easiest and cheapest way 
to make them, will be sent free to every woman who writes and asks us 


for it. It is a book which every houséwife in America should possess. 


Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 


Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Yeo and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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TWICE THE HEAT 


out Coaler-Wood 


INSTANT-GAS 1 
ree eet — in Any Stove Zim 
wood required. No more kindli 


*, 
dampers, and wekine like a slave ao 
ay me and cook your meals. Put the Instant- 
to your old or wood stoves. Start your 
fires with a turn of your wrist, turn high or Yow 
to suit, and stop with another turn of your wrist. 


at all times. If required, The Instant-Gas Oil Burner makes its : 
SA UST RENE OOM SA AE MONEY ie Cao 
v8 where you want it. the cost o! city eaper coal or wi 
ao 8 see Coens mane Ee miserable and give the Burns! ~~ afoch better thas rity gas because burned 
family colds. Hi every nook and corner of yourhome out air Doctors recommend it, 
on the coldest winter day. Cooks and bakes better. Absolute! yy dust and dirt to 
You regulate oven and cooking ag as . Pag — the, ral paper, rags, curtains and clothing. 
iffere models for ‘ays for in Greatest woman- 
FITS ARY COAL m Wood STOVE ge —. Just in the worlds “<j i es! 
firebox. nyone can it in or taken out abso- 
in ten minutes. No 0 dame, ge to stove, Simple, mew stove 30 DAY TRIAL drier 54 uptodate, _—_ 
‘or years. es an old stove like new, esnewstove ‘ ; 
P \ guare: ving satisfaction to thousands of users, F: litera- 
last twice as long. mone ahd all about it and tells how Updo Sem beams 


AGENTS A Whaner Working. spare time, if® Wolke tolay Yor specal ow peice oho 
making big wocey. INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
3834 Laclede Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


OW can we increase the interest in | 
our Young People’s Society? 
The Committee. 


Divide members of your society into two 
sides, choosing a leader and a color for each. 
You could call one side ‘‘red’’ and the other 
side ‘‘blue,”’ and each side or color should strive 
to excel in attendance and in gaining new 
members. Appoint different leaders for the 


weekly meetings, ‘alternating between the 
two sides. Once a month have a social meet- 
ing, one side acting as hosts for the other, 


planning the games and providing simple 
refreshments. Send invitations to possible 
members and make the invitations cordial 
and urgent, writing them on correspondence 
eards on which you can paste suitable 
stickers, or on pretty post cards. 


Before we got our car I never thought of ' 
the condition of my hands, for I seldom 
met people except at church, and then I 
wore gloves. Now we run into town.on 
occasions, and meeting all kinds of 
people I am conscious of the bad condi- 
tion of my hands. I do not know how to 
take care of them. Farmer's Wife. 


A little care and a few toilet requisites will 
keep the hands in a presentable condition, 
no matter what your household tasks may be. 
Learn first to protect the hands. With the 
aid of a dish-mop and a wire dish-cloth, the 
hands need to~be kept in the dish-water but a 
small part of the time, while the dishes can 
be washed quite as well and much more 
quickly than when a dish-cloth only is used. 
White eanvas gloves will afford the protection 
needed when working in the poultry house or 
about the fires. Old, loose gloves can be 
worn when sweeping and dusting, and, a 
paper bag drawn over the hand before black- 
ing the stove is also a protection. 

Careful drying of the hands is of great im- 
portance, especially in cold weather. Ex- 
posure to the air when the hands are but 
partially dry causes the skin to chap and 
roughen, and no amount of care will counter- 
act carelessness on this point. 

While soap and water are good cleansing 
agents, the stains which follow the paring of 
potatoes, and certain fruits, require an acid 
for removal; a piece of lemon, aslice of tomato, 
or a mixture of cornmeal and _ vinegar, 
will remove these stains. When grime has 
settled in the skin, rub the hands thoroughly 
with vaseline; rub as if using soap until the 
vaseline is-worked into all the interstices of 
the skin, then wipe off with a soft cloth, 
which can be burned, and wash the hands 
with Warm water and soap. 

To prevent discoloration under the finger- 
nails, or in order to remove discolorations, 
draw the nails over a piece of soap, so that 
the soap fills the space between the flesh and 
the nails. A soap containing sand is best for 
this purpose. | 

An excellent lotion to be applied to the 
hands combines equal parts of. glycerine, 

spirits of camphor and boiled soft water. 

The healing effects of this lotion will be ap- 
preciated when applied to the cracks which 
sometimes occur on the ends of the fingers. 
Another good lotion calls for two parts each 
of boiled, soft watef and vinegar, and one 
part of glycerine. 

When a glycerine preparation is found to 
be too drying for the skin, use one of the 
greaseless or disappearing creams. A cream 
of this sort can be rubbed into the skin, leav- 
ing no trace on the surface, so that it can be 
used during the day, as well as at night be- 
fore retiring. The cream is also absorbed into 
the roots of the nails, counteracting the brit- 
tleness which causes the nails to break, and 
making them soft and pliable. The nails can 
be kept in shape by means of a flexible nail 
file, rough or uneven edges being edsily filed 
down. Frequent cutting of the nails is said 
to thicken them; when cutting is necessary, 
a pair of curved manicure scissors enables one 
to cut the nails with greater ease than when 
ordinary scissors are used. Pointed nails 
are not admired; the nails should be carefully 
rounded so they will conform with the ends 
of the fingers, 

After filing the nails soak the finger-ti i 
in warm, soapy water to soften the cutic 
then push this gently back with the flat end 
of an orange-wood stick, which can be bought 
for the purpose. The half moon which ap- 
pears at the base of the nails is considered a 
mark of beauty and, if this is to show, the 
cuticle must be lifted by gently running the 
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stick (which has been previously dipped in 
oil) under the cuticle. The pointed end of the 
stick is used for cleaning under the nails. 
Sharply pointed instruments scratch the 
nails and should not be used for this purpose. 
A bit of absorbent cotton wrapped around 
the end of the stick and moistened with 
peroxide will remove stains from under the 
nails and around the edges of the nails. 

The nails should then be polished, placing 
a little polishing powder on a buffer which is 
to be rubbed gently back and forth over each 
nail. Avoid too much friction, as it heats the 
nails and produces the very high polish which 
is not admired. Wash the hands.in order 
to remove the polishing powder, dry them 
thoroughly, and rub the nails of each hand 
with the palm of the other. 

It will not be necessary to manicure the 
nails so thoroughly oftener than once in two 
weeks, but constant care in washing and 
drying the hands, the use of the file and 
orange-wood stick and the cream or lotion, 
are needed to keep them in good condition. 


Please tell me how to become popular; I 
do. not attract friends, and the. young 
folks do net enjoy themselves at our 
house. Wallflower. 


Personal magnetism has much to do with 
popularity; some people have it to a large 
degree, while others lack it altogether. An 
old adage tells us that ‘She who would have 
friends must show himself friendly’; keep 
that in mind. 

When you invite friends to your home, do 
all in- your power to have them enjoy them- 
selves. Fix your mind on success and do 
everything in your power to attain it. Plan 
for the affair beforehand; make your invita- 
tions attractive, arrange your games and 
contests; prepare clever but inexpensive 
prizes and provide attractive refreshments. 
People enjoy good food and talk about it. It 
is good propaganda if people can say: ‘“‘We 
had the best cake at the Gray’s, I wish you 
could have tasted it!”’ 

Decorations are not so important as a 
hearty welcome, a hostess who is interested 
in her guests, and what the young people call 
“good eats’; but if you are clever you can 
make your decorations an interesting feature, 
too. Call upon your family to assist you in 
making your friends feel at home. Instead 
of thinking about having a good time your- 
self, busy yourself in making a good time for 
your guests. - Your share comes in seeing 
your guests enjoy themselves and your turn 
comes when you are a guest. 

Try to show interest in the people you 
meet. We are not all gifted with a fund of 
small talk, but you can ask questions such 
as: “Is this your first visit to our neigh- 
borhood?”’ or, ‘Did you enjoy your trip to 
the lakes?’’ or, “I hope you had a pleasant 
trip.”” A girl who can write as intelligently 
as you do should not be at a loss for subjects 
for conversation; you need more confidence 
and you need to believe in yourself. 





AUNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt 
or in frouble, but only such answers as will bene- 
fit the largest number of people will be given 
here, For prompt reply, send a stamped, self 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 





A Novel Bean Bag 


To make, draw a four and one-half-inch 
circle for the body and a three-inch circle 
for the head, the latter slightly overlapping 
the, former when in position. Next draw 
the ears and a tail. Work markings on 
the face with cotton in_ outline-stitch 
using buttons for eyes. If material use 
pe 8, allow a seam, stitch on wrong side 

turn. Otherwise, place front and 
hank together, right side out, and finish 
with buttonhole-stitch, leaving a small 
opening. Put cotton in tail and ears, 
then fill with beans or cherry stones. 

Bags of this sort would make excel- 
lent favors for a 
children’s party and 
could be placed in 
a Jack Horner pie. 
Make the pie by 
pasting light brown 
paper over the top 
of a large pan. Rib- 
oe attached hed 
the are pu 
chrecame a hole in 
the paper “Crust.” 
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“——and Mince Pie” 
How often we overhear patrons end their orders at hotel or restaurant tables with these 


words! For Mince “‘Pie—None Such Mince Pie—is the great American dessert. 


Only the finishing touches are left for the chef or housewife to add in baking None 
Such Mince Pies. We collect and prepare the many choice ingredients and do nine-tenths 
of the work of pie-baking in our model kitchens. 


In case you donot wish to bake yourown, your baker will be glad to supply you with 
None Such Mince Pies. : 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is init 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION ~ ~ - - - - Syracuse, N. Y. 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. - - - - - - - . Toronto, Canada 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
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Raisins 
Are a Beauty Food 


Due to Their Iron Content 


—According to Authorities 


AISINS are one of the richest 

of all foods in assimilable iron, 
and it’s iron in the blood that brings 
the pretty rose-tint to women’s and 
children’s cheeks. 


So raisins may be called “a beauty 
food.” Served daily they promote 
the beauty that results from perfect 
health. 

Use raisins in simple puddings, 
breakfast foods, cakes, cookies, cus- 
tards, and in scores of other dishes 


which need only a dainty touch to 
make those dishes luscious. , 

Raisins add nutrition, too—sup- 
plying 1560 calories of energizing 
nutriment per pound. 

Ask for Sun-Maids if you want 
the finest raisins. 

Made from tender, thin-skinned, 
juicy, California table grapes, kinds 
too delicate to ship long distances 
in fresh form. You'll always want 
these raisins if you try them once. 


Have You Ever Tasted Gingerbread Like This ? 


1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 
1 cup brown sugar 
\% cup shortening 
3 cups flour 


1 teaspoon ginger (or to taste) 
1 cup baking molasses 
1 cup boiling water 


teaspoon cinnamon 


1 
1 teaspoon baking soda 


Put sugar, molasses and shortening into bowl, mix well, add water and 


baking 


cinnamon. 


2, which has been dissolved in a little hot water; add ginger and 
Sift flour, add and beat well; 


last, add the well washed and 


dried raisins. Bake in Turk’s head or brick pan, which has been lined with 


paper, in moderate oven 40 minutes. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Three 


(seeds 


Sun-Maid Seeded 
Sun-Maid  Seedless 


varieties : 
removed) ; 


(grown™ without seeds); Sun-Maid Clus- 


ters (on the stem). 


Send for Free “Sun-Maid Recipes” ; 
contains suggestions for scores of delicious 
raisin foods. Send for it. It is free. 


Learn what you can do with raisins. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED Raisin Co. 


Membership 10,000 Growers 
Fresno, CALIFORNIA 





Dept. 57, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me, without charge, copy of 
“Sun-Maid Recipes.” 
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Don’t Miss This 
Book 


Send coupon for 
¢ book, “Sun- 
Maid Recipes,’ 
describing scores 
of ways to serve. 










Making Housework Easier 


How one woman does it 


N the August issue of The Farm Journal, 
the Household Editor asked our home- 
makers to describe any labor-saving de- 
vices which they had found satisfactory. 
The following letter from a Pennsylvania 
reader breathes such content, and shows 
so much common sense and gumption in 
the way her daily duties are met and 
handled, that we print her letter with 
leasure, feeling sure that Our Folks will 
helped by it, even as we have been 
helped. 

‘‘When I began housekeeping thirty-two 
years ago,’’ she writes, “I resolved to buy 
and to make use of everything that would 
make housekeeping easier, so | began with 
a washing-machine and a wringer, which 
were among my first purchases. 

“T am now using many labor-saving de- 
vices, among them, one of the little 
vacuum-washers, which is fastened to a 
handle and used like a churn-dasher. I 
like this washer because I can use it in 
either a large tub or a pail, and with it I 
can wash anything from a delicate waist 
to bedding. 

“T have a gasoline iron which is splendid, 
especially in very hot weather. I also use 
the little snap fasteners to hold my iron- 
ing sheet in place. In a twinkling I can 
change the soiled sheet for a clean one. 

“T. have a bread-mixer, a good food- 
chopper an apple ler (paring-knife 
and slicer combined), and two kinds of 
can-openers; also a scissor-shaped pie 
lifter, which protects the arms and hands 
against burning, for with it I can easily 
reach the far side of the oven. I have a wire 
mop holder which I use in washing fruit 
jars, and a smaller one for washing bottles. 

“T have a square steam cooker with 
doors at the top and bottom, the doors 
opening outward. The cooker contains 
four shelves, and is my canning outfit as 
well. It is made with a copper bottom, 
and holds a gallon of water. I cook four- 
teen one-quart jars of fruit in it at one 
time, removing the hot jars with a little 
patent holder. 

“T use a swing churn and havea sepa- 
rator, also a set of small scales and a 
small een, both of which I keep 
in my kitchen. 


“T use a coffee percolator, which saves 
my eggs—for I do love clear coffee. I 
have a vacuum-cleaner, a carpet-sweeper, 
a long-handled floor brush, and a long- 
handled dust-cloth holder for wiping down 
walls and ceilings. 

“T made a covered shoe box for the'kitch- 
en. It holds the old shoes and overshoes 
and makes a nice seat besides. 

“‘A wheelbarrow for hauling wood to the 
house from the big weed-pile was made of 
two old plow-handles and a cast-off wheel 
from an old wheelbarrow. Old boards 
were nailed together to form a box, then 
nailed to the foundation. In this wheel- 
barrow, the men wheel a two days’ supply of 
wood to the kitchen door. As we pass in 
the kitchen door, it is easy to pick up an 
armful of the wood and bring it in. We 
have a pump and sink in the kitchen. 

“‘We have used a chemical indoor toilet 
for three years and would not get along 


without it. 
‘“And now that I am getting to feel a 
little old at times, and have to plan to 


keep young-looking, my daughter (who is 
married) and I have bought a dress form’ 
in partnership, so we can fit our dresses. 
We do our own sewing. 

“We own our home but we are far from 
rich, and I have had to use my head in 
order to save in every possible way.” 

Mrs. E. A. K. 





Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind 
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Things To Make in January 


ITE sewing engages the atten- 
tion of home-makers just now, and 
mothers will find that in finishing 

the bands of children’s drawers it’is ad- 
vantageous to cut the two outer buttonholes 
diagonally, instead of straight across the 
s. Make a lead-pencil mark where the 
uttonhole is to be worked, stitch around 
the mark on the sewing-machine, cut and 
work as usual. Made thus the button- 
holes are practically everlasting. 

Blouses made of thin materials require 

cial underwear. While camisoles solve 
the problem for some women, others pre- 
pa a garment affording more protection. 
Corset cover No. 3446 is ideal for this 
purpose. The pattern can be made up 
in crépe de Chine, wash satin, longcloth, 
eambric, batiste or dimity. 

Cool nightdresses for summer wear may 
not appeal just now, but it is well to make 
them, nevertheless, and pattern No. 3406 
is an excellent one. The V-shaped neck 
and the armhole are lace-edged. 

A charming little short clothes set is 
shown in No. 3441. Muslin, longcloth or 
nainsook are used for the petticoat and 
drawers, the dress can be made of finer 
nainsook, lawn, batiste, dimity, gingham 
or chambray. The embroidery i is done in 
circles in brier-stitching or French knots. 

Long blouses are popular, and No. 3451 





3439. Ladies’ Apron-Dress and Cap. 7 sizes: 34, 
86, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
3441, Set of Short Clothes. 5 sizes: 6 months, 1, 


2, 3, 4 years. 
3459. raga Waist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
hes bust re. 





3448, Lodies’ Shirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82, 
34 inches waist measure. 

3406. Ladies’ Nightdress. 4 sizes: Small, 82—34; 
medium, 36—88; large, 40—42; extra large, 
44—46 inches bust measure. 

3458. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes: 2,[4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 


shows the style developed in figured 
georgette crépe with collar and cuffs of 
cream-white georgette and a narrow rib- 
bon girdle. The style is also good for 
tricolette, crépe de Chine, or, cotton voile. 

A pleasing arrangement of two materials 
is shown in the costume which combines 
skirt No. 3445 and waist No. 3459. Blue 
and green plaid was used for the lower 
skirt portion, the collar, cuffs and girdle; 
the blo ouse and the upper part of the skirt 
are of blue serge. 

Ladies’ apron-dress No. 3439 has large, 
comfortable armholes and _ well-placed 
pockets. The cap is well shaped. 

There are two dresses for misses and 
small women this month. Dress No. 3443 
can be developed in silk, wool or cotton and 
can be trimmed with beads or embroidery. 
Dress No. 3463 is conservative in style and 
would look best in silk or soft wool. : 

A good model for either wool or cotton 
is shown in girls’ dress No. 3435, to be 
made of plain material with trimmings of 
_ or vice versa. A simpler dress can 

e made by pattern No. 3458. It could 
have the collar, cuffs and belt of a con- 
trasting fabric or be finished with scallops. 

Boys will like the blouse and trousers 
pictured in No. 3436, the blouse to be made 
of madras, linen, chambray or flannel; 
the trousers of serge, corduroy or khaki. 

















3443. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 
3451. ee Blouse. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
. 46 inckes bust measure. 
3463. Misses” and Small Women’s Dress. 4 sizes: 
14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
3446. ape! Corset Cover. 3 sizes: Small, 82— 
84; medium, 86—38; large, 40-42 inches 
bust measure. 
3436. Boys’ Blouse and Knickerbocker Trousers. 
5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
3435. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 











The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1921 Fall and Winter Catalog, 


containing 550 designs of ladies’, 


misses’ and children’s patterns, and thirty embroidery stitches. 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 
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Music no longer difficult! 
New plan makes it easy to 
learn by home study. Posi- 
tively easier than with pri- 
vate teacher, Faster prog- 
ress. You will be able to 
play your favorite instru- 
ment in a few short months ! 
More than 250,000 men, 
women and children have 
learned by our method. 
You, too, can learn in 
your spare time. We 
guarantee it. 


Lessons FREE 


We want to have one pupil in each 
locality at once to help advertise 

Louise Bowles. our home study method. For a 
Epw: -» short time, therefore, we offer 
wri our marvelous lessons FREE. 
ceived my The total cost amounts to only a 
er’s cer- few cents a ‘onan, Beginners 
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completed your 
course on vio- 
lin. ow have 
15 students.*’ 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 571 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. City 











nailed, 


Send No Money 


693, 


Mail coupon today to 
Reliable Mail Outer Company, Devt. 2 56 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 1 





OFFICER'S ARMY SHOE) 


For work or dress wear 
Every pair inspected 
Direct from Boston Makers 
to you, of exceptional 
quality, soles sewed not 
solid leather 
thruout, neat, comfort- 
able, guaranteed to 
wearor a new 
pair free; $12.00 
value, worth 
twenty- 


Vl ee ps conere 





four in 
Wear. 
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eer ee es FREE. If you 
increase your 

information to — A. A. 


900 WATER ST. 


want to 

write today for full 
President 

The WOLVERINE SOAP COMPANY 

PORTLAND, MICH. 
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Fors of beauty that lighten labor 


Keeping the floor of the sewing room free from threads, ravelings, 


and cuttings of cloth is usually 
especially 2 Blabon Floor of Art 


uite a tiresome task. Here 
Lynoleum is warmly welcomed. 


The smooth sanitary surface is easy to keep clean with a light 
regular going over with damp cloth or mop. Fabric rugs may be 


thrown over it, if you prefer. 


On the floor above Carpet Inlaid pattern No. 615 is shown. The designs and 


colorings go through to the 
years of service. 


back, msurimg continuous beauty through 


For genuine linoleure look for the name Blabon. Write for Mlustrated booklet. 





Important Noté 


exings (imeinding rugs} made upen a felt 


es ee ee te deseribe, advertise or self them 
as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt paper floer coverings have 


a black interior which is easily detected upon 


examining the edge. 


The George W. Biabon Company, Philadelphia. Established 69 years. 








Instant BunionRelief 
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Music, Violin,Cornet Mace olin Guitar, ; r Reed 
— in SAL OG ooo Bad 
Pe + dew wed wena 805 Sioge!-Myers Bidy., Chicago 


foerie ccausten an oe 
HOURS nod wil produce 
300 0 CARDLEPOWER 


of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Nothing to: wear 
out or get out-of order. Simple. Safe. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for catalog showing lamps for 
every purpose; also ial intro- 
ductory offer and a agency prop- 
osition, Write : 
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SAVE A DOLLAR! 


High Grade Hosiery for the whole family at factory pri 

Men's, women’s and children’s cotton hosiery at Pre ane values. 
Light and Medium weight cotton, 6 pairs $1.50, 

Light and Medium weight Lisle and Mercerized, 6 pairs $2.00. 
Extra heavy boys’ cotton and ladies’ mercerized, 6 pairs $2.50. 
Send moneg order; state size, weight and color. Write name 
and address plainly. We prepay postage. 


Family Hosiery Mills, Box 246, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








| A Sanatorium for Tuberculosis 
By F. W.ST: JOHN, M. D. 


N September, 1920, in company with 
pds of my colleagues and our wives, I 
made an auto tour of the Adirondaeks of 
New York, visiting various sanatoria for 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Leavi 
Saratoga Springs, with its world-fam 
mineral waters and baths, we — 
northward to Mt. McGregor spot 
where General Grant spent his ser days) 
and reached the sanatorium built and con- 
ducted by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, where any one of their nearly 
20,000 employees may find rest and 
health if in need. The buildings are of 
concrete, and everything is conducted in 
the most modern way. 

Proceeding northward along Lake 
George, Schroon lake, and Lake Placid we 
eame to Ray Brook, where the state of 
New York has erected and conducts an 
immense sanatorium for tuberculosis suf- 
ferers. Two miles farther we came to the 
village of Saranac Lake, the Switzerland 
of America. 

Just outside the village, at. Trudeau, is 
the Adirondack Cottage Sanatorium, 
founded in 1883 or 1884 by the late Dr. 
Edward L. Trudeau, who was the pioneer 
in the outdoor treatment of tuberculosis 
in America. This place is immense, cover- 
ing many acres, and the surroundings are 
exceedingly beautiful. Forest, river and 
mountains surround the place. 

A few miles farther one finds on Lake 
Kushaqua another sanatorium where girls 
from New York city reeeive treatment for 
tuberculosis. A short distance ahead, at 
Gabriels, we found the last ome of these 
marvelous institutions where eq good 
‘results are obtained. Going still farther 
north we emerged from the Adirondack 
wonderland, reaching Malone. From 
thence we proeeeded along the shore of 
the glorious St. Lawrence to Ogdensburg, 
Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Thousand Is- 
land Park, and ‘Seva’ southward, reaching 
home on sehedule time. 

If any of Our Folks are looking for rest, 
recreation, health-grving balsam-laden air 
and magnificent scenery, take this trip 
by auto. Not only w ’ one be repaid 
many times for the time and expense, but 
to see what is being done for sufferers 
from the “Captain of the Men of Death’ 
will in itself be suffieient reward. In ever 
hamlet and village, in shack, cottage, hotel, 
and at the various sanatoria, will be seen 
theusands of patients “sitting, out” and 
} being brought. back te health. 


In the Doctor’s Letter-Box 


Subscriber, Fla.: The red glisteming par- 
ticles im the urine are no doubt urates, and 
are harmless. Of course, a microscopical ex- 
amination would determine definitely. 

Mrs. T., N. J.: Excessive amounts of in- 

dican m the urine, with constipation, indi- 
cate defective metabolism. You should put 
yourself under the care of a good local 
physician. 
t J. F.P., Mo.: A good remedy to prevent 
boils is tablet. sulphur compound, formula of 
Dr. Q. C. Smith. Take one or two tablets 
after eating. Yeast is also recommended, but 
in my hands has proved imeffective. 

Mrs. E. S., Mass.: Yes, santonin is the 
remedy for intestinal worms in the adult. The 
dose is about two grains on am empty stom- 
ach at night, followed by eastor-oil in the 
morning. If any worms pass, repeat the dose 
in a week or ten days. 

Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be 
submitted and will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of imterest to the g 
reader. All inquiries will be acknowledged 
and advice given promptly and confidentially. 
ws Family Doctor Department, this 
office. 


———_»_—__— 


“Tt was 5 happy circumstance, not only 
through my childhood, but all through my 
adult life, that I have been a good sleeper; 
and to that fact I ascribe my unusual good 
health and my ability to accomplish my work 





| so well.’ 
Wilmer Atkinson's. Autobiography. 
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Will of Married Man 
and Other Legal Questions 


By A. H. THROCKMORTON 


ILL of Married Man: Can a married 
man, having brothers and sisters, 
leave all his property by will to his wife? 
Massachusetts. ~ Subscriber. 
Yes. Such a will, made under the cirgiifi- 
stances stated, would be valid in every state 
in the union. 


Will of Property to Friend: Can an 

elderly man without wife or children leave 

all his property by will to a woman friend? 
New Jersey. A Subscriber. 


Yes. A man not survived by a widow may 
leave all his property by will to any one he 
pleases. A will of this description, however, 
is likely to raise questions as to improper 
relations or undue influence, and if made at 
all, should be made under the supervision of 
a lawyer, with competent and disinterested 
witnesses, and with full opportunity for 
the lawyer and witnesses to satisfy them- 
selves outside the presence of the beneficiary 
that the will represents the actual wishes of 
the testator. 


Basis of Property Assessment: On what 
basis is an assessor allowed to assess 
property in Pennsylvania? Is he, for ex- 
ample, allowed to assess it for as much as 
the purchase price? 

Pennsylvania. A Subscriber. 

The law contemplates that property shall 
be assessed at a fair market price, which may 
be as much as the purchaser has paid for it. 
In practise, however, rrodbenzont valuation 
is less than the purchase price of property 
which has recently changed hands, partly 
because valuations for assessment are usually 
less than actual market values, and partly 
also on the theory that the actual purchase 
price represents the maximum price that 
could be obtained for the property and is 
therefore somewhat above what may be 
called a fair market price. 


Daughter’s Right to Wages after Becom- 
ing of Age: ere a daughter remains at 
home for a number of years after becomin, 
of age and works for her father an 
mother, can she collect wages-for her 
services? Subscriber, Kansas. 

The answer to this question which is so 
frequently asked by Our Folks is that the 
daughter can not collect wages under the 
circumstances stated, unless she can prove 
an express contract by which she was prom- 
ised compensation in return for services. In 
the absence of such express contract, the 
presumption is that the services have been 
performed by the daughter out of love and 
affection for her parents, just as, under 
similar circumstances, it is customary for 
daughters to perform such services from 
motives of love and out of gratitude for what 
their parents have done for them. 


Breach of Warranty That Cow Would Be 
Fresh: A sold B a cow which A guaranteed 
would be fresh within a certain time. She 
was not fresh within the time stated, how- 
ever, and upon B’s breeding her again, he 
was crmnsalled to pay the fee for her first 
breeding, which had not been paid by A. 
What remedy has B? 
Indiana. S. B. 


If the language used by A at the time of 
the sale amoun to a legal warranty or 
undertaking that the cow would be fresh 
within the time stated, B is entitled to re- 
cover as damages from A the difference in 
the value of the cow at the time of sale in her 
actual condition and what she would have 
been worth at that time if she had been as 


“warranted. For example, if the cow in her 


actual condition was worth $100, but she 
would have- been worth $125 if in condition 
to become fresh within the time warranted, 
the buyer should recover $25 and the costs 
of suit. If there was a lien on the cow for 
the first service fee, the amount of this fee 
may be added to B’s recovery; but if B paid 
_ aes rh wo neko grape’ In —— he ars 
no y compe pay i can no 
Tecover the amount from es the action for 
damages for the breach of warranty. 


LecaL inquiries will be answered in the paper 
each in turn, if of interest to the 
feader. Those who want immediate by 
lowe ae ae Address, 








The with the gold Crescen, 


**That’s why I bought my inky fingersandink-encrusted 


Conklin. When 1! press the 
Crescent with my finger it lot. 
flattens the ink sac flat/ When 
I lift my finger the suction some 


ns that scratch, splatter and 


You need this sturdy, hand- 
pen that writes at the 


fills the ink sac full. Then I first stroke;thatholdsmoreink 


turn the lock ring—and my 


than other pens; and has been 


Conklinisreadytowrite. Icar- honestly made for 22 years. 


ry it with me always because 
it absolutely won’t leak.”* 


Conklin means new pleasure back gua 
inwriting Itissohandyand ong lifetime. | 
Sold by stationers, druggists, 


such a convenience. It ends 


Conklin Crescent Filler 
Fountain Pens are money- 
ranteed during their 


the hunt, hunt, hunt for pens jewelers and general department 
and ink bottles. It ends the  tp—sic additional in Canada. 


CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO., Toledo, Ohio 








It is easy to make creamy fil- 
ings and attractive toppings 


for pastry, salads and desserts 


, 


with Angelus Marshmallows— 
“ < . 7 1 xv | 

fluffy and fresh, always. What 

you don’t use, serve with cocoa, 


coffee, or as a confection. 


Angelus Marshmallows 

A most delicious Marsh- 
paegecbanch <agder gee marl 
tion ially w adap 
for ing or for making fillings, top- 
pings and desserts. 

Toast them whole on open top pies; 


quarter them and use on fancy cakes; 

use them whole in puddings and desserts. 

ro Hd for free Racine Bost and special instruc- 
RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Dept. F, Chicago or Brooklyn 
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The best costs least in 
the long run. To be sure of getting genuine 


“Wear-Ever” 
OR ee i I en 3 ma 


White for free booklet, “From Mine to Market,” which 
ediay “Ulauplinad” tnarpuaie: bo adler aheekecm ~~ 


Ths Alusiowen Cooking Utensil Co, Now Keuspen Po. 


In Canada; Northern Aluminum Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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If you can, win a brand new 1920 Maxwell Auto 
or $1,000 in Cash Tent to refresh your memory, heré are 
a few common oc ions,— ith, farmer, boek- 








































Al e Poets 


By MARGUERITE WILKINSON * 





Poetry Buitor wishes Our Folks a 

Happy New Year, and offers them 
first all an old favorite that is often 
quoted on January 1. The thoughts in 
it. were never more needed, perhaps, than 
they are today. These stanzas are taken 
from “In Memoriam,” by Alfred Tenny< 
son: 


Ring owt, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying m the night; 

Ring out, wild bells,.and let him die. 


Rimg out the old, ring im the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife, 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes; 

But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


' Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Rimg out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Rimg im the Christ that is to be. 


And here is a poem taken from Walter ) 
de la Mare’s ‘“‘Peaeoek Pie’ (Holt) which 
shows how a little things make great 
things in the end: 


A little sownd— 

Only a little, a little— 

The breath im a reed, 

A trembling fiddle; 

The trumpet’s ring, 

The shuddering drum; 

So all the glory, bravery, hush 
Of music come. 


A little sound— 

Only a stir and a sigh’ 

Of each green leaf 

Its fluttering neighbor by; 

Oak om to oak, 

The wide, dark forest through— 
So, o’er the watery wheeling world 
The night winds go. : 
A little sound, 

Only a little, a littl— 

The thin high drone 

Of the simmering kettle, 

The gathering frost, 

The click of needle and thread; 
Mother, the fading wall, the dream, 
The drowsy bed. 


. John Masefield, an ee poet. of 
today, has written a splendid poem of the 
hesthorhoad of which men usually 
like and whieh . the heart 

when winter is cold outside. 
“A Consecration,” and is taken 
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_ “Salt’ Water Ballads’ (Macmillan). We 


quote several stanzas: 


Not of the princes and prelates with 
periwigged charioteers . 

Riding triumphantly laurelled to lap the 
fat of the years, 

Rather the scorned—the rejected—the 
men hemmed in with the spears. 


Not the ruler for me, but the ranker, the 
tramp of the road, 

The slave with the sack on his shoulders, 
pricked on with the goad, 

The man with too weighty a burden, 
too weary a load. 


The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the 
man with the clout, 

The chantey-man, bent at the halliards, 
putting a tune to the shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the 
tired lookout. 


Others may sing of the wine’and the 
wealth and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates goodly 
in girth; 

Mine be the dirt and the dross and the 
dust and the scum of the earth! 


Theirs be the music, the color, the 
glory, the gold; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful 
of mould. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the 
blind in the rain and the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, 
my tales be told. 

Amen. 


By way of humor we want to offer this 
month Vachel Lindsay’s “Dirge of a 
Righteous Kitten.” But nobody needs to 
read it humorously if it seems too serious. 
It is one of those delightful poems that 
can be serious or humorous, as you please. 
It is taken from “The Congo” (Macmillan): 


Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. 
Here lies a kitten good, who kept 
A kitten’s proper place. 
He stole no pantry eatables 
Nor scratched the baby’s face. 
He let the alley-cats alone. 
He had no yowling vice. 
His shirt was always laundried well, 
He freed the house of mice. 
Until his death he had not caused 
His little mistress tears, 
He wore his ribbon prettily, 
He washed behind his ears. 
Ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong. 


It is sometimes pleasant to be allowed 
to take things either one of two ways. 
As Kipling said in the dear “Jungle 
Book’’: 


You can work it out by fractions or by 
simple rule of three, 

But the way of Tweedledum is not the 
way of Tweedledee. 

You can twist it, you can turn it, you 
can plait it till you drop, 

But the way of Pilly-Winky’s not the 
way of Winkie-Pop! 


Here is a little poem written for us by 
Charlotte Becker: 


When two have tasted joy together 
Their gain may be their loss; 

Love only binds them with a tether 
Light as frail wreathed moss. 


When two have tasted grief together 
Their loss may be their gain; 

Love binds them so nor wind nor weather 
Has power to break his chain. 


This month we offer a prize of $5 for the 
best letter of not more than 200 words, 
telling which poem you like best of those 
4 on this page, and why. We should 

ike to know which Our Folks like. Keep 


-acopy of your letter for none can be 


nd it before February 1 to 


© the Poetry Editor, The Farm Journal, 
' Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| Anybody may try. 
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music? 
at eight years of age? 


the 510 pages of the Victor 





The worlds best guide book 
to the enjoyment of music 







Do you tow which Kipling ballads have been set to 
Did you know that Chopin was pronounced a genius 
Information on all these subjects is to be found within 


in alphabetical order, cross indexed, the thousands of 
Victor Records which comprise the greatest library of 
music in all the world. But besides that it abounds 
with interesting information which adds greatly to your 
enjoyment of all music. It is 
a book every music-lover will 
want, and there is a copy for 
you at your Victor dealer’s. 
Or write to us and we will 
gladly mail a copy to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., camden, N. J. 
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Are you familiar with 
the story of the opera of 
Rigoletto? Of Faust? Of 
Pagliacci? 


Do you know the na- 
tional airs of Denmark 


and China? 





Record catalog. It presents 























For repairing China, Glassware, Furniture, Meerschaum, 
Vases, Books, ee Tipping Billiard Cues, etc., use 





Major’s Rubber and Leather Cements are the best. 
At all dealers. 
461 Pearl St., N. Y.. City. 


Established 1876. 
$4 or $5 wit Bt Ponty 
A Standard, Guaran 











With Every Modern Writing Convenience 

Write Today For IMlustrated 
Circular Explain "9 von 

SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CO. 
(Harry A. Smith) 313—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, tl, 





EN DET S-WONDER MONEY MAKERS 


o lyetnatiy, nol uten-ils, hot 
water bags, ete Jnsert & » 26c., 


Co., Bex 310-A, Amsterdam, KY. 





ing Try-Before-You-Buy Plan \. 
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UKULEL Hawaiian Guitar, Violia, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
system of teaching note music by mail, To frst 

posi in ag vag See oo we give @ 020 eur V Violin, Mandolin, 
lele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lotely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept, 718, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The greatest material bene- 


: fits the world has received 


have come from the labora- 
: tories of the scientists. They 
create the means for ac- 
complishing the seemingly 
: impossible. 

Science, after years of la- 
bor, produced the telephone. 
From a feeble instrument ca- 
pable of carrying speech but 





a few feet, science continued 
its work until now the tele- 
phone-voice may be heard 
across the continent. 


| In February of 1881 a bliz- 
zard swept the city of Boston, 
tearing from the roof of the 
Bell telephone building a vast 
net-work of 2,400 wires. It 
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f The Contributions of Science 


was the worst wire disaster 
the Company had sustained. 


Now through the advance 
of science that number of 
wires would be carried in a 
single underground cable no 
larger than a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety and 
greater savings in time, money 
and materials are constantly 
resulting. 


And never before as now, 
the scientist is helping us solve 
our great problems of pro- 
viding Telephone service that 
meets the increased demands 
with greater speed and greater 
certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
J AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Servic 


And all directed toward Better Service 














Every pair guaranteed 
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GOOD $1 
MAGAZINES 


Woman’s World, (mo) 1 Yr. 
Good Stories, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
Household, (monthly) . . 1 Yr. 


Farm & Home, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 240 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 
25 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


MAKE $5.00 HOUR siete: 
Senora Meare karedeer” 


MAINOOAT BFS. ce., 
Columbus, 


Our Price 


$1.00 


for all five 





co 
Dept. 687, Ohio, 





Saving $1,500;000.00 
in One Year 


The best bulletin received this month is 
Bulletin 314, “‘ Wisconsin Livestock Ship- 
ping Association,” issued by the Wisconsin 
Experiment Station, Madison, Wis. The 
bulletin is available to Our Folks in Wis- 
consin, if they will write their experiment 
station. For those in other states who 
raise stock, we condense the bulletin. 
People outside of Wisconsin can get copies 
of the bulletin for five cents each, from the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station. 


ISCONSIN farmers are making more 

than $1,500,000 a year by cooperating 
in shipping liv estock. Besides the savin 
in money, much time and labor are save 
in buying, collecting and delivering stock. 

Many advantages result to the members 
of livestock shipping associations, to the 
community where such an association is 
doing business, and to the livestock in- 
dustry in general. Some of the advantages 
are: 

The producer of livestock receives a 
greater net return. He receives market 
price for his livestock less actual cost of 
marketing. This is particularly true of 
miscellaneous stock, such as canners or 
veals. It is not often that a uniform 
shipment of such stock is made. 

Farmers become familiar with the mar- 
ket and market demands. In this way 
they soon learn to know the market grades 
and classes, and govern production accord- 
ingly. They learn not to overfeed stock, 
since overfeeding results in excessive loss 
from shrinkage and deaths or injuries to 
stock while in transit. 

Much time and labor spent in buying, 
collecting and delivering stock for ship- 
ment by local buyers is saved by the co- 
operative shipping association, which 
haridles much of the business in a single 
locality through one manager. There are 
entire counties in Wisconsin where one 
manager handles the bulk of the shipments. 
The stock raiser can market his stock when 
it is ready for shipment without waiting 
for the buyer to see it. 

During periods of car shortage, through 
the efforts of an association, farmers can 
get their share of the cars. 

Any crippled cattle or hogs can be dis- 
posed. of and made to bring very near! 
the market price, whereas formerly suc 
animals usually sold for half price. 

The man who has only a few animals is 
educated to high standards of livestock 
breeding, since he will see that when he 
ships a good animal it brings a cor- 
respondingly good price. Packing in- 
terests are favorably disposed toward 
shipping associations, because they see that 
these eventually mean choicer quality 
in the stock they handle. The individual 
farmer receives genuine consideration at 
the central market, due to the volume of 
business handled through his association. 

The community in general will gain in 
importance and reputation by the existence 
of a live, enterprising shipping association. 

Until recently most of the livestock sold 
from Wisconsin farms was shipped either 
directly by the owners or sold to and 
shipped by local buyers. Now by no 
means a small part of the livestock is 
shipped through cooperative livestock 
shipping associations. About 500 separate 
associations now operate in the state, and 
these are 1m uite evenly distributed in the 
important livestock producing counties. 

he bulletin contains by-laws and con- 
stitution for a shipping association and 
tells how to organize one, 
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To make a saw handle, take the handle 
from an old spade or sh saw into it 
with another saw, bore holes for saw bolts, 
set the blade in place—and there you are, 
with a strong, good saw. Cc. L. 
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Sick Farms, East and West 


[Continued from page 32] 


money. ‘“Iamsure wefarmers would know 
how to spend the money if we made it.” 

4. Western bankers will back farmers 
to the limit. Banks here back business, 
but not farmers. “If we had a settlement 
of western men here we could get things 
done to suit us.” Lack of organization 
among farmers and lack of farm com- 
munity spirit seems to be the trouble in 
this case. 

Perry Morgan, another New York farm- 
er, says: ‘We grow less corn here than in 


the West because we can grow potatoes, [ 


tobacco, peas and other vegetables for 
canning and for the city trade. The old 
corn raisers of the East have gone west 
where they have larger acreage and can use 
modern machinery, with little hand labor. 
Hay, and the other crops above mentioned, 
are best on eastern farms.” 

There is one reason for the difference in 
price of land of similar quality on eastern 
and western farms that none of these 
correspondents has mentioned. It is 
almost universally the case that a tract of 
land, good or r, is governed to some 
extent by the character of the surrounding 
land. A poor piece of land surrounded by 
good land is are higher priced 
than it ought to be. Similarly, a good 
farm surrounded by r ones almost 
never commands the price it should. There 
are areas of land on some eastern farms as 
good as are to be found anywhere.- But 
often they are surrounded by hilly, stony 
areas that are very poor for farming. In 
such cases the stony hill lands keep down 
the price of the small areas of good land. 

Because of the greater amount of hand 
work required in eastern farming and the 
greater necessity for the use of fertilisers 
the cost of production for each unit of 

roduct is higher than in western farming. 

e only way to level up the conditions is 
to make a corresponding difference in the 
price of land. It is the low price of good 
and that has enabled eastern farmers 
to compete with western farmers. 





Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “Farm Doctor,” 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in these 
columns the treatment will be given. Address 
Sick Farms Department, this office. 





Lost and Found 
[Continued from page 20] 
If Bloom heard about it, he would prob- 
ably cancel that contract. 

e had ‘proceeded thus far in his medi-_ 
tation, and was nearing the door of the 
court-house, when his wife and~ Bloom 
confronted him. Unobserved, Bloom had 
been sitting in the rear of the courtroom, 


chatting genially with some ——— | 
ue 


men and mentally computing the v 
of the free publicity that would acerue 
to Valentine the Vagabond Violinist. 
“Well, Val, old scout,” he said, for the 
benefit of the reporters, “‘you did that very 
cleverly. I congratulate you. Your wife 
got here just as the judge dismissed your 
ease, and you can see how tickled she is.” 
And a little later, for Milo’s ears alone: 
“By the way, Milo, there’s a slight mistake 
in that contract. It reads for two weeks 
at seventy-five per. It oughta be for six 
months at one hundred und fifty a week. 
T’ll fix it up in a jiffy. C’mon; we’re an 
hour late for rehe Ae 





This is the old-fashioned corn-popper. It 
is adapted to the toasting of bread over 
the open coals of the fireplace. With it 
one can sit at ease and toast bread to 
perfection. The wire gauze gives an 
even, golden brown whic 

can produced in per- 
haps no other way. 






































































Top Notch rubbers for children 
are regular ironclads for wear. 
This 1s the “Ajax.” The 
“Vulcan” is. a storm rubber, 
high in front. 


Long wearing, money saving 
children’s rubbers 





Boys and girls are mighty hard on rubbers. 
The ordinary kind split and wear through 
quickly at heel and toe. 


Buy. Top Notch rubbers. They have pat- 


ented, long wearing heels that last as long as the Soles. 
Tough, knurled toe-caps too. Every vital point of 
wear is especially reinforced to make them the most 
serviceable and economical rubbers for children on 


sale anywhere. 


TOR AOISH 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Top Notch rubbers are also made for men and women. They 
combine great durability with light weight and fine fit. Shapes 


and sizes to fit the very latest footwear. 
rubber is used in all of our rubber footwear and t 


ay the best of 
€ 


y all possess 


the famous patented heels that last as long as the soles. 


Write for the name of the dealer in your town who sells this 
durable, stylish, money saving rubber footwear, easily recog- 


nized by the Top Notch cross on the sole. 


The Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York 
Kansas City 


Patented Clincher 
Cushion Heels 


Scientifically built, 
layer by layer, to give 
exceptionally long 
service. 


Boston 
Minneapolis 










Chicago 
San Francisco 


Heels that last as 
long as the soles 
They double the life 
of the rubber. No 
heels as durable as 

these. 
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means—HEAT 


CALORIC is the name of the heating plant that 
heats buildings like the sun heats the earth—by 
natural circulation of air. 


To your family the CaloriC Pipeless Furnace offers: 
June-like warmth in every room (70° guaranteed 
in coldest weather)—fuel bills cut 14 to 144—clean 
rooms—drudgery banished. 


The CaloriC has no pipes and heats old or new 
homes of 18 rooms or less, 
through one register. 

Usually installed in one day. No altera- 
tions, no plumbing, no pipes to freeze. 


Made and guaranteed by the largest manu- 
facturer of warm-air furnaces in the world. 

















The CaloriC guarantee—your satisfaction — 
or money back. See nearest dealer or write 
today for book giving details. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
( The Monitor Family) 


102 Years in Business 
106 Woodrow Street . Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN OVER 100,000 HAPPY HOMES 
PIPELESS 














Easy to Pla 


Buescher Saxophone ca2) to pad 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful of all wind instruments and 
. — to play. A peenet can learn to play Oe scale in one 
‘a pp ated pein 2 ag mgmt amg ome een e your place in 
i, Home Entertainment, Church, i or School 


In big demand for orchestra dance music, The pos- 
> session of a vonnote. gilt enabie yeu t 










comm t is easy } 

your com joe =a or aa \ 
+ i us for 

to Organize a 


biggest tone and the most perfect of any 
onan made. Double your pleasure, pop’ way 
— ere by p playing a Bocncher Urend 


rtp eye 


ET. G dave FamousBuescher-Grand Cornet 
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Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other wheels ©OST 


new. os tsberenay to yy = LESS 
for FREE Book 


EMPIRE tite. Go. tex 252 252 Quincey, Hl, 





Something About Stairways 


[Continued from page 59] 
therefore, each rise will actually be seven 
and one-eighth inches, precisely. 

The stairs from. first floor up to the 
landing, as I have shown them, have 
eight rises and, of course seven treads, 
each net ten and one-half inches; 7 X 10% 
inches = 73)4 inches from the first 
rise to the edge of the landing, as you'll 
see by tlte plan, Fig. 1, p. 59. Therefore, the 
stairs will take up a space of six feet one 
and one-half inches, plus the three-foot 
landing—nine feet one and one-half inches 
in all. If for any reason there are =: 
or less, than seven treads in the first “‘ 
you can add or subtract ten and one-half 
inches for each tread, 






in ote ca 
ay nets 


anes vr 


Cross-section of steps (above) and 
of stairs in a house (below) 




















Figs. 2 and 3, p. 59, show how to work out 
the “headroom” bot above and below. A 
line dropped directly down from the 
twelfth rise (counting from the bottom) 
will usually measure approximately six 
feet clear, underneath the horses of the 
stairway; in other words, this clear height 
is a little less than ten feet from the first 
rise. Overhead, the stair-well opens 
eleven feet back from the sixteenth or last 
rise. In other words, with a ceiling-height 
of eight and one-half feet (Fig. 3) you can 
have a second-story passage over a land- 
ing, if that landing is not more than three 
rises above the first floor level. But the 
lower edge of the stair-well must be back 
of number four rise, two or three inches, 
else a six-foot man will just graze his head! 




















Rat: “‘But why do you eat nuts, 
wgeee oveg Mr. Squirrel: ‘‘So 
I can bolt my food down” 
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To Dr. S. M. Babcock on His 
77th Birthday 


R. 8. M. BABCOCK, as Our Folks 
know, invented the Babcock test, 
which has done more than any other thing 
for the dairy industry, and which was 
given free to dairymen all over the world. 
The Doctor celebrated his seventy- 
seventh birthday a few weeks ago, at 
which time the following lines were written 
to him by Dr. A. S. Alexander, our 
veterinary adviser: 


Not selfishness has ruled your life, 
philosopher and sage, 

Not gain and luxury of wealth have 
been your aim and wage; 

But service rich, of head and heart, in 
love for all mankind 

You’ve freely, fully, gladly given, 
with never self in mind. 


Such service has its sure reward, un- 
looked for though it be— 

Not told in titles, ’graved on stone or 
paid in golden fee; 

In your own heart there is the joy of 
noble work well done; 

And in the heart of all the world 
deathless esteem you’ve won. 


Bridget and the Burglar 


[Continued from page 67] 


Jackson opened his eyes and stared at the 
two men in a dazed sort of way. 

‘*Where is she?’”’ he demanded. 

‘‘Where’s who?” said Tim. 

“That she-tiger you had shut up in the 
money cage? I thought she’d eat me alive.” 

“You can guess that durin’ your next 
twenty years in prison,” answered Tim as he 
blew a shrill whistle and two officers ap- 
pore The officers helped Jackson to his 
eet and took him out to the patrol.: 

While Tim was giving directions for 
Jackson’s removal, Bridget had explained to 
her employer how she came to be shut up in 
the vault. ‘Well, Bridget,’’ Tom Daley 
said, “‘false imprisonment is a very serious 
charge. I don’t want you to enter suit 
against the bank, so I’ll settle in advance. 
This night’s work is worth $1,000 to me and 
I'll place that amount to your credit in the 
morning.” 

“That'll be enough to furnish the cottage, 
Bridget,” said Tim, who had rejoined them. 
‘Besides, you’re the bravest gir! this side of 
auld Ireland.” 

“Oh, Tim, it’s good to hear you say that; 
can you—can you—forgive—?”’ 

Tom Daley suddenly remembered that the 
vault door had been blown open and went 
over to examine the extent of the damage 
done by the dynamite. When he returned 
Tim was seen hastily to release Bridget from 
his arms. But Tom Daley gave no sign that 


he saw. 

“Captain Murphy,” he said, ‘‘I’ve decided 
to employ a competent night watchman in 
this bank; I'll make it worth your while to 
take the place.” 

“T’ll accept the position if you'll get an- 
other stenographer,” answered Tim. “You 
see, Bridget an’ me’s made up an’ we’re goin’ 





“T understand,” broke in Tom Daley. 
“That little quarrel put you both on your 
mettle. You’ve both made good.” 

“Bridget,’’ said Tim with a merry twinkle 
in his blue eyes, ‘‘you caught ‘your burglar 
in a petticoat net an’ tied ’im up with corset 
strings as I told you you'd do.’ : 

“Tim Murphy, don’t you dare to mention 
that again—not unless you want to be sent 
into exile for another year.”’ 

“I'll be good,” Tim promised, and Bridget 
says that her husband is a man of his word. 






































What Pyrex Means 


PYREx is the original transparent ovenware that 

created visible cookery. You watch your baking 
bake in Pyrex—the sides and bottom as well as the 
top. You bake and serve in the same golden-hued, 
easily-cleaned Pyrex dish—saving yourself pan scour- 
ing and extra pan cleaning. 


Foods. ordinarily cooked on top of the stove are 
better when baked in Pyrex—they are cooked evenly 
and thoroughly through and through. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Bake Everything Better 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex 


is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any 
Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece of 
Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


cores is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You doff’t have to go to the city for Pyrex. Your own 
storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
676 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N. Y. 
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‘Dear Bessie 


ue 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


I love to get the letters that start, “Dear 


Bessie’’—it puts things right on a comfort- 
able, friendly basis. I am awfully glad 
thousands of poultry raisers, both men and 
women, believe me when I say that I take 
personal interest in their success. 
to see every poultry raiser get an egg a day 
from each hen, winter and summer. I want 
to help you if your hens are sick; I want to 
help you if your hens are well; I want to 
help you if your hens are laying, or if they 
are not laying; I want to tell you a lot of 
things about keeping your hens in perfect 
condition, 
my secret of more eggs which has taken the 
poultry world by storm—the secret which 
10,000 people wrote for in a single month. 


I Am the Poultry Woman! 


I want 


And I want to tell you about 


If My 





Secret Does Not Make Your Hens 





Lay Two to Five Times More Eggs 





It Won’t Cost You a Single Penny 





Send No Money! 


My name is Bessie Carswell. My business has 
lot ound poultry — = oy eges. I noe 
aroun ow ee = try ace every winter 

a strike. After a few 

years a et I decided to find out what makes 

ns lay and what kee oreo them from laying. 

After months of study, I discovered that nothing 

makes a hen lay so well as perfect condition. I 

came to the conclusion that if I wanted more 
eges, I must help my hens ‘‘keep fit.” 

I had learned a great deal about the hen’s 
anatomy. I knew that just as some people need 
sulphur and molasses in the spring, so my hens 
might need a tonic after the moulting season. I 
fixed up a tonic after my own i siaaed upon 
what I knewabout hens. It worked like magic, 





$1,152.00 After Using Tonic 
Dear Bessie : 


if bogae oon Be how sy forot Rucckiedge hare 
From 17 howe ore last — wat 


i ee i See 
. worth 
42.0 worth of pram, aold at martet mt pee ay old hens 
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Dearest Friend : 


I’ at taot meaitp 0 yon end thank 
toward git me ¢ meee Seer had 
year r 
fandotte mo grickens this 


chickens at . 
snd won frst prise on all'of them.” ita 
I owe my thanks to you and your Egg Tonic. I 
pething howe chickens until you sent me your wonderful 
— has t_ me how to cull hens and pick out the 
As tay 7 ™ chick 
ens, I'll be pleased to have your ty 4 oy 

As ever your friend, 


Mre. N. 

R. F. D. No. 3, Box 111 
Giving Entire Satisfaction 
Dear Madam : 
i ave received the goede ordered from you and same 
entire 
you for past favors, I am, 
Yours truly, 
A. 8. Bliss, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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my birds picked up right away. Their Nag 
reddened--their appetites sharpened—and 
cep? ete to come. I used to get about 50 aad 
y, then it jumped to 175 eggs a day, then to 
over 200. My day’s record was 282 eggs in 
one 


My F irst Advertisement 


8 piece of wrappi Sock Rin toa peas, 
a piece o in, and sen in to a publi 
- fooded with ith orders for my tonic, and 
letters from over the country 
eo pasts the S ghqnenensl results my tonic had 
of them I am printing on this page. 


30 Days’ Trial 
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—_ the cong How t free the Intestines from 
How the pep hobs = aS a L- 


wart happy, ioe cond this ton all through the . 


Send No Money 


. we eo ot wet mor ok BP & ot colle 
‘actory—if you do no more eggs—if your hens 
not look better—if you completely and enti 
satisfied, return wit | is sTeft 0 of the tonic and you 

not be out one penny. 

Three banks guarantee that you will get your 
Pa BF just ask for it. i ocler wt, 4 
Southwest oa —. Leeate Bank and the Peoples ‘Trost 
Company of Kan City, and Inter-State Bank of 
Rosedale, Kans. All of these banks know me and 
know that I do as I say. 





Send no m now—just the coupon or a post card or 
. letter will do. is is your big qquccceuity ©. to cash in on 
pest four years, "Exes ar Hi v) iy se fe at 
é are selli or high prices 
now and make bi; this on ition. oak, 
ges. act at once I I will give free my famous 
“* Making the Most —= > t of Hens and Eg 
Mail Carswell, The Pou. mn 
Woman, ity, _" 
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BESSIE B. CARSWELL, The Poultry Woman, 


21 Carswell Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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(Or Check oe Offer) 


Cy ich fit Pav the Postmen $3" Postanne $3 tthe price 3 boxem =the otber 5 


It is and rh th not after 0 dare” trial of the tonic, 
M48 be ws coat my report. 
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Camouflaging the Coon 


By R. K. WOOD 

















Examine the bark of trees like this 


one for coon hairs and scratches 


N view of the fact that coon-skin is one 

of the most popular furs, and of the 
damage this animal does the corn 
crops, the farmer-trappers will go after 
his hide in earnest. 

Sometimes an old dog coon gets to be 
very tricky, turning over traps and tear- 
ing up; bait pens without regard for the 
trapper’s labor in setting them. oe 
this first happens to the amateur trap 
he is in need of camouflaging meth 

One of the oldest camouflage tricks for 
the coon is to tie a brass or pearl button 
or a piece of bright tin onto the pan of a 
No. 1% or No. 2 trap, and set the trap in 
the riffies of a stream where coons are 
accustomed to wade. On a moonlight 
night, the object will have much the ap- 
pearance of a mussel or fish; and for this 
reason, I presume, the coon will investigate. 

Trappers could fool a lot of the old coons 

ps using more tra I have in mind an 
old one that used invariably to go up the 
side of the creek opposite my trap. If I 
moved the trap to the other bank, the 
next trip of Mr. Coon would be down = 
other side. Finally, I got tired of this _ 
and placed one set on each bank. 

a trap in each trail the coon came pe 

Again I met a sharp old swa _ 
that dug into the back of a cubby pen 
and stole the bait without getting caught. 
So on the second offense, I placed a trap 
at the back end of the pen, after having 
reset and rebaited the cubby as before. 
The next day I had the coon and it weighed 
twenty-two pounds 

The first winter when I began to trap 
Pond creek I noticed immediately tony a 
big coon was traveling up and down the 
stream. There wasn’t enough snow at 
that time for tracking any distance, so I 
couldn’t locate the coon’s den. I tried my 
best bait-set, using strong smelling her- 
ring for bait. but I had no success. Then 
I tried sardines doped with fish-oil, and 
blind a in trails, under bridges and in 
drift pil es, but the coon seemed: “edu- 
cated” to common sets. 

One day I followed the tracks to a little 
spring near the stream, and there learned 
a wrinkle. All the way around the spring 
were coon tracks, and a pair of frog’s feet 
that had been overlooked explained the 
circle of tracks. So I seta 


much less the big coon. One day I ca 


of traps 
in that spring, but after tending them a 
week I had not caught a single anim’ 
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a big frog in a spring, and the idea occurred 
to me to use it for bait; but I figured that 
the coon ‘knew. he had caught the only 
frog living in the spring. I knew I had 
figured right when he passed nearby sey- 
eral times without turning to investigate. 
So I took a big bull-frog, tied it to a stake 
in the spring leaving enough string to 
allow him to jump around -in a half-foot 
radius and set three traps around the live 
bait. The second night I had Mr. Coon. 





Trapping Secrets of a Veteran 
By LEONARD F. STRICKLER 


Miller A. Moore, of Pennsylvania, the 
veteran trapper who is pictured below 
has followed the trail and trap line for 
the past sixty-five years, never missing a 
season. He was ten years old when he 
started trapping, and since that time he 
has caught a grand total of furbearing 
animals as follows: 10,878 muskrats, 
962 skunks, 629 opossums, 492 minks, 192 
raccoons, 131 foxes, twenty-nine weasels 
and four lynxes. His biggest catch for 
any year was 562 muskrats and forty- 
eight skunks. 

The highest price he ever realized for 
furs was when he received $2.10 for 
muskrats and $6.50 for star black skunks. 
The lowest price he ever received was 
eight cents for muskrats, back in 1857. 

For the benefit of inexperienced trap- 
pers, he gives here a few of his sets: 

“My best and favorite set for fox is to 
find a knoll near where foxes travel and 
set a No. 2 trap on top of the knoll. Cover 
the trap and drag with an equal mixture 
of wood-ashes and hen manure mixed fine. 
Scatter small pieces of toasted cheese near 
this set. Always use a drag or clog at- 
tached to the trap instead of staking it 
when you are after fox. 

““My favorite mink set is to find a hole 
under an old stump along a stream, stake 
a fish in the hole and set a No. 1% trap at 
the entrance. Close up all other holes. 

“For coons, I find a fence crossing a 
small stream that is traveled by them; 
drive stakes across the stream under the 
fence, leaving an opening about a foot 
wide near the bank. Set a No. 1% trap 
in opening and nail a fish to the fence over 
the trap for bait. 

“In trapping skunk I make my sets 
mostly in the entrances of their dens. One 
fall, however, I buried several old skunk 
carcasses in the ground, and shortly after- 
ward I noticed that other skunks had 
been digging at the carcasses. I set a trap 
there and caught several skunks near my 
house. I use No. 1 traps for skunks. 

“Muskrats, like skunks, are quite easy 
to catch. My best set is to take a board 
twelve feet long and a foot wide, nail strips 
across it so that the trap may be set be- 
tween the strips, cover lightly with dirt or 
dead leaves, staple the chains to the board, 
seatterpieces of sweet apple along it, and 
anchor the board in the water where the 
muskrats will be sure to find it. A board 
of this kind will accommodate a number of 
traps. I always use strong No. 0 traps for 
muskrats.” 

Mr. Moore is much interested in fur 
farming and has raised skunks for several 
years. At present he has thirty-eight 
adult skunks in his skunkery. 
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(for Everlas. ing Economy) 


Beautiful— Durable 
_ Sanitary [ox] 
Le4 Easy to Clean 


AK FLOORING takes a finér, more 

lustrous finish, lasts longer, and is more 
easily cleaned and polished than any other 
flooring. 

It spares the housewife the drudgery of 
caring for dusty, unsanitary, unwieldy car- 
pets. On this account it is more desirable 
on the farm than in the city, as on the farm 
there is more dirt to be tracked into the 
house. 


More economical in the end 
than carpets 


Tradesmen often quote Oak Flooring by the thou- 
sand feet, which gives many people a mistaken idea 
that it is very expensive. But if you give the dealer 
the dimensions of your rooms, you will be surprised at 
the moderate cost. 

Oak flooring is still in use in many old houses after 
a hundred years. Once it is laid there can be no 
question of replacing it. 


Send for free books 


They contain interesting facts you should know 
before building or remodeling. One tells how a special 
grade of %%-inch flooring is milled for laying over old 
floors, and just how to lay it. No experience is 
required. 

Many farmers have taken advantage of the slack 
winter months to make their homes brighter, cleaner, 
healthier and more livable by laying this grade 
themselves. 


OAK FLOORING Z22L40" 


1035 Ashland Block, Chicago, Illinois 
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Hired Help from a Copper Thread — 


Farmers are satisfied users of electricity 


farm electric light and power plants. 
“What is biggest. difficulty in 
selling plants to hens people?” I , 

“My biggest difficulty is to put in all 
the plants I can sell,” was his answer. “I 
have installed fifty during the past year, 
and I could have sold as many more, if I 
could have put them in.” 

I mention this because it is one of the 
best ways I know to say that farmers are 
satisfied users of electricity. It is not the 
only instance I know which indicates that 
electricity is fast becoming the farm 
power; I can name many others. The use 
of electricity is growing just about like a 
strawberry runner; wherever it touches it 
takes root. That is why the agent with 
whom I talked had more work than he 
could do; every user of electricity was so 
pleased that the idea took root, and grew 
m his neighbor’s mind. 

Not only is this true with people who 
have their own electric plants, but also 
where people get electricity from city 
power plants, or from neighborhood 

wer plants. Take my own community, 
or instance; a group of farm people in one 
direction from the city built a line that 
tapped the city power “euges In less than 
three years several other groups did the 
same thing. Another instance is in 
Guthrie county, Ia. Six years or so ago, 
some farmers near Panora built a line 

ing from the town power plant sev- 
eral miles into the country. his gave 
such satisfaction that another line was 
built by a group living in a different 
direction from the town. Besides furnish- 
ing light and power for the farms, one line 
lights a country church. On those farms 
electricity has proved to be a cheap source 
of power—reduced from what it had 
previously been. Not one of those people, 
as is true in my own community, would do 
without electricity now. They have learned 
that electricity is a good helper. 

Take East-Central Kansas as another 
example. There are two power companies 
in particular that get their power to gen- 
erate electricity from the Smoky Hill 
river and the Blue river. The lines from 
these two plants reach into ten farming 
counties. Along the lines between 
towns are farm users of electrici- 


R eects I talked to an agent for 


a motor from the power company, together 
with a truck containing transformer and 
a cable. The truck, carrying the trans- 
former, is set at the road where the power 
line can be tapped, and the motor is 
placed where the threshing is to be done. 
The cable carries electricity-to the motor, 
which runs the thresher. Thus, neither 
engine crew, water hauler, nor fuel is 
needed, and there is no fire danger. 

No more instances are necessary to con- 
vince me that electricity is fast becom- 
ing established for farm light and power. 
It not only takes root, but grows wher- 
ever it touches. And it surely couldn’t do 
that if users weren’t satisfied. Could it? 














Runs washer and ice-cream freezer 


sanyo Bw a other farm neces- 
sity, can be bought. things being equal, 
it is the best plan to buy it from an electric 
power company, if it cam be secured rea- 
sonably. 

But thousands of farmers do not have 
access to power companies, and that means 
they must establish neighborhood power 
companies or own individual plants. And 
of the latter two methods the individual- 
plant idea is the better. The chief disad- 
vantages of a neighborhood plant are the 





ty. Besides, branches lead from 

—_ to other farms, “ 
grou arms. A year ago nearly 
400 eicans were being furnished 
with electricity ; and 100 more were 
on the waiting list, wanting elec- 
tricity brought to their homes. 
The plants were only two years 
old at that time. 

At first, current was furnished 
measuring 2,200 volts. The users 
tried it and immediately began to 
use it for new purposes—grinding, 
threshing, pumping, etc. That 
meant only one thing—the plants 
had to put on more pressure; so 
they increased it to 6,600 volts, 
ai toe some lines to 11,000 volts, 
which is heavy enough for any 
farm operation. 

One line was built exclusively 
for farms —eighteen of them. An- 
other line has thirteen. Both lines 
have been extended. Users coop- 
erate in expense of installing elec- 
tricity, putting up the line, etc. 

To show how the farmers are 

ing electricity, here is an ex-_ 
ample: Fifteen farmers in Dick- 


| 
| 
| 
inson county threshed with elec- 


tricity the first summer they had 
it. group of wheat raisers 
bought its own machine and motor 


to use cooperatively. Some hire 


difficulty of getting a good operator, and 
excessive overhead ch 

The cost of individual plants varies with 
the manufacturers and size of plant—gen- 
erally from several hundred dollars up, for 
the plant. The average buyer gets a plant 
that is too small} expecting to use elee- 
tricity only for lights and light jobs, then 
ends up by buying a larger plant and 

utting electricity to work in earnest. 
ides the individual plant a motor is 
needed to make electricity run machinery. 

The cost of electricity from a power 
company varies. Some companies set 
poles and string the wires to farms; others 
allow the users to do this. Even after 
the lines are complete, the cost of electricity 
varies. : 

For example: - Two years ago, my 
neighbor began using power from the city 
plant. His initial cost of installation was 
$380. Wiring, fixtures and motors brought 
the total up to $610. His bill for current 
in 1918 was $42.10. He uses electricity 
for light in house and outbuildings, for 

umping, grinding, milking-machine, and 
ousework. The next year with no ad- 
ditional equipment; the bill was $47.20. 

Uses of electricity? That is an endless 
tale: It will take the backache out of almost 
anything that can be done by machinery, 
and do it cheaply. Hired help from a cop- 
per thread is dependable. A. C., Jowa. 





Electricity Does Work Cheaply 


N one prosperous dairy farm which for- 
merly used a gasoline engine exclusivel 
for power, an electric plant is now : 
The engine is still used for some jobs. 
The equipment includes a combined 
engine and dynamo, mounted-on a four- 
foot concrete base to prevent vibration, a 
battery, a household motor of one-eighth 
horse-power, two barn motors, one-half 
and one-fourth horse-power, and thé 
necessary wiring. The batteries can be 
charged to run three days; but when using 
the barn motors heavily the owners gen- 
erally start up the engine, which stops 
automatically when batteries are re- 
charged, and get power direct from it. The 
larger motor runs a mechanical 
milker with which a herd of twenty 





SS 


Dusting upholstered chairs this way is a snap 





cows is milked, while simultane- 
ously the smaller motor operates 
a@ cream separator. 

Other chores done by electricity 
are water-pumping, root-pulping, 
sheep-shearing, tool grinding, horse- 
clipping and fanning. The last 
operation is very conveniently per- 
formed with the aid of an exten- 
sion cord, allowing the mill to 
be moved about. 

The motor used in the house 
runs the washing-machine, pump 
vacuum cleaner, electric iron an 
toaster. The housewife in the old 
days had a small gasoline engine, 
but finds the motor not so ngisy. 

The wiring system in both 
house and barn is ingenious, cal- 
culated to effect the maximum 
economy. Thus in the dairy barn 
there are three strings of tights 
one down the center feed aisle 
and others behind each row of 
cows. During milking or feeding 
only one row is kept on at a 
time. The convenience of electric 
lights in the barn can hardly be 
overestimated. 

And the operating cost? In the 
shortest days of last winter, fuel 
for the electric generating equip- 
ment cost jtst seven centsa day. 

Colorado. J.T. B. 
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Y You Can Saw 35 to 50 Cords 
a Day With the OTTAWA! 


Thousands of farmers, lumber concerns and loggers are cutting 
down trees and sawing up logs and branches with this One-Man Power 
Outfit at low cost of 1% cents acord. The OTTAWA does away with all 
the old time, hard, back-breaking work of cross-cut sawing or lugging logs 
to a circular saw. Does the work of 10 to 15 able-bodied men. 


Beat the Coal Shortage! | Friction Clutch— 


This winter will see the greatest fuel short- | lever controlled—enables you 
age ever known, Theonly solution is the use of wood | to start and stop saw blade 
in larger quantities than ever before, And $20 to$30 | Without stopping the engine 
a cord for wood at places of greatest demand is prac- A pping engine. 
tically a certainty this winter. The farmer or woods- Saves time and provides ab- 
man who delays plans for supplying wood for fuel | solute safety in moving saw 
will lose splendid profits. If you want to help your from log to og and frem cut 
neighbors, prevent suffering and at the same time 
make big profits, get an OTTAWA Log Saw right | to cut along the log! No dan- 
away, Besure to send your name and address on the erous swishing of the saw blade 
coupon attached and get full information and our ntheair, Mounted on wheels; easy 
Special Offer. Sign and mail the coupon today! to move on any ground, 


JITAWA [OG SAW 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 
Pulls Over 4 H.-P, Tbe Nev J | 30 Days Trial Every 


sre’ built today, Makes 310 Saw Cuts a Minutet | jppedon 00 daye trial” Must fulfil 10-Year 
Weighs less than any 8 H-P Drag or Log Saw built. Bal- | y escr ot Wholesate Panne prom factory 
anced Crank Shaft oliminates vibration, increases power | nearly 40 years we have bees selling direct 
and saves fuel, Direct gear drives saw; no chains ; 

tightens no keys: no set screws. 4-Cycle Frost Proof En- to users, saving them thousands of dollars, 
gine, Built-in to—no batteries ever n u 
— Governor with Suoet peeulator. Rey gives Cash or Easy P. ayments 
saw human rocking motion, keeping cut free from saw we 

dust, Outfitstrong but simply built, Nothing to get out hoe hsm oy = orame and rs 
of fix. A great work-saver and money-maker, When not | <1. “Tt will soon pay for itself. ye 


po gn Th, ~ oneeee Ame me Wich res te cut bm afford to be without 
hi i is Log Saw. And you can soon 
a oe, Mane in the Plenty of | OTTAWA under our wonderful selling plan. 


Easiest to Move; Easi- Special Offer Now! 


To enable as many as possible to provid 
The OTTAWA is for themselves and to sell, weare maki —_ 


omen te g cia] Offer now at Wholesale Facto rices. 
mounted, one- + po epee i Send at once. Put name and address on coupon 


do o not have to be taken off to travel in any and receive promptly complete 
ion. No lifting, no prying toc e 
direction of wheel travel.” Lese than 6 | FREE BOOK S73 701 nameana 

















The OTTAWA Buzz Saw Rig, 
wheel mounted, is designed for 
use in cutting smaller wood, 


















Wheels Turn On _~% 
Swivel Axle : . 
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sick! Order N d we will shi ¢ cae ny py Write 
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Pa., Atlanta,Ga,, Dallas,Tex., 
Portland, Ore. Pueblo, Colo., | costs nothing to find 


e San , Cal., I = a 
° olis, ind. Ottawa, kes. at | Se A re Semple 
On | Ss O Uys fice, Foy — al whetover 10,000 ont 
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lease send me 
your Free Book and Big Special Offer on 
Write @ the OTTAWA Log Saw. 
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OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY _ for oe pf Nene ; 
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998 Wood Street Ottawa, Kansas @ Address 


Makers of Ottawa Log Saw, Ottawa Tree Saw, Ottawa Granch Saw, Ottawa EE RR FES 
Straw Spreader, Ottewe Buzz Saw, Ottawa Engine 4 ‘2 
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Get this Land Cleaning Book 
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OST authentic land clearing book ever published. Even if you have only a few acres of 
, stumps you should have it. And to think that it is absolutely free—costs not one penny 
—gsent to you merely on your simple request. Puts you under no obligation. Send for it 

today. Read about the New World’s Wonder—the marvelous Hercules one-man stump puller. 
The miracle worker of the stump age. You alone can clear an acre a day. Big, tough, tap-rooted, 
rock-set stumps—that no previous hand puller could budge—are pulled easily by one man 
with this wonder machine. Eliminate back-breaking strain of old-fashioned hand pullers. 


30 Days Free Trial 


Take the machine right out where the stumps are the worst for 30 days’ use on your own place. Make up your own 
mind. Keep it or not, just as you choose. The big Free Book gives all details of our great Free Trial—No Money 
Down — Offer. Also shows all styles of Hercules Pullers. Send now for your copy. 
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a 
Se e How You Can Pu Il 24-Inch Stumps by Hand Media Power 
is wonde machine accomplishes tasks never ints of horse power pullers. Has 3 s s for 

before dreamed of. Think of it! Withthismachine Single power, 3 for double, 3 for triple power. Hercules, too! 
you alone can pull by hand everything up to 24-inch Only hand puller made so that operator can walk Few farmers need anything 
y diameter White Oak stumps set in clay soil. It is round in complete circle when rachet is not needed. but this one-man puller. 
the only puller instantly changeable to double or Easily transportable wheelbarrow fashion formed But for exceptional work 
triple power, and no second anchor stump re- by its own skids. No lifting. No lost time. No Hercules is made in horse 
quired. No time wasted. Exclusive patented de- hand machine ever made comes even close to it wer models. The big 
vice speeds up work till Hercules pulls stumps for power, speed in both setting up and pulling, ree Book tells everthing 
while others are getting set. or the wide range of work it will handle. Every clearly. Send for it today. 

The only hand puller made with all the mechanical Part is steel—no cast iron. 





No Money Down-3 Year Guarantee | 


Don’t wait a day to get the news about this marvelous machine which has revolutionized 
stump pulling. The machine you get—no money down—is guaranteed for 3yearsand which .4® HERCULES MFG. CO. 

does the work formerly requiring horse power —handling and moving quicker. ll this e 2501 29th St., Centerville, Ia. | 
for the price of ordinary hand power pullers. It ought to sell for twice as much! 4 , Please mailme your free book on “How | 











to Save Money on Your Stump Lands.”’ 
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for FREE Book Don’t wait. Send the coupon in by next mail. Ra ND ccetennsscieestvecsibevelersevecduectensacesessovce 


' Delays cost money. Send for the free 
book which tells you all. Do this TODAY! ° 


* 
HERCULES MFG. CO., 2501 29th Street, Centerville, Ia. | *° 
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>The Country Boy and Girl’: 


New and interesting mformation for Our Young Folks 








Photographing Animals in Captivity—sy tenman wenveus 


animals, even though they found 

within man-made enclosures, calls for 
such quick exercise of mind that it is a sport 
as well as a diversion. Contrary to popular 
belief, it is not a simple matter to photograph 
captive animals. Many creatures, even after 
years of captivity, retain their natural 
timidity; and to photograph them with some 
degree of artistic posing requires patience, 
perseverance, and a quick finger on the 
photographic trigger. 

The novice usually makes one big mistake 
when he attempts to photograph animals in 
captivity—he snaps them behind some form 
of enclosure, forgetting that creatures which 
once roamed at large can never look well 
behind prison bars. 

Deer are among the most timid of the forest 
folk. They are ever on the alert, and the mere 
snapping of a small twig is likely to send 
them scampering to the remotest corner of 
their enclosure. The surest way to-bag them 
with a camera is to squat down by the wire 
fence and then remain perfectly motionless, 
meanwhile holding the camera ready and the 
finger on the shutter release. By the time 
patience begins to ebb and every muscle 
aches from the awkward position, the deer 
will come tripping back. . Then click, you 
have your photograph—maybe. 

The picture of the big elk was a lucky shot. 
I stalked the herd for several long, luckless 
hours, walking around and 


S nial, “even to photograph wild 

















the click of the camera and he was caught. 

The Kadiak bear is an ugly brute, sullen 
and vicious in captivity. On his native 
Alaskan island he must, indeed, be a splendid 
creature. The fact that he is enormous in 
size and furious when brought to bay has 
attracted hunters from all parts of the world 
who take special delight in hunting him with 
a rifle. But hunting him with a camera is no 
mean sport. 

The bison in captivity is neither handsome 
nor prepossessing. When he roamed the 
vast prairies he was magnificent, but since 
man penned him up and tried to domesticate 
him, he has lost his noble bearing and looks 
rather ragged and forlorn. He has been a 
prisoner for so many years that we no longer 
feel the same compassion for him that we do 
for other captive animals, and for that reason 
the fence does not seem objectionable as a 
pictorial setting. 

And now a word regarding the technical 
equipment. For animal photography two 
types of cameras are suitable—the fixed-focus 
camera, and the reflecting type. For this 
kind of work the ordinary focusing camera is 
not suitable because, if we are to pay any at- 
tention at all to the pose of the animal and 
the artistic merits of the setting, we have little 
time to study a focusing scale. For several 
years I used with-satisfaction and success a 
small fixed- focus camera of such micrometer 
precision that the tiny pictures it produces 

can be enlarged to an astonishing 








around their enclosure. Finally, 
just as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the trees, one of the biggest 
and stateliest of the elks began 
to make his way slowly around 
the enclosure. I saw that, if he 
did not change his course, he 
would pass within twenty feet of 
me; and, with as little motion as 
possible, I selected a suitable 
background and bided my time. 
The light was already weak and 
the sun was directly in front of 
me (a poor combination for a 
photograph), but I decided to 
take a chance shot in the hope 
of getting something good. 

The elk finally reached a posi- 
tion directly in front of me; and, 
being unaware of my presence, 
he continued quietly grazing, his 
head bent down in a most un- 
gainly manner. While feeding or 








degree without loss of definition. 
It is provided with an anastig- 

matic lens, a direct view-finder, 
and a focal plane shutter, work- 
ing at any speed from time to 
1-500 of a second. 

Although this camera can be 
made to produce some wonderful 
restits, I have recently discarded 
it for another which has a num- 
ber of distinctive features. The 
image, being reflected by a mirror 
onto the ground-glass, appears 
right side up and the exact. size 
of the finished picture. To see 
the picture upon the ground-glass 
up to the last moment before ex- 
posure is an advantage which no 
other camera, however handy and 
light, possesses. Again, with the 
lens wide open, the various planes 
of the picture can not be brought 
into sharp focus at the same time 








standing at rest, elk are rather 
ordinary, humble-looking ani- 
mals; but once let them scent 
danger, they are the picture of grace and sup- 
pleness. This I knew; and the moment the 
elk had reached the desired spot I gave a low 


Too ds a creature to be kept in captivity 


shrill whistle. Instantly, he lifted his head, 
threw forward his ears to locate the sound, 
and stood with every muscle rigid. Then came 


as with a fixed-focus camera; and 
so the chief item of interest can 
be accentuated, while the back- 
ground remains subdued. Practise, boys 
and girls, will make you good photograph- 
ers and good photographs bring good money. 


Up-To-Date Jimmie—sy vernon Records 


A story for boys and girls from nine to ninety 


_ rakishly over his left ear, and grinned at 

em Plunkett. 
good humor. 

‘Has Jimmie Kennett opened his toy store 
yet, Lem?” Pete inquired. 

“No. The idea that a kid should be our 
bitterest enemy! Jimmie Kennett in the 
store business! Bosh!’’ and Mr. Plunkett 
laughed. Shunkwyler joined in the laughter. 
The building shook with roars, peals and ex- 
plosions of laughter. 

“The style of the firm is ‘Mrs. Kennett & 
Son’,’”’ Lem Plunkett explained. ‘‘The child 
had to call on mother for help.”’ 

“He'll call louder for mother, when we get 
done with him!” Shunkwyler prophesied. 

““‘He’s entirely too ambitious, Pete.” 

“We'll take the ambition out of his system. 
We made this town what it is; we own it. 
No one has a right to live but us. And this 
little mugwump has the audacity to start a 
store, right under our noses! Enough is 
sufficient.” 

“Don’t lay hands on him, Pete,” inter- 


Prk SHUNKWYLER tilted his hat 
Mr. Plunkett was in high 


rupted Plunkett, ‘‘this must be a struggle of 
wits. We must out-general him. Why, he is 
only a kid! He opens his store tomorrow 


with a sale of fruit jars and preserve cans. 


How romantic!” 

“Good!” exclaimed Shunkwyler, “we will 
sell the same articles, at ten cents on the 
dollar.” : 

Meanwhile, Jimmie Kennett and his 
mother were busily engaged opening boxes 
and getting the store shipshape. This was 
Mrs. Kennett’s first venture into the com- 

mercial field, and she felt a little nervous. 
Jimmie had drawn part of his money from 
the bank, and friends had wisely disapproved 
of the venture. 

Shunkwyler openly voiced his disapproval. 

‘‘You’re burning daylight,” he told Mrs. 


aaa 28 Mrs. Kennett repeated this to 
Jimm 

“Mr. ‘Shunkwyler says we are burning day- 
light, Jimmie.”’ 

“Is that so? Well, then, he can watch our 
smoke!”’ 


Mrs. Kennett smiled. She knew Tinaale 


to be a mighty old nine-year boy. When he 
talked, he said something worth hearing. 

Jimmie opened his store on Saturday 
morning. 

Shunkwyler-Plunkett & Co. smiled broadly. 

‘What does he offer his articles for, Pete?’’ 
Lem inquired. He knew; he only wanted"to 
hear Pete rave. 

‘He has his mason fruit jars marked down 
to $2.43 a dozen. The tin cans are labeled 
$1.43 adozen. That is twenty per cent above 
wholesale cost,” Shunkwyler explained. “‘ Now 
we must slash his prices to smithereens. 
Luckily we secured all the preserve jars in 
the county. Our hour has struck; the time 
has arrived. Bombard that kid; drown him! 
Sell those jars at forty-three cents per dozen!’’ 
he insisted angrily. 

“But the loss!’’ screamed Lem 

‘Loss, nothing!’ thundered Shunkwyler. 
“We'll deal him a staggering, sledge-hammer 
blow.” 

“All right; what you say goes,’ * Lem re- 
plied, ‘‘but a little bird tells:me—no.” 

[Continued on page 94] 
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Why You'll Like 
the Quick-Lite 
1 Haneras adte 


Brilliance— 
light of an old style oil lamp. 
2 There Is No Glare or Flicker 


It Is the Cheapest Li You 
3x Use—Makes and burns its 


a night for 2 or 8 hours use, 


@ No Wicks to Trim. 
No dirty eys to wash. No 
Smoke; no soot; no ao tne we 


G With Common Matches 

~No alcohol torch needed. No 
trouble— No delay. 

Beautiful in Design. Built of 

r brass—heavily nickeled and highly 

ed. Has Universal Shade 

fitting many different styles. 


8 Standard in Price cri 
where—Style CQ329, $10.50 in U. 
5. and $13.50 in Canada, 


ed, Tested and Guar- 
anteed. Will last a lifetime. 


7 Oo More Than 20,000 Dealers 
sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps 
and Lanterns. If yours doesn’t, 

write nearest house, Dept. FJ15 


The Coleman LampCo. 


Paul Toledo 
Les Angeles Atlanta Chicago 





‘ Canadian Factory: Toronto 


oleman 
QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of the Night” 
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The Country Boy and Girl | 
Up-To-Date Jimmie * 


{Continued from page 938] 


Jimmie had laid plans, and counter-plans. 
He had expected Shunkwyler to make this 


move. 

Shunkwyler laid a neat trap—and caught 
himself. 

Every old man and woman, every girl and 
boy in the county appeared to anxious to 
buy preserve cans and jars. They entered 
the Shunkwyler-Plunkett store in solid 
formation. ‘They came in waves. They 
came in flocks. Business was booming. 
Clerks hustled to and fro. Shunkwyler was 
raking in the coin, but he lost money on each 
sale. 

Jimmie Kennett sold absolutely nothing. 
But this appeared to please him; he smiled 
at his mother. 

“It’s going fine,” Shunkwyler confided to 
Plunkett, ‘‘we’ll flood the country with 
preserve jars.”’ 

“We're about sold out now,”, Lem re- 
minded him, “the crowd has gone away 
loaded to the guards.” 

When the t customer, with the last 
dozen preserve jars, disappeared, Shunkwyler 
received a galvanic shock. 

He hustled into the cashier’s wicket to tell 
Plunkett. 

“That kid,” snarled Shunkwyler, “has 
wrecked our whole system. His shrewdness 


is amazing. 

**W-h-a-a-t?” gasped Lem Plunkett. 

“That kid Jimmie,’’ whined Shunkwyler, 
“played both ends against the middle. We 
are the middle. He must think seventy-two 
hours a day. Gee whizz! What’ll we do?” 

How did Plunkett know? 

“‘What is troubling you, Pete? What has 
Jimmie done?”’ 

“Done!’”’ Shunkwyler raged, “he’s done 
us! With every dozen jars we sold, we placed 
two silver dollars in Jimmie’s pocket!”’ 

“We? How?” Plunkett gasped. 

“Figure it out yourself, Lem. You buy 
for forty-three cents and sell for $2.43. That 
means & $2 profit. Jimmie made that.” 

“B-u-t—I don’t see!”’ said Plunkett. 

“Well, Shunkwyler growled, “‘our custom- 
ers were hired by Jimmie. He bought every 
single one of our preserve jars ” 

“Ouch!”’ screamed Mr. Plunkett. 








The Editor will give $5 to the country boy, 
and $5 to the country girl, who write the best 
short stories—not more than 200 words. The 
title for the boys is: “The Boy Who Played 
Fair’’; and the title for the girls is: ‘“The Girl 
Who Could Be Trusted.” 

Stories must be neatly written in ink, on 
only one side of the paper; and the name 
and address of the writer must appear in 
the upper left-hand corner of every sheet. 
The prize stories will be published, and a list 
of names of those who deserve honorable 
mention will also be published. Moreover, 
the Editor will write a personal letter to all 
boys and girls who are among the best. We 
want everybody to try; so get busy. The 
Contest closes on February 15, at which 
time all stories must be on the Editor’s desk. 





The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 


address, to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num- 
ber 39,025; 5385 clans have been formed. 
Membership Certificate printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
Sair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 
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Just turnavalve to cook or heat 

THE OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER 
and wood — Cheaper. 


Does away with coal 
Makes your stove or range a gasstove. Gives 
warmer. 
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In fine weather children come out. In stormy 
weather witch comes out 8 to 24 hours ahead of 
rain or snow. Surprisingly reliable. Made of 


hardwood in swiss cottage style. orated as 


pictured. Order to-day. Cash or Money Order. 


KEYDEL BROS. ite. 2t! petro, ick: 
Suit. 
45 
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Made to 
Order 

Brarid new and 
beautiful fabrics 
at before-the-war 
prices—from $3 
to $10 less than others 
are asking now. 

Let us send you our 
new fabrics and style 
book free by return 
mail, showing thebig- 
gest values in tailor- 
ing—the lowest prices 
on earth for made-to-measure suite and pants 
See the actual CLOTH SAMPLES, feel them, 
test them, compare the goods and prices with your 
last year’s suit. Money back if not pleased. 
3H] Pay (or your spare time. Get your own 

clothes at the lowest Wholesale price. 
Beour agent. Start in your spare time, We furnish 
big outfit and full information. No experience 
meeded. Write today for big assortment of 1921 
samplesstyle book and wholesale pricelist—all free, 


CHICAGO TAILORS ASS’N. Dept. 9, CHICAGO 
7 pc. Blae Bird Water Set 


H Six fine shell glasses and 
full-sized pitcher, hand- 
some Blue Bird decorations. All 
even free for selling only 40 packs 
igh-grade vegetable seeds at 
10e per large pack. Sell easily. 
Write today for big sample lot. 
Send no money. 'e Trust 
You with seeds until sold. 


AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Box 625, Lancaster, Pa. 
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You can do it, too 


UL and Verna Clauser held their own 
, amons the grown-ups at the Allentown, 
, Fair. Paul was awarded first prize for a 
Hampshire pig, and Verna captured third 
prize for her Chester White. There were 
several hundred entries, so that the young 
folks had real competition. 
Pennsylvania. V. £E. 


The farm agent of Shenandoah county, Va., 
reports 197 head of registered livestock 
brought into the county since May 1, 1919— 
ge! all of them a direct result of club 
work. 


In the spring of 1919, Ruth Daniels, 
Saline county, Mo., selected two Poland 
China hogs and entered the pig club. The 
results of her careful attention to the busi- 
ness won for her the championship of the 
state for the greatest gains 

On October 14, 1919, she attended a big 
sale, where it was ‘not long before experience 
hog men realized that a young woman was 
very much interested in a certain litter sired 
by Liberator. Ruth purchased one of the 
two gilts in that ring, and paid what seemed 
to many the exorbitant price of $600. 
“Liberty Dawn,” for so the gilt was named, 
was bred to the Premier from which cross 
eleven pigs were farrowed March 20, 1920— 
six of them gilts. In a recent sale eight of 
these pigs brought $645. Thus the cash ex- 
penditure was returned with $45, two gilts 
and one boar to boot. 

The story does not end here. In addition 
to being a believer in purebred Polands, Ruth 
converted her own father and some of the 
neighboring farmers by her success. 

Country boys and girls have the biggest sort 
of opportunity if only they will enter into 
the various kinds of club work. The Editor 
will be glad to hear from them, and to en- 
courage or help them in any way — 

—__—.——__—_ 


Tom, Tom; the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run. 
Thomas, leave that pig alone, 
Join a pig club, raise your own. 





Earning Money 


Jim Dallet drew little crosses on a piece of 
paper. He hardly knew he was drawing 
them because he was so busy thinking. 

“Thinking,’’ did I say? ‘Dreaming,’ I 
should have said. 

“If I could only earn $10,’’ his dream ran, 
“T’d buy mother a present with $5, and with 
the other $5 I’ d buy skates and a new knife. 
_ whiz! $10 isn’t enough. If I could earn 


Then his planning was interrupted, for 
Jane Hallowell burst into the room. 

“What d’y’ think, Jim?” she cried, “I’ve 
joined a pig club. Dad said he’d give me a 
starter; aad I tell you what, I’m going to 
have some mort Want to join, too?” 

“Guess not,” he said, ‘“haven’t got time. 
Want some money, though; but I guess I'll 
have t’ get along without it. C’me on out 
awhile.” In his heart he was very scornful. 
Jane _was a pretty nice girl, but imagine 

she could make money that way! 

The following fall Jane Hallowell won a 
prise at the state fair and then sold her prize 
Pig for $150 

Then Jim Dallet realized that he had been 
a oy , shiftless boy. But Jim had good stuff 

inhim. He went home alone from the fair 
~ind “g down in the empty house and thought 

ou 
f ° ion next night at supper he put it to his 

“Say, dad, if Jane can earn all that money, 
ASS too, I guess. D’y’ mind if I join a 

“Mind!” his father exclaimed. ‘(Go ahead, 
boy, and I’ll help you to the limit.” 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 


Lam going to give away 


Two More Automobiles 


Ihave been giving away automobiles fora longtime. Now I’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and bi 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully equi 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate pe rane win ped 
in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at pore ’s door without its costing them a cent. 


Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cou- 
pon and 1’ll tell you how, The other car I shall give 
a is a 1921 model Ford ae Car, also on | 
ped. Would you — have it? As soon 

revetie the se coupes I'l} sen a you. nw details of of m ok 
he two cars. 4 to give 

a away the ate ole rewards fisted . Surely 

2 is something in that list you want. 


ones SENT NO MONEY 
| | Cut out and m 


THE COUPON FOR A DETAILS 
mae the coupon toda: ¥. @ every- 
rae irae 1 bse, 7 plan, Pron me, hore 
a> vont a ateleialge 
know all 


coupon — you can not 
aiearate 


se Reward Man, The Farm Journal, agree 
ormation about the 

wm... les you ‘ore giving away. The signing of this this 

coupon ligate me in any way, 173 
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cal lamp on the mark 
SL 60 hours. 
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Radiolite in 


as Candle Power of Soft White Light 


Turns night into day with a flood of soft, eye-restful brilliance. No 
(iy wicks to trim, no smoke, no odor—just a steady, glowing lightzo AION \ a 
KY ; \, times more powerful than kerosene. Most popular and economi- 


minute. Under our M 


» Get Your Lamp FREE Free Lamp to 


whom customers 

Catalog, Free Lamp Offer and 10-Da 
psec, he territory fo po (Pe 
No capital 


THE RADIOLITE MFG.CO.,Dept. peo orang 4 









air i fateline, a 
97% air and only 3% 


Choice of either silk, ane ed or mag 
shade. Ch Change from’ one to another in one 

Guarantee you may try a 
your own for 10 days—at our risk, 










persons to 
can be referred. Pnety, waite for 
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r both Lamps 
or experience needed, 








Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable PE That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Per Cent. 


A Free Trial ‘Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
N. Y., discovered a process of making a new 
kind of paint without the use of oil. He named it 
pi? ge bp gooey It comes in the form of a dry powder 
that is required is cold water to makea 
paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
le for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
rinciple applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
ace, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 
oil paint and costs about one-fourth as much. 
Write to A. L. noe Inc., Manufacturers, 3 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and a free trial pastene 
will be mailed to you, also color card and full 
information sho’ you how you can save a 
good many dollars, rite today. 


HANDY 
WACON 


Low steel wh wide tires 
aa oe me easier. Weta 
nish Wheels fit any axle, to 
carry any losd. Plain or grooved mye 
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Free Book 
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Concrete Roads and 
Safety First 


You’re safe on concrete—whether the sur- 
face is wet or dry, whether you are running in 
“high” or “low,” uphill or down, on the straight- 
away or around a curve—the even, gritty 
surface of the Concrete pavement makes you 
sure of car control. 


You can depend on the Concrete Road— 
no other type gives so sure a grip for your tires, 
with so little tractive resistance. That’s just 
one reason why you see Concrete Roads every- 
where. It’s not a sudden impulse. It’s the 
crystallization of public opinion formed over a 
long period of time. 


We have a booklet which tells about many 
other good features of Concrete Roads and 
how they pay for themselves. Simply ask our 
nearest office to send you a copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


OFFICES AT 
Atlanta Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Chicago Helena New York Seattle — 
Dallas Indianapolis Parkersburg St. Louis 
Denver Kansas City Pittsburgh Vancouver, B. C 
Des Moines Los Angeles Portland, Oreg. Washington 
Milwaukee Salt Lake City 


Most Miles Per Gallon Means the Concrete Road 























On February 28, 1921, I am going ive away a -_ 
Ford Touring Car, fully equipped, Sith electric lights and 

starter, to some one who answers my and is the most 
successful in carrying out my simple instructions. In this 
contest I will also give away a new Model Ford Roadster, 
fully equipped and thousands of dollars in Cash Rewards, 
= 8 Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, 
Phonographs, etc., ete., 
the prize tied for. 


GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See how many 
— ean find. Paty are ah right at you, some turned side- 
You will find wn and every way. Mark 


in case of a tie I will duplicate 


I will enter you It thie oteis wile 1,000 votes oer ane 
and send you 2 full ticulars. The two ’-— will get these 
ears. Why not you? Write today SU 

D. W. BEACH, Contest Mgr., Deve. 7 741, Spencer, Indiana 




























































| The Country Boy and Girl | 
; Burning a Snowball 


By CAROL C. CRAIN, Indiana 
Brat have Peould burn © snowball,” Ol 
mighty 








a Cee 5 sone ee a 
t really 


if necessary. a piece of gum 
ee ek ks ci @ pea, on the 


Place the snowball upon a short length of 
board with the camphor spot at the top. 
Say that you will now burn the ball. Strike 
a match and hold it close to the camphor. 

The bluish flame burns a long time while 
the audience wonders how you did it. The 
heat naturally melts the ball so that the ball 
will disappear and the burning cease about 
five minutes after the inning of the stunt. 
If the proportion of ball and camphor has 
been correct, the board will contain nothing 
more than a few drops of water. 

Perhaps the best way is to burn the ball at 
night with the lights out. Joke with the 
audience and say that the pioneers read by 
snowballs when they ran out of candles. 





“On this lot we built a frame cottage, and 
planted all the available land with pears, 
peaches and small fruits, and set out a big 
grass lawn. We started to build in March, 
and after we got the frame up a high March 
wind came along from over the hill and blew 
the framework down.” 
Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiography. 





Weekly Club Study for Bird Lovers 


[it is not necessary to send the an- 
swers tous. The questions are printed 
as helps to directors of Liberty Bell 
Bird Clubs.} 


February 4. What is meant by feeding by 
regurgitation? When does this kind of 

ing take place and why? Why is the whole 
question of birds’ food important for farmers? 
The class should diseuss this and personal 
experiences should be given. 

February 11. Name the first two birds to 
greet the hint of spring that comes late in 
February. Name and describe briefly the 
three birds next in order to appear. Describe 
the nesting habits of the song-sparrow and 
explain the deep affection we feel for this 
faithful little bird. 

February 18. The bluebird: Of what sec- 
tion of the country is the bluebird most 
characteristic? What trees will carry blue- 
birds through the winter? Against what two 
harmful imseets are bluebirds especially ef- 
ficacious? Of what does the vegetable food 
of bluebirds consist? Describe the char- 
acteristics of bluebirds—length, appearance 
of male, appearance of adult female, appear- 
ance of young, nesting places, appearance of 


' eggs, season. 


February. 25. Tell how you became in- 
terested in the conservation of birds. What 
have you done for birds in the past? What 
will yon & do in the future? Have your class 
plan a bird program for the spring. 








The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
ee eee. Sn vot eaeene ee. 

enclose ten cents, send it to 
ge your name will be well and 
the club button and twenty-page guide 

sent you. If a two-color 

cance kind. Ask the school- 

any 

teacher to organize a bird club.. 885,407 

have signed this pledge. Have you? 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly 

full of Hunting Camping 
and sreppice oot stories ing, Camping 

valuable tion ak on guns, 


Not book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the 
amount Of up-to-date informa- 
tion about life in the ar 
that you can get 

year’s phe to othe 
Xa, National Sportsman. 










J NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

210 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

















earn Auto 


and Tractor Business 


Tey Cm Oe $150 to $400 a 
Month. The Rahe Practical Method gives 
best and quickest training 

everywhere 
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WRITE TODAY Free 68- 
Special ition rate 
and ns proof ee on request. 


Rahe School Dept. 2223 


Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


fits Fring, Bon kerosene coal oil 
foal known. Quickly, lighted ror off De cheapest 





















Clean 
Odorless 
No smoke 


Euy orders on account of and scarcity 
coal. Work spare time or full time. rite for sample. 


can Stan thas Be549 Dayton, Ohio 
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Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


WAS studying a sign in the subway which 

announced: “No Smoking Allowed.” I 
wondered why it could not have been a little 
more explicit and announced ‘“‘Smoking Not 
Allowed,”” when I discovered that after all 
the sign provided: an interesting form of 
puzzle in the study of discovering how many 
words can be read in regular sequence, by 
merely omitting other letters. You will see 
that KING, ALL, OLD and many other 
words come readily to view. How many are 
there altogether? 


A Puzzle Sum 


Spell out the names of 
the little objects. Then 


z ~1+ add and subtract, as 
Se indicated by the signs, 
and the resulting let- 
ters will be a man now 
+G-O-? 


in Europe who is likely 
to move. 
Phonetic Spelling 

Describe in two letters a faithless promise. 

Spell one of the United States with two 
letters. 

Describe with two letters a task that is not 
difficult. 

Describe with two letters the end of all 
earthly things. 

Spell a tree with two letters. 

Spell a vegetable with two letters. 


A Rebus 


My first’s an vag insect, 
My next an ugly brute, 

My whole an ugly phantom, 
Which naught can please nor suit. 


A Piping Puzzle 


Here is our rather 
 t @ 

















famous puzzle of the 
three houses and three 
wells, the answer to 
which few seem to re- 
member: You see, 
each of the _ three 
householders was en- 
titled to pipe water 
from each of the three | 
wells, necessitating ®& 
nine pipes in all. The pipes had to be laid 
according to Rule 41144-of the Plumbers’ 
Union, which says that no pipe shall cross 
any other pipe. Can you show how each 
householder may have water piped from all 
three wells to either his front or rear door, 
without violation of the plumbers’ rule? It’s 
one of those tantalizing little puzzles that 
yield only to ingenuity. 


A Puzzling Herd 


A ranchman proposed to distribute among 
his children his cows. 

‘‘John,”” he said to the eldest, ‘‘you may 
take as many cows as you can conveniently 
eare for, and your wife Nancy may take 
one-ninth of what are left.”’ To the second 
son he said: ‘‘Sam, you may take one more 
than John took and to your wife Sally I will 
also give one-ninth of what remains.’ 

In like manner he dealt with the next son, 
giving him one more than Sam took, and to 
his wife, ones of the remainder. Thus 
he continued with the younger sons and 
their wives until the entire herd was dis- 











of. 
It then became apparent that the distri- 
bution had been most equitable for each of 
the seven families received a like number 
of cows. 
How many cows were in the herd? 


ANSWERS TO DECEMBER PUZZLES 
Restoring a consonant: Hapless Huns held 
hands high. 

How old are the girls?: Nellie was four and 
one-half, Mary six and Susie seven years of 
age. 
Spelling numbers: Numbers may be spelled 
out in the blocks as follows: 

1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 19, 
20, = 23, 30, 32, 33, 40, 42, 43, 70, 72, 73, 90, 


Hiding in Italy: Rome, Pisa, Venice, Verona. 


Spelling an animal: GOAL plus ADDER 
minus LADDER plus TRAIL minus RAIL 
leaves GOAT. 

Metamorphosis: Cares, s. 

Changed her mind: The silk cost five cents a 
skein and the worsted four. 





of automobiles 
are made in Detroit 
district. Learn the busi- 
ness here by our factory out- 
lined, factory endorsed system. 
Many of our graduates who knew 
nothing of automobiles or tractors 


MAKE $500 A MONTH 


Thousands of Detroit trained men are wanted 
to conduct garages, repair shops and service 
stations. To operate and sell tractors and auto- 
mobiles, etc. ‘o start tire repair stations and 
brazing and welding shops. To be salesmen 
and electrical experts. 


WE TEACH 


every phase of the auto 
and tractor business very 
thoroughly by actual 
practice. 
See what all the big auto- 
mobile factories say. 
Write for 

Big 124- 
FREE @'¢i22 7029 
the Auto School News 
To-day. They give com- 
plete information. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


461 Auto Bidg. 3729 Woodward Ave. 
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Just the thing for the farm orchard, and the grower 

who has whitewashing to do, hogs, chickens, pens, 

to disinfect, etc. Capacity of 434 gallons per min- 

ute at 200 Ibs. pressure. Reliable Pressure Regu- @ 

lator, Porcelain-lined Cylinders, Rotary Agitator, 94 

and other high grade features not found on other low- -7 73% 

\.. priced rigs. 114 H. P. engine (magneto ignition). . |. 

my SEND THE COUPON bite 

a Get the new Bean Catalog, which describes § 

\ the Bean Baby Simplicity and the full line « 

of Bean Hand and Power Sprayers. 




























BEAN a BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. i: 
SPRAY = \_ "San Joce, Calif Lansing, Mich: Sl 
PUMP CO. \ : 
17 Hosmer St., 

g, Mich 


Mail to address nearest you. 
Please send your “Sprayer Catalog”’ 


Kind of Fruit Grown... No. of Acres | 


| Save Labor and 


Increase Your Crops 


Planet Jr. implements do your 
seeding, cultivating, furrowing, 
hilling, etc., easier and in a x 
fraction of the time required 
| by old methods. They 
work accurately and thor- 
oughly, placing the seed 
just where you want it, 








. ger No. 25 Combined Seeder, Double and 
turning the soil in the Single Wheel Hoe does everything that can be 
way best suited to plant done by a wheel hoe and aseeder. Its all-around 


usefulness on a large garden or small farm 1s un- 


growth. equalled by any other implement. 


result. 
| Write today for our 72 page illustrated booklet, describing 
all Planet Jr. implements, their construction and use on the 


farm, or in the home garden. 
S.L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Box 1107J, Philadelphia 


Cultivators, Seeders and 
Wheel Hoes of every description 


Better crops 

























REEN’S 

Trees and Plants 
Everything for Garden and Orchard 
SYRACUSE, the best red berry grown 

today abo” wonderful, oe ae grape 


HONEYSWEET a new black~cap raspberry and 
ROCHESTER peach are fine producers. 


Trees True to Name. Apple, peach, pear, 
cherry, nut and sh trees. Strawberry plants, 
raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry and currant 
bushes, vines, shrubs, roses and ornamentals, 
Best Varieties. 40 years producing better plants. 
Buy direct. Save Money. 


Our illustrated catalogue free 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Box 40, Rochester, N. Y. 


$1000.00 PER ACRE 


It will show you how 
to produce large, 
healthy, eS le 


























Growing Stra ies and other fruits. Our plants 
are grewn on Michigan’s best lant land; they are 
large, strong and productive. illustrated eata- 
log describes best varieties ; it’s free. Write now. 
HENRY EMLONG & SONS, Stevensville, Mich. 
MEN W speet denen 
ad able fruit trees 
WILLEMS, SONS’ NURSERIES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Why Alfalfa Sometimes Fails 


Some don’ts for the corn-belt farmer 
By H. W. HULBERT, Idaho 


—— is no longer any doubt about 
the adaptation: of alfalfa to corn-belt 
conditions. Its high feeding value and its 
ability to yield are established facts. 
Many farmers throughout this section are 
sucéessfully producing large acreages of it, 
and their experience has shown that its 
successful production is simply a matter 
of understanding its requirements. 


Soils for Alfalfa 


Many people make the mistake of expect- 
ing alfalfa to do well on soils that are not 
fit to produce any kind of crop properly. 
Great care must be taken in selecting and 
preparing the soil for this crop, because of 
its deep-rooting habits and large plant- 
food requirements. 

Deep loam soils with open subsoils are 
best for alfalfa, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that it may be success- 
fully produced on almost any t of 
corn-belt soil, providing it is well p are 
and properly supplied with organic matter. 
G drainage is essential in order that 
the roots may go deep into the soil. 


Liming and Inoculation 


From a survey of the alfalfa growers in 
Iowa it was found that thirty-eight per 
cent of the alfalfa failures were due to 
lack of lime or failure to inoculate, or both. 
It is safe to say that fully fifty per cent of 
the corn-belt soils need lime before they 
will successfully produce alfalfa. This 
factor must not be neglected. If the soils 
are sour because of the lack of drainage, 
liming alone will not be sufficient, but t. 
drainage must receive first attention. 

Where liming is necessary, an ica- 
tion of ground limestone will usu y be 
the most economical, although other forms 
of lime will give equally good results. 

In the majority of cases where alfalfa 
is sown for the first time, it will need to be 
inoculated by some artificial means. For, 
if the nitrifying bacteria are not present, al- 
falfa plants can not gather nitrogen from 
the. air and so will have to depend upon 
the soil for their supply. The best way to 
secure this inoculation is. by means of 

repared cultures containing the living 
Enaheile. Such cultures are applied to 
the seed just before seeding. They can be 
secured through your county agent, who 
will also furnish Drostieias. 


Time of Seeding 


In Iowa, alfalfa is seeded from March to 
October with varying success. August 
and April in the order named are the most 
popular and successful months. From the 
results of nearly 1,000 lowa farmers there 
were less failures from August seedings. 
Seedings made at this time are usually less 
troubled with weeds because of the more 
eareful seed-bed preparation. Late sum- 
mer and early fall droughts are most likely 
to te trouble with August seedings, but 
such droughts are to be feared less than 
the combination of weeds and summer 
droughts in the case of spring seedings. 

“If we seed our alfalfa in the spring, 
shall we seed with a nurse crop?” is the 
common question asked by many pro- 
spective growers in the corn-belt states? 
This question is easily answered by the 
reports of nearly 1,000 Iowa farmers, 
which showed that the use of a nurse crop 
increased the chances for failure about 
twenty-five cent. Unless the nurse 
crop is used for hay, it is removed during a 
very hot, dry part of the season, thus 
leaving the young, spindling alfalfa ts 
at the mercy of drought and weeds. 
the nurse crop is removed for hay, it re- 
duces the chance of loss of stand on the 
average, by about eleven per cent. 


Method and Rate of Seeding 
In winter seedings on wheat or rye the 


method of seeding should be the same as 
with clover. Experience has 


shown, if the 
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planter is willing to take a chance on such 
seedings, that these seedings should be 
made as early as possible in February 
when the ground is frozen and bare of 
snow. This gives a longer time for the 
seeds to settle down into the ground during 
thaws. March seeding is more likely to 
leave the seeds so near the surface that 
the first warm days will cause them to 
germinate, and a subsequent frost will 
kill the young plants. Seeding on wheat 
may also gg Eo by means of a special 
alfalfa disk drill, in April. 

When seeding with a nurse crop, the 
best method is to seed both the nurse crop 
and the alfalfa with a drill. As a rule, the 
drilled seedings have a better chance to 
make a good stand. than the broadcasted 
ones. There is great danger of covering 
alfalfa seeds too deep, which is the case 
with much of the seed that is harrowed 
under. The drill distributes the seeds 
more perfectly and covers them to a 
more uniform depth; but if the seeds are 
covered too deep many of them never get 
to the surface. In any event, if the seeds 
are broadcasted, the land should never be 
given anything but a light harrowing. 

Nearly sixty per cent of the afalfa 
growers in the corn belt sow from eighteen 
to twenty pounds of seed to the acre. Yet 
these growers are securing no better yields 
than those who are using from twelve to 
fifteen pounds. The rate of seeding neces- 
sarily varies with the method of seeding 
broadcasted seedings requiring more seed 
to the acre. However, as a general rule 
for drilled seedings, twelve to fifteen 
pounds of good seed are sufficient to plant 


an acre, 
— 


“A boy cares less for shallow water in 
which he can not drown than for a deep 
hole where he runs some risk of going 
under to stay.” 

Wilmer Atkinson’s Autobiography. 





The Separator That Steals ’ 
By L. M. DORSEY 


Hand separators used for separating cream 
from milk, skim clean when operated cor- 
rectly. Frequently, however, one finds that 
a separator is.pot showing the highest 
efficiency possible. A number of causes 
result in decreased separating efficiency. 

Milk when lower in temperature thai 
85° F. does not separate well because the 
cream clogs its outlet, causing much of 
the whole milk to leave the bowl through 
the skimmed-milk outlet, thus increasing 
the amount of fat in the skimmed milk. 

When the bowl is run at a speed under 
normal the separation of cream is not 
thorough, and consequently skimmed 
milk will test much higher than it should. 
_ When the float is not used and the milk 
is allowed to flow into the bowl at a rate 
greater than for normal inflow, the whole 
milk crowds out through the skimmed- 
milk outlet, giving a high per cent of 
fat in the skimmed milk. 

When the separator is not in a level 
position there is considerable vibration 
imparted to the bowl. This vibration 
causes more or less of the whole milk to be 
thrown out through the skimmed-milk 
outlet. Vibration may also come from ex- 
cessively worn bearings... 

If a separator bowl is not thoroughly 


_ cleaned each time it is used, about three 


_ times as much fat is lost in the skimmed 


milk as when the bowl is properly cleaned. 
The foregoing brief explanation goes to 
show that a separator in order to give the 


_ best results in operation must be firmly 


os 


| Secured in place and quite level, must be 


















_ Properly cleaned each time it is used, and 
_ Inust: be 


e operated at the required speed. 
In addition the temperature of the milk 


- Taust be at least 85° F. and the inflow of 


- & 
“i vt 


@ the milk into the bowl not greater than 


normal. Furthermore, the bearings of the 
Machine must not be allowed to become 
worn too much before they are replaced. 
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Sow Seeds 


In Your Garden 


Write Today for Isbell’s 1921 Catalog 


Some vegetable gardens pay their owners $100 in returns 
for every $5.00spent. They are a constant source of big 
profit. They give pleasure to everybody in the home 
—oldand youngalike. They yield the finest vegetables 
and yield lots of them, because they are planted with— 





Isbe. 


“As They G 
For FIELD 










eases Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


/ 








eeds 
Fame Grows’ 
For GARDEN 


Isbell’s Gardens Pay-—for the same reason that pure-bred cattle pro-{ 
duce thoroughbred off-spring. Every ounce of Isbell Seed is tested. Isbell 
Seeds are produced in the North whereearliness, hardiness and sterling qual- 
ities are bred intothem. Isbell’s 1921 book on seeds and gardening tells what 
and howtoplantand whattoexpectfromthecrop. 4 
It’s one of the most authoritative catalogs in 
America. Ask for yourcopy. Mail coupon. 


Ss. M. ISBELL & co. ~ Without obligation, send me your 1921 Catalog of Isbell’s Seeds 


¢ Name 


of Success 



















/ Free Catalo 
S. M. Isbell & Co., 469 Mec 
# Gentlemen:— 


Loupon 











Address 
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OROPS FERTILIZER 
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OROPS SEED 


— depth, with absolutely no injury to see 
2 ~~ ate in any soil, made 
Write for 
—the la: 
out fe: 
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a Pays for Itself in Labor and Time Saved 


One man and team with an Eureka Potato Planter needs no hired help to plant 
=... the whole crop, Whether you plant 4 acres or 400, the Eureka Planter wi 
<> “\-—=> for itself many times over. Better than hand planting. Increases yield. Does 
+ rations at once, automatically—accuratel 
pens furrow, drops seed any distance and 
|—- /j——«tal. coverg up and marks next row. Furrow opens and see 
drops in plain sight—an equal distance apart, at uniform 
od of steel and malleable iron—assuring 
>. long life, light weight and few or no repairs. 

i catalog on this great line of potato Planters 
line made. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows, with or with 
zer attachment. In Stock Near You. A success 
for over 20 years. Whether you are a large or small grower 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Box 645, Utica, N.Y. '. 





Potato 


pay 





lepth, drops fertilizer (if desired), 
Send for Catalog 











Easy to oper- J 
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9 Clover Seed 
Hoffman’s °"= <= 
Alfalfa—etc. 

Where quality counts, Hoffman’s Seeds .are 
present. You should learn this for yourself this 


spring. Many other farmers have done so. Write 
us today—mention this ad—ask for our 


New 1921 Catalog—Free 


We’ll send you free samples. You buy the seeds you 
want—if you’re not pleased,—return them—we’!! refund 
your money. If you need Clover Seed of any kind—Alfalfa 
—Corn, Oats.or other Grains—Field Peas, Beans—Pota- 
toes, it will pay you to see our offers. 


Prices are Lower 
LL TT — OTR Ek Rew wea 


This will permit heavier seeding—changing varieties at 
lower cost—and renewing of certain kinds you meoniay 
have. Write today, and you will be well pleased and weil 
paid with Hoffman’s Farm Seeds. 


A. H. Hoffman, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS. sorts white tings incu. 


worth while kinds—includ- 
ing the three BEST EVER- 
BEARERS. A good assortment of other 
varieties. Vigorous, | rooted and true to 
mame. 28 years experience in wing and packing 
plants. Prices have nreduced, Wholesale 
on =e amounts. Our FREE CATALOGUE 
TELLS THE TRUTH, a valuable book for the grower. 
A. R. Weston & Co., R. D. 8, Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


We have a Large stock of fine plants and offer some of the 
leading varieties at prices, one as low as four dollars 
per thousand. If planning to set Strawberries, Black- 
berries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grape Vines, 
Asparagus, etc., you should send for our 1921 Catalog and 
get our prices ore ordering. It is free and will save you 
money, and is full of hints on successful berry culture. 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box 2, Bridgman, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS XP iin“a 
and illustrated book gives all details about most %, 


productive stock ‘ tree, 
WAVERS PLANT NURSERY, Merrill, Michigan. 


Renew your Subscription today! 
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thousands of folks read 
and use it for 


Thousands and 
my catalog every year, 
their guide to bigger 
and better crops. 


My big new 1921 cat- 
alog is now ready for 
mailing. Send your 
name and address 
and get your copy 
now, so that you 
will have plenty of 
time to look it over. 
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5 Choice Vegetables 10c 


Mtg ny es 
i 5 jewel; 
ee ry - 


Scarlet Globe; Carrot, Den 
Halt Long, Gunseatesd $0 please. s 


CATALOG FREE 


Sah emia, entail 
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varieties grown in any 
of our Northern States do 
remarkably well in Mi 
Climatic and soil conditions 
are ideal—Berry Plants grown in 
Lf Michigan are best — better still 
when grown on New Ground — 
Baldwin grows them that way. 
































SS meee during these reconstruction days. 
Our ountees aretruetoname. All free from 
diseases. All northern grown on new rich 
ound, producing strong, healthy, large, 
heavily rooted plants. Millions of them, as 
good as ever were grown, offered our custo 
mers this year. We have had a wonderfully 
successful growing season, 


e.g 

Baldwin’s Berry Plants 
produced by Baldwin himself, are sure 
growers. Every grower or prospective cus- 
tomer, large or small, may have our big 
handsomely illustrated and thoroughly 
descriptive Berry Book. It contains valu- 
able information, showing how to plant 
and produce successfully, deli 
fruit’ from Baldwin’s Berry 
Plants. Itexplains howto 
have the earliest berries 
in the ing and the latest 
berries in the Fall. For 
home garden or market Z 
guess: for pleasure or JG 
or-profit. Baldwin will #§ 
show you the way. Start ‘ 





merit. The usual confusion fi 
of varietal names is avoided 
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What It Costs To Grow a 
Bushel of Wheat 


sf pene cost of producing the 1920 wheat 
crop in Missouri been computed by 
the Missouri College of Agriculture. This 
cost is based on wages actually paid for 
= various kinds of help used, seed costs 

rted by cooperators at seed time in 
the all of 1919, equipment charges as 
shown by eost accounts for the year ending 
March 1, 1920, and a rent charge of one- 
third the crop. 

All man labor except harvest labor cost 
twenty-five cents an hour; horse labor, 
fifteen cents an hour. The equipment 
charge was six cents for each horse hour 
required to produce a crop. Twine cost 
an average of fifteen cents a pound. The 
threshing charge was twelve and one-half 
cents a bushel. Nine per cent of the 
acreage seeded in 1919 was not harvested 
in 1920. 

Using the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
figures of twelve and three-fourths bushels 
— to the acre, a cost per bushel at the 
arm of $2.18 is obtained. The cost of 
hauling to the local elevator of eight cents 
a bushel is included, making a total pro- 
ducing charge of $2.26. The detailed 
expenses of delivering the crop at the local 
elevator were as follows: 

Land cost or rent, based on 

one-third of the crop............ $9.27 
Seed: 114 bushels at $2.05....... $2.56 
Plowing: 3.18 man hours at 25 

cents, 80 cents; 10.71 horse hours 

at 15 cents, $1.61; equipment 

cost at 6 cents, 64 cents........ 3.05 
Disking, harrowing, dragging, etc.: 

1.77 man hours at 25 cents, 44 

cents; 6.46 horse hours at 15 

cents, 97 cents; equipment cost, 

NIRS isc mestindi kkek ae a 0 1.80 

rilling: 1 man hour at 25 cents, 

25 cents; 3.34 horse hours at 15 

cents, 50 cents; equipment cost, 

PRE PH se ereree 95 
Average manure and fertilizer cost 1.25 


Total cost of putting in crop, fall 
CERES nile caehcis Dp oa'cs'ode 
Twine: 134 pounds at 15 cents...$ .22 
Cutting: 1.19 man hours at 55 
cents, 65 cents; 3.62 horse hours 
at 18 cents, 65 cents; equipment 


Threshing: 3.16 man hours at 55 
eents, 1.74; 4.13 horse hours at 
18 cents, 74 cents; equipment 


ee ee ee een 2.73 
Threshing (machine without crew): 

1234 bushels at 12% cents..... 1.59 
Coal, sacks and meleceiiancous. oe 
Loss from abandoned acreage, 9 

OO Ey ee ey ree pene 95 

Total cost of harvesting crop....... $8.95 
Cost per acre at the farm............ 27.83 
Cost per bushel at farm, average yield 

Oe eee oss Sosa ses Pe ss 2.18 


Cost of marketing per bushel (local 
0 MNS Fp PS AON eR 


Cost of Producing Oats in Missouri, 1920 


Figuring labor actually used, seed, fer- 
tilizer, twine required, and allowing for 
abandoned acreage, a cost per bushel for 
oats at the farm was seventy-five cents. 
With the marketing charge of seven cents 
a bushel, a total cost at the elevator for 
producing the 1920 oat crop was eighty- 
two cents a bushel. Rent on oats takes 
eare of the land charge, the same as the 
rent charge on wheat. The average 


nats | charge was six and one-fourth 


cents a bushel. 
























The Farmer’s Friend 
Formaldehyde throughout the 


world is termed the farmer's 


friend, because it serves the scien- 
tific farmer in a thousand ways. 


FOR ul TLDE A wD 


is the best and cheapest disinfectant. 
Officially endorsed as the standard 
aes for seed oe by the U.S. 
"tof Agriculture. Ridsseeds of smuts 
Pe a growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes, Insures we 
ain, clean potatoes, onions, cucum! 
io One pint bettle of Formalde 
from our la! willtreat40 Is 
of seed—ask your dealer. Write for the 
new Hand Book, it is FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


A 709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 7 
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*% ROSES R. Pyle, Pres. 
Jones CO. west dross, Pa. A. Winter, .P. 
Backed by over 50 years’ Experience. 
New Crop Table Rice. c-mme. 
ful elean white rice in double sacks, 
J. ER. CABANISGS, Bex 20, KATY, TEXAS 
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| Wearing Ham Fat for Diamonds 


[Continaed from page 9] 
is a better remedy than the strike, Pro- 








} vegetables by the armload, 
| the table Monday morning and expect them 
~ to last all week, and be fresh and good and 


- chinery right now. 
_ as much, they’d be twice as well off. You 





fessor Nourse declared. ‘‘Farmers must 


' accept the general price level, but they 


are not obliged to accept all the cut in 
the deflation process,” he added. 
This was the idea, also, of E. H. Cun- 


¥F ningham, secretary of the Iowa Farm 


Bureau Federation, when he followed Pro- 
fessor Nourse, at the Waterloo meeting, 
and said: ‘We are advising members to 
hold part of their grain until next season. 
We do this, believing it would be poor policy 
to sell all of it now at a loss and probably 
next season’s crops at a loss, also.” 

This was the idea in the minds of the 
executive committee of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association, who advised mem- 
bers to stick together behind the Grain 
Marketing Committee of Seventeen, in 
the building of a program of marketing 
which the whole Middle West can tie to 
and through which they can prevent such 
price fluctuations in the future. 

How is it nowadays? All too many 
farmers haul their produce right from the 
field to the warehouse or elevator. The 

wife knows better than this. She 
oes not go out and pick fresh fruit or 
ut them on 


worth while till bath-night. She is a ‘“‘de- 
liberate marketer,” a sort of instalment- 

n provider, and her system works well. 

ut the man—who thinks he knows so 
much more—hauls all his corn or oats or 
wheat to the elevator or granary just as 
quickly as he can and dumps it all on the 
market, and then wonders why the fellow 
across the road, with a crib or a silo or a 
granary of his own, gets his notes paid 
off so much more quickly and seems to 
get along so much better. 

There is going to be some good business 
for the fellows who sell cribs and granaries 
and all manner of storage buildings and 
facilities before this day of emancipation 
and stabilized prices dawns. No man ever 


_ bought a silo, or an electric-lighting outfit, 


or a harvester, who did not find that his 
purchase paid for itself, in the long run, or 
who would be content to do without again. 
Farmers in the grain belt own something 
like $1,000,000,000 worth of farm ma- 
If they owned twice 


don’t have to sidle up to the cashier’s 
desk, with a sheepish es on your face, 
when you want to borrow money to buy 
a new hay-rake or a galvanized iron 
granary or a milking-machine or a power- 
washer or a tractor or something like that. 

The best thing about all the talk of 
burning corn, instead of coal, and farmers’ 
striking, is the fact that it is getting coun- 
try people to think—and is bringing them 
together. I shouldn’t be surprised if it 
would pay to have a few thousand bushels 
of corn burned up, just to get the publicity 
and to make city folks see that farmers 
aren’t getting a fair deal, and to make 
farmers see that they'll have to unite and 
organize in order to get what is coming to 
them. Martyrdom often wins a cause. 
Burning corn instead of coal would be 
martrydom—unwarranted on any other 
ground than that it shocked the world 
(urban and rural alike) into seeing and 
granting the farmers’ rights. 

I repeat, if you see any society women 
on Fifth avenue in New York, or Chest- 
nut street in Philadelphia, or Michigan 
avenue in Chicago, or Petticoat lane in 
Kansas City, or Olive strcet in St. Louis, 
or Canal street in New Orleans, or Peach- 
tree street in Atlanta, or Hennepin avenue 
in Minneapolis, or Curtis street in Denver, 
or Market street in San Francisco, or 
Walnut street in Des Moines, wearin 
ham fat in place of diamonds. farmers o 
the Middle West will burn corn instead of 
coal. But not before that—and not after 
that, either, 

a4, 
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Wood is Scarce—Coal is Hig : 


Build a WARM House 


ITH the winter winds howling and the 
cold creeping through the thin weather- > 
boards, the family in grandfather’s boyhood 
hugged the stove a little tighter, while someone 
fetched another armful of wood. But today, 
firewood is fast disappearing and the cost of coal 
climbs steadily higher. The remedy is a warm 
house—built of 


Natco Hollow Tile 





Natco XXX 
Hollow Tile 
The still-air spaces in the walls resist temperature changes used in walls 
and prevent dampness.. These walls require no painting that are 
and will not burn or decay. The saving in coal bills, stuccoed. 
upkeep and insurance make a Natco House cheapest in 
the long run. 
Our free book, “Natco on the Farm,” describes 
Natco buildings of many types. Write for it today. 
e e e 
National Fire Proofing Company 
1035 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh Pa. P-10 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution 
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GET IT FROM THE 
*¢ PRICES ’WAY DOWN 
FACTORY DIRECT We inert bottom out of the 
















r KA High Cost of Fence Building. You 
tf Vf 5 FY } can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 

RRA abs it, High Quality —Low Priced rust resist- 
jet [te men iy 


Pe yesisssss sien) ingfences. Here’saman that 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“1 found allthe Fence as good or better 
than | expected. A rare bargain. | saved 
$28.66 on my $75.00 order.” 


\ 
o ye | 
ss 


AV\A 


.34 


Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 


Direct From Factory to Farm 
plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Longe 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building cos 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


save you money on sting Reve» and sell youabetter fence. 
Write us today for Free Catalog and money-saving prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


yY _KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept.241 MUNCIE, IND. 
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Do it now. Do it today before you forget it, for 
R e n e W NOW do-it-now folks are always happy. $1 pays for 2 
© more years to The Farm Journal. $2 for 5 years. 

























































Replacing the 
for 


8 cents 
an hour 


any! tiller of the 
soil Beeman 
@ money -saver. 


FOR « every job—plowing, culti- 
vating, harrowing, discing, etc. 
—Beeman does a horse’s work, does 
it better and — operating for 


only 8 cents an And the 
Beeman is on the job 24 hours a 
day if you need it. 


America’s Pioneer 
Small Tractor 


A proved suecess by four years’ use 
by owners. A hitch for nearly eve 

pull or tool with a 4 H. P. be 

power makes Beeman the most 
serviceable as well as the most 
economical machine. 


Ask your dealer about this money- 
ne yee unit or write us for 
eomplete facts. 


Beeman Tractor Company 
302 Sixth Avenue, South 
Minneapolis 


Minnesota 


Multi-Service Tractor 


SPRAY. YOUR FRUIT TREES 
AND VINES 
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E. W. Tewnsend & Sem, 20 Vine Ot, Sedlebury. Md. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. tei“et.theanes 


Guar. ist class, true-to-name. W: for free 
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Anti-Freezing Mixtures 


By J. S. GLASS, Missouri 


R hopper-cooled engimes, or those that 
are net equipped with brass, alumi- 
num or galvanized parts with which the 
solution can come in contact, a solution 
of calcium chloride will be found to be 
very satisfactory. There is a slight 
tendency for this material to erystallize 
in the small passages and cause some little 
damage because of the impurities in the 
solution. By adding a small amount of 
slaked lime to the mixture, this difficulty 
may be entirely overcome. 

The solution may be mixed after the 
following manner: Two pounds of ealcium 
chloride to the gallon of water will freeze 
at about.18° F. above zero. Three pounds 
to the gallon lowers the freezing point to 

5° F. above, while four pounds will send 
it on down to 17° F. below, and five pounds 
to the gallon will not freeze until about 
40° F. below is reached. Calcium chloride 
will not evaporate, so it is possible to 
replenish the water that will boil out, 
without weakening the solution. 

Denatured alcohol is better material to 
use in the radiater under most circum- 
stances, since it is not injurious to. any 
of the engine parts. It is expensive to 
use, sinee it bors at a lower temperature 
than water. The table below will tell you 
the proportions for mixing up five gallons 
of the mixture: 


Pie 
Freezing Point Water ‘Ale -ohol 
24° F. above 5 otra ole ofwmeen 36 4 
IE 6 ee ae eke wee 32 Ss 
a ON 6 <nles v's 0:84 oh oa 28 12 
BT ee ig bktaw Sev awe 24 16 


The addition of a small amount of 
glycerine to the mixture of aleoho? and 
water will lower the freezing point, and in 
a vent the rapid evapora- 
vb - = —_ wee solution. 

rs im the radiator is a 
good cooling medium, but it is very 
expensive and is hard on the rubber con- 
nections. When making use of glycerine, 
mix it like this: 


Teezing Pints 
Poimt Water Alcohol Glycerine 


20° F. above .. 34 3 3 
en te 30 5 5 
5° P. below . 23 6 6 
ae Ses 26 7 Z 





hackoenstee of. sdiary d building 
or y re paper 
were prepared. Some plumbago was 
stirred into lubricating-oil to make a thick 
paint. Bath sides of the prepared pieces 
were painted with this aaah d 
im position, and the cylinder bolts 
were tightened up firmly. This scheme 
proved so satisfactory t I have used 
nothing else since for the purpose. 
Colorado. J. P. Lewis. 
To cut down the gas: I have learned 
how to make the important gallon go 
aes or, in other words, how to prevent 
half i I put kerosene into 
the ough the Bape valves, 
or by remeving the spark-plugs. Two 
tablespoonfuls in each cylinder are enough, 
once a week. as two of the cylinders 
refuse to take the kerosene, put om the 
rege te tu over the engine half-way 
ing = of the pistons. 
r have attached a little  apuoe spring to 
my brake bands on bot 


> 
bring about this loosening of brake, 
so it will not rub and retard 


acts . The spring assists it and 





Cakibg which gives Gecriptony, Pris, amd pageng | 


4 


Its descriptions, both in word and picture, are 
truthful m 4 Youcan 





Trial Offer 
Sample Let 10¢ 
We. will mail these 22 packets Choice, Fresh 
|} Seed for (0 ets, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


| CABBAGE, New Glory, early 
| CABBAGE, Danish Ball- 
Half-f 











C710 packets Grand Large ; Fair hod ie 











Heller Bros. Go., Box 126, New Castle, Ind. 


Best and Newest Fruits 


ee See ee. 

5@ other varieties straw- 
barges: Erakise ey 
Herbert and other spberries; also 




















G bersiea, Gr R ‘Shrot 
etc. Everything for the Home 
L. J. FARMER, Pox 110, Pulaski, N.Y. 


MALONE x. TREES 

















Lettuce Parsnip, 

note fied, og Big W- 7 eed argaine free. Sent 
sa’ i 

no} ne catalog of Seed : 





GRAPE VINES 


Gooseberries Currants 

Duis cui. Well rooted and. vigoro om 
to you free. rite 

T. 3. HUBBARD CO. Box 22, Fredonia, 


Glass Cloth 325735 


Catalog FREE. 
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Tractor Displaced 2.5 Horses 
per Farm in Corn Belt 


TT high points in an ifivestigation by 
the Department of Agriculture in seven 
corn-belt. states—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska— 
are as follows: 

The number of horses disposed of on 141 
farms averaging 346.5 acres, on which 
tractors had been used for a year or over, 
was 2.5 a farm. 

The average number of tillable acres per 
horse increased from 26.5 to 38.5 after the 
purchase of the tractor. 

Nine operators out of 191 displaced 
horses entirely on plowing, disking and 
harrowing. 

Only sixteen operators allowed their 
horses to stand idle while the tractor was 
in use. 

The number of horses displaced by the 
tractors on these farms was governed by 
the number it was necessary to retain for 
corn cultivation and other work current 
at the same time, which the tractor could 
not do. 

The horses remaining on these farms 
are doing about seventy-five per cent of 
the tractive work, and the tractors the 
remainder, 

The tractor was used for an average of 
twenty-nine ten-hour days a year on the 
home farm. No record of the amount of 
custom work done was obtained. 

A three-plow tractor on these farms does 
the work of 8.5 horses in plowing, disking, 
harrowing and harvesting. 

After purchasing the tractor, the aver- 
age size of the farms was increased by 
twenty-two acres, or 6.3 per cent. ° 
' The principal advantage of a tractor is 
its ability to do heavy work in a shorter 
time than it can be done with horses. 

It will be evident from the foregoing 
that the most important effect of the in- 
troduction of the tractor on the horse- 
labor schedule is the shifting of the peak 
load of horse labor from the spring season 
to the corn cultivating season. The real 

ak load that remains after the tractor 

as assumed the burden of the preparation 
of the land falls in the period of June 11 to 
July 29, when corn cultivation is at its 
height. Certain other farm operations re- 
quire drawbar power at the same time, 
some of which can not be done by the 
tractor. Hence, the following general rule 
can be laid down with regard to the num- 
ber of horses that it is necessary to retain 
on the farm after buying a tractor: 

Keep enough horses to cultivate corn and 
do other necessary work which must be done 
at os same time, but which the tractor can 
not do. 


—_———¢——__— 


‘‘Where four fences corner,” says one of 
Our Folks, “fix the gates as shown in the 
sketch. Stock can then be moved from 
one field to another with ease.’”’ The post 
in the center is braced with pieces of 
2x4-inch stuff. Set the posts in con- 
crete, so that they will not rot off or pull 
out of place. 















































Latest Log Saw out 
—Immense capacity— > 
with newest WITTE Improve- -¥ ¥ 
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Swing and Force Feed for fast te 
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erk. Start or stop saw at will while engine runs, y into lum- 
owerful 4-cycle WITTE Engine with double the Gf ber, cord wood or stove wood 
power needed, complete with Speed Regulator : fie . at low cost, A fast- 
and 5-ft, Saw ready to use, Quick Shipment, yg cutting rig for timber men, log- 
wy gers,andfarmers. On tests we cut 
Save $5 YO 2-001 10g in 90 seconds, No time lost 
Fa: blocking up logs, as our saw does not 
price was §189—wur ne gh LE 
CZ ess to opera juts mu an for- 

price saves you $50, WY mer rigs. ine can be used for belt work. ~ 


by ordering Lees wig prong easy- Yy Ri ith 
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Now. | work o many .» J ge a6 cae 
men, Earnsits cost quickly. i from Log Saw —_ porous eevlike ws wheelbar- 
4 . to Tree Saw deus up- iil--down-bill, or on 


( level. No trouble to change from sawing cage Se powing down 
additional, you be trees. ickly changed from one to the o Special Prices 
can get the new bY tg NOW, s0 write quickly for description of this practical, 

Tree 1 7 labor-saving, money-' outfit. Branch Buzz Saw $23.50. 


Witte Engine Works 
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SMOOTH-ON 
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or oeeola s 
Tt will_impro 

















There is no need of new auto parts, new pipes, or new 
stove parts—or buying new household utensils because 
of a leak, crack or break. 


SMOOTH-ON IRON CEMENT 


will make a quick and durable repair and save you the 
costofthenew. Easy to apply as putty—lasts like iron. 


Sold by Hardware and General Stores, 6 oz. can 30c¢; 
1 lb. cans soc. By mail add 5c for postage. Fe 


Write for Illustrated Booklet (J), illustrating and ft e 
describing hundreds of repairs in home and garage. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. U. S. A. 




























Able-bodied men wanting positions as firemen, 
brakemen, electric motormen, conductors, or cole 
ored sleeping car porters, write at once for appli- 
cation blank, name position wanted; nearby 
toads; no strike; experience unnecessary. Rail- 
way Institute Dept. 82, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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Ca APPED and 
rough skin! 
Takes away the 
stingof exposure. 


At the druggists’ 
or general store. 








Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMPHOR ICE 


CHESEBROUGH MPG. Co. 
(Conselidated) 
"7 State St. 








THE FARM JOURNAL 
Boosts for the Motor-Truck 


By F. L. CLARK, lowa 


ED BIERBAUM, an Iowa farmer, 
with a motorized farm, can’t see why 
farmers are slower about buying motor- 
trucks than they are in purchasing tractors. 
In his own farm neighborhood there are a 
good many tractors but only one motor- 
truck besides his own. 

“T am not saying anything against the 
tractor,” he said recently, “but [-wouldn’t 
wonder if farmers will find out in the end 
that the motor-truck is really a bigger 
time and labor saver on the farm than the 
tractor. Just the hours saved for work on 
the farm in making trips to town by truck 
instead of team makes a truck pay for — 
self. But that is only a part of the use I 
have found for my truck.”’ 

Mr. Bierbaum has a 300-acre farm and 
has been up against the hired help propo- 
sition hard. With a tractor, motor- 
truck and automobile he solved a part of 
the help question and cut his head of 
horses down to four. He uses the truck 
for almost everything on the farm. At 
seeding time he hauls his seed to the 
field with it, and runs it near the tractor. 

“Wherever I place it in the field it 
stays,” says Fred. “I don’t have to bother 
looking after it as I would have to do 
with a team.” In digging and hauling his 
potatoes he used the truck entirely in the 
field. He has a rack, and carries hogs and 
calves to market on the truck. He hauls 
crates of chickens and cases of eggs. He 
has hauled lumber, brick, cement and 
barb-wire, besides all sorts of 
supplies for the farm and the home. He 
has brought out new implements from 
town either in the truck or trailing them. 

A new use he has lately discovered is to 
take the truck to the edge of the woodlot 
and load up with fuel wood. His farm is 
a good nine miles from town. On a very 
hot day last summer, when the market 
was particularly good, he made three trips 
to town with loads of timothy seed. At 
that distance, and in the heat, it would 
have taken practically the whole day to 
take in one load with a team. The truck 
did three days’ work in one, and allowed 
Fred to market the seed just the day he 
wanted to. ‘And,’ says Mr. Bierbaum, 
“it isn’t any harder to drive a truck than 
an automobile which people drive for 
pleasure.” - 

Regarding a trip to town with timothy 
seed, he said: “Here’s another thing 
about the truck; it’s a little thing, you pay 
think, but still it is important, too: 
elevators are located beside railroad 
tracks, and farmers always have trouble 
with their teams on account of the trains. 
You can drive a truck up beside the tracks 
and leave it and forget all about it. It 
won’t get scared and run away.” 





Name of engine: I have a gasoline engine 
(air-cooled) of about three horse-power 
and do not know the name of it. How 


can I learn? M.S. 


The name and number of the engine 
should be on the side of the cylinder or on 
the engine base. You ean find a complete 
list of Nbuilders of air-cooled engines a Seo 

our 


Implement Dealers’ Buyers’ Guide. 
dealer will have a copy of the guide. 








Fixing for a long journey. He may 
be gone for a long, long time 





Let Us Send You A 
Stacy Load Binder 


Stacy Load Binders (Boomers) pay for them- 
selves in a week's teaming on any farm. They 
eliminate the time, trouble and danger of the 
old-fashioned unsatisfactory boom 

tically speaking, there is no other load binder 
—so why compare? 


BINDS ANY LOAD—HAY, 
Grain, Logs, Lumber, Pipe, Etc. 


Just pull the lever and a Stacy Lead Binder binds any 

securely and safely whether pester, leas. hay, 
grain, crushed stone, wherever a chain is Iso 
tightens wire fences. Fits any chain—lasts a life- 
time—a big time and saver. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just fill out and mail coupon below and we’ll send 


you one or more Stacy Load Binders by 1 post, 
4 n deli you pay mail-man $2.50 for each 
inder erdaved. not satisfactory, return them 


and get your money back. 








ited 
postmaster or mail-man $2.50 for neil binder orn 
on delivered. My money to be refunded if 
satisfactory. 
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Two wonderful Su: Broadcloth Flannel filety cole 
$3.69. Direct from Rotors. ® No middiemen’s its. 
$6 or more elsewhere. Perfectly tai Cut extra 


4 Winter ht. Soft turn 
collar. Two extra strong, large rwcie Double stitched 
88. 


ets. 
propuhont. For work or semi-dress. oo"phus postage after 
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Warewell Company, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEND NO MONEY fryson'ertul Sos 
quehanna Broadeloth 
Flannel Shirts only $3.69. Direct from factory. No 
*s profits. Would cost $6 or more elsewhere. 
Perfectly tailored. Cut extra full. Comfortable fitting. 
Winter weight. Soft eae gener, Two re 
strong, large pockets. ouble stite fhroes out. 
For wee < ens squares, on amas ing barga Bond | no 
money. gased, vets pestews after | eg 
try thom on. ete Tr chee Sita: Bente size. Four money 
rned at a by number FS732. ‘Specify 
gray or blue. Oniy two shirts to a customer on 


WAREWELL COMPANY 
Dept. FS732, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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and Save 
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Stop Using a Truss 
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Quilts You'll Want To Make 


[Continued from page 54] 


and dark stripes, the pattern is called 
“‘Jacob’s ladder.” 

Silk quilts are prized possessions, but 
the silk used in making them should be 
of good quality or the work put into the 
quilt will go for naught. An excellent way 
of making a silk quilt is illustrated in Fig. 
7 below, which shows a finished square 
in the pinwheel pattern and the method 
of making it. 

The squares of sheet cotton are cut in 
the desired size, and the silk squares are 
cut enough larger to allow the edges of 
the silk to be turned over the cotton and 
basted down, as shown in the lower corner 
at the left. When all four edges have been 
basted down, the square is folded, as shown 
in the right-hand corner and basted again. 
The light and dark sections are then over- 
seamed together, as shown in the finished 
square, and when a sufficient number of 
squares have been made, they are joined 
together by overseaming, to form a quilt. 
Finish the quilt with a dog-tooth border, 
the sections for the outside edge made of 
black silk, the other sections of silk in a 
light or medium shade. 

Made in this way, the finished square 
combines the outside, the lining and the 
interlining, eliminating the finishing which 
is sometimes difficult to manage, espe- 
cially when —. frames are not avail- 
able. Such a quilt is easily kept in ~_ 
condition, for i any part of it wears out 
the worn squares can be ripped out and 
replaced with new ones. 

inoleum affords many good designs for 

sagt indeed patchwork offers end- 

ess possibilities, and a will 
enjoy working out new desi 

Quilting can be done on t * " sewing- 
machine, but is difficult except in such de- 
signs as squares or diamonds. To quilt 
on the machine, spread the lining on the 
floor, over this place the cotton batting, 
and over this the top or right side of the 
quilt. Smooth out, then baste across the 
center, lengthwise and crosswise, and 
again across the four sections made by the 
first basting lines, then baste around the 
edges. Move a table up to the sewing- 
machine, roll one end of the quilt toward 
the center and place the rolled part on the 
table. Quilt from the center toward the 
corners, and when one corner is quilted, 
quilt the opposite corner; then roll the quilt 
ed part and —— the remaining corners. 
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THe AKRON LAMP Co. 
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Be Careful What You 
Wash Your Hair With 

















MABEL NORMAND 


“IT never knew a” sham'poo could be so 
delightful.” Most soaps and_ prepared 
shampoos contain too much alkah, which 
is very injurious, as it dries she scalp and 
makes the hair brittle. 


The best thing to use is Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, for this is pure and en- 
tirely greaseless. It’s very cheap and beats 
anything else all fo pieces. You can get 
Mulsified «at any drug store, and a few 
ounces will last the whole family for 
months. P 


Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it m, about a teaspoonful is all that is 
required. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, cleanses thoroughly, and 
rinses out easily. The hair dries quickly 
and evenly, and is soft, fresh looking, 
bright, fluffy, wavy, and easy to handle. 
Besides, it loosens and takes out every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt and dandruff. Be sure 
your druggist gives you Mulsified. 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for $10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,008 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 











Develops erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 


Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 













THE PARM JOURNAL 
Give the Rats No Rest 


Trap ’em, poison ’em, gas ’em 


HE writer has found the use of traps the 

most effective way to dispose of rats. But 
it is necessary at all times to keep a close 
watch for any sign of their reappearance so 
as to use the trap at once. 

Large wire traps can be used to advantage; 
the writer has caught three rats in the same 
trap in one night. A trap that springs shut 
killing the rat is also effective. Rats are very 
knowing and soon get on to the use of traps. 
Once in a while a rat will be so cunning that 
no matter how the trap is baited he will not go 
near it. It will then be found a good plan to 
leave the trap unset until he becomes familiar 
with it, then set it again. Good bait for traps 
is cooked or raw meat, clams, boiled or 
roasted corn. 

Poisons are also effective in getting rid of 
rats. A great help in keeping a building free 
of rats is to have it well cleared up, so that 
they have few places in which to take refuge, 
and to see to it that they have as little chance 
as possible to obtain food. 

If all Our Folks would start and keep up 
a real, active campaign against rats, these 
pests would soon be redueed in numbers. 
Spasmodic efforts are of little avail. 

H. E. Haydock. 


One-Third Acre of Strawberries 


I keep one-third of my one-acre garden in 
strawberries. Most growers set a new bed 
every other year for best results; that is, 
harvest two crops and then plow under the 
old bed. I trim up my old bed with cultivator 
and hoe, fertilize with four spreader loads of 
barnyard manure and prepare for a third crop. 
I keep my patch in rows, mulching with two 
or three inches of straw when winter sets in. 

After freezing is over in spring I rake off 
part of the straw and place it between the 
rows. The plants readily come through an 
inch or an inch and one-half of straw. The 
straw insures clean berries and a clean path 
to follow while picking. 

A year ago last June I picked 2,300 quaris, 

scripture measure. These sold at twenty- 
five cents a quart, and brought $575. Besides, 
we had what berries we needed for home use. 
That was a little better than any previous 
year. 
I have for early varieties, Bederwood, 
Kellogg’s Premier, Early Ozark. For medium, 
Senator Dunlap, Dr. Berrill, Gibson. For late, 
Kellogg’s Prize, Big Late. This plan gives 
me a long season for picking. 

Of the everbearing varieties, I have the 
Progressive and Superb. These yield fine in 
June, then rest for about two weeks before 
blooming for the remainder of summer and 
autumn. With sufficient rain they will bear 
until it freezes quite hard. I have picked 
these berries well along in November when 
my hands got numb from the cold, though I 
do not think berries ripening when so cold 
are so sweet as when kissed by the sun in 
warm weather; but they are good 

Dekalb 








county, Il. 2 
a 
Community Corn Show 
{Continued from page 12] 


The premiums may be articles of mer- 
chandise which the local merchants will give. 
For example, the merchant who sells harness 
oy give a halter or another piece of harness, 
and the grocer may contribute a sack of 
flour. The names of those who give premiums 
can be printed along with the premiums, and 
the free advertising that is received in this 
way will be an-inducement to get business- 
men to give premiums. 
If a program is for one 











Nurses & phys 


icians 
recomme 


Resinol 


For years they have relied upon it in 
the treatment ofskin and scalp troubles, 
because they know that Resinol Oint- 
ment so quickly stops itching and gen- 
erally clears away the disorder. From 
baby’s slight rash to severe cases of 
eczema hundreds of letters bear witness 
to its healing power. It’s easy to 
obtain—easy to use. Why don’t you 
try it? Atall druggists. 








Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No > 
noxious springs or 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
broken 
















U.S SUPPLY COMPANY, Box 325, Greenville, Pa. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 
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new deafness. No trouble to use; can be 
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Finger Board = 


Hope, like the gleaming taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers our way, 

And still, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 


ILK scales and the Babcock test for 

butterfat have been the best means 
on which to base a selection for herd 
improvement. 


Does it pay to give pigs a college educa- 
tion? The Nebraska college of agriculture 
porker, which sold for $1,000, would seem 
to indicate that it does. 


The best rooms should be on the south 
and west sides of the house. Maybe you 
ean change things to get living-room, bed- 
rooms, and dining-room away from the 
north and east. 


The people to whom we are most grate- 
ful are those who raise our -standards— 
who awaken in us generous impulses, who 
enrich us with spiritual gifts, and who 
make us resolve to express ourselves com- 
pletely in service to others. 


A teacher was telling her class little 
stories in natural history, and she asked 
if any one could tell her what a ground- 
hog was. Up went a little hand waving 
frantically. 

“Well, Tommy, you may tell us what a 
ground-hog is.” 

“Please, ma’am, it’s a sausage.” 

A machine does not wear out for a long 
time unless rust is permitted to get in its 
deadly work. And rust is easily prevented. 
A little good metal paint, having rust in- 
hibitive properties, will prevent rust. A 
small supply, kept on every farm and used 
to touch up bare spots as fast as they 
appear, would double the life of most 
farm machinery. 











Chestnut, orchards which have been 


practically annihilated by blight may be 
restored. Ten ears’ experimentation 
has shown that it is possible to cross 
the chinquapin, a dwarf chestnut, with 
the Japanese chestnut, which is blight 
resistant, and that the hybrid trees 
thus produced are quite resistant to the 
disease and yield nuts of good flavor 
and quality. 


Special motion-picture reels illustrating 
the growth and development of the dairy 
industry are to be shown this winter at 
farmers’ institutes, short courses, commu- 
nity meetin and public schools of South 
Dakota. The pictures are being prepared 
under the direction of P. J. Searbro, the 
state leader of boys’ and girls’ club work. 
There will be one reel illustrating the boys’ 
and girls’ junior short-course work, and 
other reels showing the 1920 state fair and 
the club work. Some of the leading co- 
operative creameries and leading dairy 
herds of the state will be pictured. 


Everybody loses keys. Nor will duplicate 
keys last forever. So, try the plan that is 
shown in the cut; then if you lose a key, 
and lose its duplieate that came with the 
lock, the lock need not be removed from 
the door We: orcible means, in order to get 
through. You will have a pattern of the 
key on paper and can either cut out one 
yourself, if you are ingenious, or take the 
paper pattern to the locksmith, who will 
quickly get you out of your trouble. A 
good idea for that Experimental Farm! 
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“In Case of Cough or Cold— 


- Musterole”’ 


He takes no chances. On the road or at home, 
Musterole is his faithful old router-out of colds and 
congestions. It has all the virtues of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster, but is without the fuss, 
muss, and blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean white ointment on 
‘your chest and throat, when you have a cold, and 
see how quickly you are relieved. Musterole is 
good for many other things, too—for sore throat, 
bronchitis, croup, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, 
chilblains, and aching muscles or joints. At all 
drug stores. 35c and 65c jars; hospital size, $3.00. 



















Better Than a 
Mustard Plaster 
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Put 01 one in your mouth at bed-time | 
SUT UU Tat 


Cuticura '[Cuticura Soap| 
Will Help You 
Clear _ a Skin 


Sean, Diptmpent, Tatoum, Me. overrweere. Soules 
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New BUTTERFLY Separator 
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pa ay | separator. 120 quarts 
Der be hour. We ences aoe CLEAN 
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e no risk. ey F 
offer. Buy from the manufacturers and save money. Write TODAY. § 


ALBAUGH-DOVER COMPANY, 2102 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


















































16 5 15 The letters of the alphabet are numbered: A is1; B2; C38; D4, 
and so on. The figures in the little squares to the left represent 

. four words. (20 is the letter “T”’). What are the four words? Can 
you work it out? If so, send your answer quick. Surely you 
want this fine, new Ford auto. Send no money with solution. 


SEND ANSWER TO-DAY 


We not only. give this Ford auto, but hundreds of dollars in cash and 
scores of other valuable prizes. Bicycles, Guns, Watches, Talking Machines, 
something for everybody. = one who answers this can ‘have a prize of some 
sort. There are no losers. difficult todo. Everybody wins. Some- 
one gets this sew 1921 Ford Auto. Why not you? Address 


r FORD WILLSON, 141 West Ohio Street Dept. 105, Chicago, IIL 











. How to Breed 
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Systems of Breeding etc.—all taught in detail. Write 
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Berkshire Sires and Families 
{Continued from page 50] 


American breeders in recent years. The few 
animals that have been imported, however, 
have created no little sensation, and of these 
none has been more heard of than Epochal 
23232, sire Vilmore Bill 4th 23230 and out of 
Moundsmere Daisy 2nd 232231. Epochal was 
imported by the Gossard Breeding Estates, 
of Indiana, and his merit as a sife was 
very early advertised through the sale of 
his first sons at phenomenal prices. The 
big type was well represented by this boar, a 
quality that should do the breed much good. 
Sons of Epochal that have commanded 
special attention are Epochal’s Emancipator 
250000 and Epoch’s Thor. The former is 
said to have been sold for $10,000, while the 
latter gained much notice in 1919. 

Hood Farm has produced many good hogs 
of late years, one of the outstanding sires 
being Longfellow’s Double 209000, a son of 
Lord Premier’s Successor 161500, and out of 
Iowana Champion Lady 2nd 182114, a great 
show hog, being grand champion of the breed 
where shown in 1914; also, the sire of many 
good ones, including the grand champion sow 
of the 1918 International and Longfellow 
Double’s Daughter 239135, a champion of 
the 1919 shows. Lord Premier’s Successor 
161500, sire Rival’s Lord Premier 113100, 
out of Belle’s Rival 5th 159545, is another of 
the great sires that have done so much for 
the development of the Hood Farm herd. 

Within the past few months, an outstand- 
ing boar has been called to the attention of 
Berkshire followers. This boar named 
Laurel’s Champion Best 263839 is sired by 
Laurel’s Champion 166263 and out of Escalon 
Polly 224388, a daughter of Grand Leader 
2nd 190377. <A full brother of this boar 
named Laurel Champion’s Grand Leader 
was sold by Mr. Zed L. Williams, of South 
Carolina, to Mr. Houck for the sum of $5,000. 

The family idea has been rather closely 
adhered to by Berkshire breeders with the 
result that a number of well-defined families 
or strains exist today. Among these are the 
Charmer, Sallie, Nora, Artful Belle, Duchess, 
Columbia and Laurel. Each of these families 
has its particular signifiearce, and of the last 
two it may be said that the Columbia’s is a 
name that has been attached to a very 
prolific strain in the H. C. and H. B. Harp- 
ending herd, while the Laurel. has gained 
recent notice through the Laurel’s Champion 
Best and Laurel Champion’s Grand Leader 
boars. It may also be said of Berkshire 
breeders that adherence to family and 
pedigree, without proper consideration for 
individuality, has been a factor retarding the 
present progress of the breed. 

{The next article on leading sires will 
feature Duroc-Jersey swine.—Stock Editor.] 





Have Trouble Slopping Hogs? 
Here’s a suggestion 


You don’t have to go to college to learn how 
to slop hogs, but if you were to go to the 
college farm at the University of Illinois, you 
would learn a new wrinkle. The illustration 
tells about it. At the left, the trough is 
ready to pour the slop in. No hogs can get 
into the trough because of the hinged door 
that swings down and is fastened by a lever. 
When the trough is filled, take hold of the 
lever, pull the door back as at the right, 
fasten it, and let the hogs help themselves. 
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Veterinarian’s Question Box 
By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C, 


EAKING milk: My. cow drops milk 
from two back teats. Can this be 
stopped? R. Frollin. 


Leaking of milk may be stopped by paint- 
ing the tips of the teats with flexible collodion 
after each milking. Stop for a time, should 
the teats become irritated. 


Failure to breed: Have a cow niné years 
old; she had a calf more than a year ago, 
and has not been in heat since. Should 
she have special food or medicine? She 
has never given more than two quarts at 
a milking. R. F. 

The cow in question is scarcely worth fuss- 
ing with, as she is such a poor milker and not 
in calf. There is no certain way of .bringing 
on a period of heat and no assurance that she 
would conceive if bred. If you do not care to 
sell her to the butcher, feed her a quart of 
stove-dried whole oats the first thing each 
morning and every other day flush out her 
vagina with lukewarm, boiled water con- 
taining thirty grains of permanganate of 
potash to the gallon. That possibly may 
bring on a period.of heat. A surer plan 
would be to have her womb and ovaries 
treated by a trained veterinarian. 


Infected wound: I have a yearling colt 
that we just got in off the range, and it 
has a bleeding wart on its knee; at least, 
that is what the ranger said it looked like 
in the summer. But now it looks like a 
wound that is not healthy, and the knee is 
enlarged and hard both below and above 
the joint. What would you suggest using 
on it? Ff. Beams 

Clip the hair from the leg and then wash 
perfectly clean. Paint the wound thoroughly 
with tincture of iodine, and then twice daily 
wet it with a lotion composed of half an ounce 
of chloride of zinc, two ounces of sulphate of 
zinc, one dram of dilute hydrochloric acid and 
one pint of soft water. Label the bottle 
“poison.”” Support the colt in slings, or at 
least keep it tied up short until healing is 
about complete. Hand rub the swollen parts 
two or three times a day, and then bandage 
with flannel from foot to knee. 


Staggers: When my pigs reach the age 
of two, three or four months, some of 
them get shaky in their hind legs and 
head; they try to walk backward, soon 
stop eating and then die. One was drawn 
all to one side. WF. N. 


Indigestion from worms, or improper feed- 
ing, causes reflex irritation of the brain, such 
as you describe, and in some cases St. Vitus’ 
dance may be present. At once physic the 
affected pigs with castor-oil in milk, or Ep- 
som salts in slop. Try to keep pigs free from 
worms. To that end give oil of chenopodium, 
after starving pigs for eighteen hours or more. 
The dose varies from one-half to one dram 
or more in water or slop, according to size of 
pig; or give a teaspoonful of turpentine for 
every eighty pounds of bodyweight of pig. 
Mix it in the slop for three consecutive 
mornings, and repeat in ten days, if thought 
pomereey. Do not feed cottonseed-meal to 

ogs. 





“ KEEP. WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a veterinarian. Address, 

Ailments and Remedies,” and enclose stamp. 

















Chart shows location of the common 
ailments of the horse 
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How a Woman Paid $100 for a “Ferocious Brute” 


and in a Few Days Made it Worth $379 


An actual fact,—this is. Mrs. Louis Mes . 


Cutcheon of Kitchener, Ontario, bought a 
mare for $100, ‘The mare absolutely refused 
work, Even to harness her was a day’s work in 

itself. She kicked, bit, balked and shied at every- 
thing. No one on the farm could do anything with 
her. Then a neighbor told Mrs. McCutcheon the 
secret of his own mastery over horses--and how she 
too could learn it. “4 

Ina few days she had the mare eating out of her 
hand! Inafew days this ‘‘ferocious brute’’ became 
a hard and willing worker. In a few days Mrs, 
McCutcheon turned $100 into $379. What was_the 
secret? How did she do itt 


The Secret of Horse Training’. 


Mrs. McCutcheon, like more than 107,000 others, 
learned the secret of mastering-horses from Prof. 
Jesse Beery’s Course in Horse Breaking and Train- 
ing. And learning Beery methods she was able 
to sell the mare for more than she paid for it. 


It took Fret. Beery over 30 years to learn these 
secrets, are now all disclosed in his home 
study ate, n horsemanshi ip. No matter how 
mean, wicked-tempered or wild your horse may be 
he cannot resist the Beery methods. They are weed 
a aamans. They guarantee las — 

are overcome for good a 
for pearl Bad habits are broken forever. 
Big Profits For You 


You can make big money breaking and training 
green colts or “‘ornery’’ horses. Hundreds of our 





former students now make a business of buyin ng up 
“outlaw” horses, training them, and selling 
at pg profits. Others 
money in their 
time. All find it profit- 
abie. What they havedone, 
you cando, Our free ik 
tells you how, 
Free Book 
Our big illustrated book 
**How to Break and Train | 
Horses’’, tells you how 
you can become master 
of any horse, Gives you 
several pointers on how 
you can_make easy 
money. Full of inter- 
esting readin Send 
for it today! ‘Shilout 
coupon below, Or a post card will do, WRITE NOW! 


THE seg SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
=~ 22 1 Main ome wh leasant Hill, o. 





righ as 
ee ie Bred ncee-y Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
ar Sir: Please send f d it ig 
ik, ‘‘How to Break and ‘Train Borses Se 
Name 


Street or R.F’.D. 
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sign a Guarantee Contract to cure. 

Use it once and you will always de- 

pend upon SAVE-THE-HORSE, We 
take all the risk to keep your horses sound. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


is sold under sored ONY BAC BACK Guarantee to 
Should cure SPAVIN or 
ag Knee, Rani Hod onl or Tek D isease. 


re, Pmped with stu 


Le een Ae a oe 
errthe c to abet et 000 satisfied users. 


BOOK FREE 


Yee sides ies PE for FREE Save-the-Horsee BOOK of 
jen treat any oy aevent ST tena ad and 
pret veterinary advice, ST FREE. © 
TROY CHEMICALCO., 321 StateSt.,Binghamton,N.Y, 
Druggists everywheresellSAVE-THE- 
HORSE with signed Guarantee, or we 
it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 


Don’t Gut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK O8 BURSITIS 


















will reduce them and wae no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not 

or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
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Westclox 


~that's Big Ben's family name 





Big 


Ben thinks a lot 


of his family 


E helped little brother, 

Baby Ben, get a start. 
He introduced Sleep- Meter; 
and he spoke a good word 
for the America alarm, the 
oldest Westclox made. 

So, today, wherever Big 
Ben is known, other West- 
clox are sure to get a wel- 
come. On many farms you'll 
find Big Ben bossing the 
timekeeping job and other 
Westclox helping along in 
different rooms of the house. 

Several clocks, here and 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Westclex: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o*Lantern 


there,save many steps. You've 
discovered that yourself 
when you were busy about 
the house. 

Back of Westclox popu- 
larity is an interesting reason. 
Every Westclox alarm is 
made right to make good. 
That same good construc- 
tion principle that made Big 
Ben famous is. used in all 
of them. Big Ben’s family 
name, Westclox, can’t go on 
the dial until the clock is 
right inside. 


Factory: Peru, illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 







































Thinking Standing Up 
By W. C. SMITH, Indiana 


RECENTLY heard a farmer make a 

remark to ‘his son who was leaving 
for an agricultural college in a neighboring 
state, that gave me food for reflection. 

“Good-by, Joe,” he said, as he held out 
his hand. “I hope they will have you 
making a speech before you are there a 
month. I wish you would learn that, if 
little else.”’ 

I did not know this farmer, but after 
the train had pulled out and he was getting 
his car ready for the start home I struc 
up a conversation with him. 

“Ts your son something of a speech 
maker?’ I asked, supposing that he had 
expressed a parent’s natural desire for his 
boy to do what he could do best. 

“You mean what I said to Joe?’ he 
smiled. ‘“‘No; I want him to learn. Not 
especially to be a spellbinder, but to be 
able to talk standing up—and think 
standing up, too. I want him to learn 
that, but I reckon they’ll just about have 
to make him—the first time or two any- 
how,”’ he chuckled. 

“You see I have been to so many farm- 
ers’ meetings where a few men did all the 
talking, and a good many times all of the 
running of the thing—the wrong sort of 
running, too—that it seems like we ought 
to have our boys trained to stand up and 
tell what they know, if they know anything. 
More of us older fellows ought to be able 
to do that. Why, I can sit around and 
figure out a proposition to a T.Y.T., but 
I might as well try to eat with my feet as 
to get Pp before a gathering and tell them 
what I think. 

“We have a cooperative buying asso- 
eiation here and very often we do things 
the majority of us don’t care to do, but 
we let them slide through because we can’t 
speak up in meeting and make it convine- 
ing. That happens in about every or- 
, Aaa Tee I have ever had anything to 

o with, and especially when any emer- 
gency comes up. :Usually—nine times out 
ef ten—a few men settle things because 
they can talk and think standing up. 

“Farmers are becoming organi more 
and more all the time, and a lot of or- 
ganizations either fall short of their aim 
or get to going wrong, because of the very 
fact that so few men can get up in a 
public meeting and think a talk at the 
same time. I want Joe to be able to do 
that. If he can not, he may be of a lot of 
use to himself, but he won’t be so useful 
as he otherwise would either to himself or 
others. Do you think so?” 

I was not competent to answer because I 
had never thought of it myself. Have 
you? But every day I hear men express- 
ing their sentiments about this thing or 
that thing that came up in a meeting of 
some sort—and they are expressing them 

afterward simply because they could not 
stand and talk bakes a gathering of their 
fellowmen. 

Few men can make a speech and few 
men need to—there are too many l- 
binders now; but I can readily see w 
no man who is going to meet in gatherings 
of community interest with other men is 
going to get his full share of the benefit or 
measure up to the needs of me i 
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) Are your eyes open? What new, beautiful 
| or interesting object did you see today? 


_Odd Mention 


This pageis yours. Send us odd incidents 
and pictures, so that all may enjoy them. 
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give that boy of yours an acre of 

ground and have him raise a hun- 
dred bushels of corn, or to have him go to 
the city and maybe raise a hundred kinds 
of Cain? 


Re« this twice: Which is best, to 


*o--e 


Bracelet watches and artificial pearls 
outsell all other articles of jewelry worn 


by women today. 
*O°@ 


A tagged salmon that was released 
August 13, 1918, at Point Partridge, 
Whidbey Island, Wash., was caught in 
the spring of 1920 in the Skeena river, 
British Columbia. These places are 600 
miles apart by the most direct water route. 
Mr. Tagged Salmon was a traveler. 


Oro 


Think this over: According to the 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
ninety-three cents,out of every dollar of 
Uncle Sam’s money this year goes for 
war, past, present or to come. Only one 
cent out of every dollar goes for education 
and the improvement of the public health. 


Ore 


The latest ‘‘rain-maker” project was re- 
cently announced in Ontario by A. E. 
Cole, former member of the royal air force. 
Cole, with his father, is forming an 
“serial irrigation company, which,” he 
says, “will engage to produce rain at call by 
sending airplanes into the air to condense 
atmospheric moisture by spraying the 
clouds with liquid air.” 

*O--@- 


Doctors take notice: ‘The Code of 
Hammurabi fixed the charges of physi- 
cians and surgeons. If a physician cured 
a broken limb or healed a diseased bowel, 
his fee from the gentry was fixed at five 
shekels; from the commoner, three; and 
from the slave, two. The surgeon for an 
operation upon the upper class received 
ten shekels; the lower, five; and a slave 
two. In order to discourage the surgeon 
from making rash operations, severe 
penalties were fixed in case of unsuccessful 
ones. If the patient died, the surgeon’s 
hands were cut off. In the case of a slave 
he had to replace him with one of equal 
value. If the slave’s eye was lost, he 
had to pay half the value of the slave.” 


ae 


Gas from straw is the very latest. A gas 
which is obtained by the destruc- 


straw gas may have a certain economic 
value in the sections of the country where 
the valuable raw material is now con- 
sidered as waste, and is burned or left to 
rot on the fields. 








The Tail Is Real © 


What are egg records 
. to a Japanese, if he can 
i breed a rooster with a 
tail like this? 

Tails are tails, but to 
accommodate a tail like 
this a special house must 
be built. Perches are 
from ten to fifteen feet 
above fhe floor and ev- 
erything possible is done 
to prevent the long 
feathers from being bro- 
ken. There is just as 
much joy to a Japanese 
breeder to develop a 
rooster with a tail a half- 
inch longer than the 
longest as there is for 
Poultry Editor Boyer to 
have Cecilia lay one more 
egg than any other hen 
of her age in America. 
We all have our fads. 
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Give a Guess ? 





Is the Indian Race Dying ? 


The Indian population of the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, numbers about 
333,702. In 1870 it numbered 313,712. 

These figures certainly do not indicate 
that the Indian race is dying! The old tradi- 
tion handed down by discoverers and early 
colonists that American forests in their 
ony swarmed with the dusky figures of the 
red men was untrue. As the Indian 
neglected agriculture almost completely, 
it is highly improbable that this country, 
considering its latitude, could have sup- 
ported more than several hundred thou- 


sand of his race. 


Tempus Fugit 


Two Alabama negroes had swapped mules. 
One man was an old hand at this sort of 
thing, and in making the trade he repre- 
sented his mule to be seven years old and 
told of many good traits the creature did 
not possess. 

This occurred in February. About two 
months later the other negro began to 
realize that he had been victimized in the 
trade, and that the beast was fully twelve 
years old. So he decided to go back and 
tell the swindler that he had lied to him 
about the animal. However, it was in 
the busy season for farming, and he was 
not able to go until about the middle of 
June. He finally did go, and told his man 
what he thought of his rascally misrepre- 
sentations about the mule, 

‘Yo’ say,” responded the first negro, 
“dat when yo’ got dat mule in Feb’uary 
he was seven yeahs ole, an’ now it’s June 
an’ he’s twelve yeahs ole?” 

“Dat’s what I say!” 

“Well,” mused the other negro, ‘‘time 
shore do fly, don’t it?’ 


o-oo 


What Is a Silo? 


The best we have seen on this subject is 
an article by Lyman Carrier in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Agronomy. He says: 

‘“‘A silo was used as a grain-pit in the dry 
Mediterranean countries before the Chris- 
tian era. From this original structure we 
get the name silo applied to the structure 
used today in preserving green forage. 

“The modern practise is traced directly 
to Germany and Hungary and is supposed 
to be the application of the principle of 
preserving sauerkraut, The fact that the 
Germans used salt in making their first sour 
hay lends weight to this opinion. 





tive distillation of wheat, oat and 
rye straws is now being produced 
upon a small scale at the experi- 
mental farm of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Ar- 
lington, Va. Although the new 
combustible has operated an auto- 
mobile, and has been used for 
illuminating purposes as well as 
for cooking, the possibilities of 
straw gas are not yet fully de- 
termined. Further plans are under 
Tt to determine the quantity 
and nature of the gas that may 
be obtained from wheat, oat, bar- 
ley, rye and rice straws, and from 
corn-stalks, corn-cobs, and other 
vegetable matter usually burned 
as waste. If the results of the tests 

e on this experimental farm 
Warrant further investigation, 
_ the experiments will be extended to the 
problem of plant equipment for producing 





er for stationary engines, and, possibly, 


| for tractors from small individual outfits. 
Ifa suitable unit can be constructed at. a 
_ Small initial cost, it seems likely that the 


Paes uae Cue 


_ the gas on ascale sufficient to allow farmers_ 
p to supply light and heat for their houses, 





What is the man shoveling? Snow? No, 
indeed. This is a pile of egg-shells outside 
& mammoth incubator-house in California. 
We doubt if a bigger pile was ever in 
existence. Just think of the number of 
hens that were kept busy supplying these 
incubators.. We wonder how many eggs 
were represented in this pile? 


“The first silos were pits dug in 
the ground and made wider at the 
top than at the bottom. Into these 
pits green grass was packed and 
tramped down by five or six men. 
Salt was added at the rate of one 
pound to 100 pounds of grass. 

“The first attempt to ensile corn 
was made by a German sugar 
manufacturer in 1861. The French 
and Germans then persevered in 
similar attempts but met with 
varying degrees of success. A 
Frenchman, Count Poederer M. 
Peret, through his investigations 
and efforts, earned the Legion of 
Honor and the popular name of 
‘Father of Ensilage.’ Introduction 
into America came about through 
articles in agricultural papers and 
the annual report of the United 
States Commissioner of Agriculture. 

“In 1891 Prof. F.H. King, of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station 
began the study of the whole subject of 
silo construction and ensiling. King’s 
silo tables for determining the tonnage in 
a silo are classics. No man has done more 
than-he.to make the silo » suceess.’’ 
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Building for Tomorrow in the 
Products of Today 


Upon every product manufactured by this Company and sent 
forth under its name for sale, rests a responsibility that is not 
entirely measured by its price. 

For in our view, every article we build is a factor not alone in the 
transaction in which it has a part, but in whatever future pat- 
ronage we hope to enjoy. 

No less practical an impulse than good business, therefore, 
prompts us to embody in ail things we make the staunchest 
quality it is possible for us to contrive. 

Similarly and for the same purpose, this quality is delivered to the 
public at the very lowest cost that immense and economical 
manufacture will allow. 

No product bearing the Goodyear name more clearly illustrates 
the successful working out of this policy than do Goodyear Cord 
Tires for passenger cars. 

Steadily they have grown in favor, steadily they have been im- 
proved and strengthened, holding intact even against rising costs 
their superior measure of value. 
Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent of per- 
formance that for reliability and final economy is unapproached 
in any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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Home Built For $1000 Less 


Because He built 


an Aladdin Home 


This man undercut prices by one-third 


“My new home cost $1000 less than local 
builders figure. Everyone who saw the house 
being built knows that it contains the best 
grade of material. It is as well built as any 
substantial, durable and handsome house in 
town. It is double floored in both stories 
and the floor and walls are lined to keep out 
the cold. I frankly do not believe that even 
for the additional $1000 that figured in the 
next lowest bid, it would have been possible 
to erect by any other method as fine a home 
as mine. 


All Material Shipped Complete 


When the material for my home was 
delivered by freight it came in one complete 
shipment. Not only the lumber, but the 
nails, locks, hinges, lath, plaster, window 
frames, doors, paint—everything in fact, 
came in one sealed box car. I have heard 
enough of the difficulties people encounter in 
getting delivery of this or that necessary 
item when they buy material from various 
sources. I bought all my material complete 
from one source and never had a single worry 
or a moment’s delay on account of needing 
some missing article. 

House Quickly Erected 


In twenty-one working days after unload- 
ing the material the house was finished and 
ready for occupancy. During those twenty- 
one days I kept accurate record of every 
dollar expended. As the days went by I saw 


I oing to undercut the lowest bid 
chat hed’ been offered to me before 1 die- 


covered the Aladdin System of homebuilding. 
My complete saving amounts to at least 
$1000, about one-third of the bill of material. 


All Material Cut-to-Fit 


I learned that the lumber for Readi-cut 
houses is all aa Oy acceding, to ee nay 
ized methods. is system eliminates the 
wastage of odd pieces that ordinarily would 
occur where the sawing is done on the site of 
the building. The saving amounts to 18% 


of the lumber costs. The factory method of cut- 
ting the lumber by gang-saws, mitre-machines 
and other labor-saving devices reduces car- 
penter costs on the job by at least 30%. 


Practically Wholesale Price 


The Aladdin Company manufactures 
houses in enormous quantities, thus selling 
the houses direct to the homebuilder at an 
immense saving under local retail prices in 
which so many middlemen profits have been 
included. I was convinced that it was safe, 
sure and economical to buy an Aladdin 
Readi-cut Home and the results have more 
than justified my faith. 


Is a Satisfied Customer 


I am satisfied with my dealings with The 
Aladdin Company. My home has attracted 
favorable comment here and it meets all my 
expectations. If I ever build again I will 
build another Aladdin Home because I know 
in advance I shall get more for my money 
than I could otherwise.” 


Homebuilders to the Nation 


This is the story of hundreds, yes, even 
thousands of other homebuilders. Aladdin 
Homes are known from Maine to California, 
from Puget Sound to the Gulf, and wherever 
they have been built they have brought satis- 
faction. No matter where you live there is 
an Aladdin Home near you. 


Quick Service From Mills 


Aladdin Mills and distributing offices are 
located in the four greatest timber-producing 
areas of this cara 4 so that se material 
is shipped direct from the forest by the 
shortest possible haul, making quick service. 
Short hauls mean low costs. 


Send for Book “Aladdin Homes” 


Do you own a home of yourown? Do you 
intend to build ?_ Ask Aladdin for a copy of 
the Book of “Aladdin Homes’’ No. 1046 that 
has led others to success in homebuilding. 


The Aladdin Co., Bay City, Michigan 


Branches: 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 
, TORONTO, CANADA. 
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The Aladdin Co. 


Enclosed find stamps, for which please send me the 
Book of “Aladdin Homes’ No. 1046. 
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Makes her record with 


VERY day brings new triumphs to the wonderful Pine Tree Milker. 
The latest is the grand record of Prospect Johanna Posch, a junior 
4-year-old Holstein owned by W. F. Braatz, of Maple Grove Stock 

Farm, Brandon, Wis. In a 365-day test completed Oct. 20th, she made 
23445.6 pounds of milk and 954 pounds of butter—bettering the old Wis- 
consin class record by 1591.2 pounds of milk and 47 pounds of butter. 


The New Champion was milked 4 times a day through the entire year’s 
test with the Pine Tree. Mr. Braatz says— 


“Pine Tree shares the honors with Prospect 
Johanna Posch, for I feel that I could never 
have made this record by hand milking.” 


We have always said, “Judge It By What It Does”. The records Pine 
Tree is making on other great herds show what it will do on yours. 


Even men milking by hand concede that machine milking will save time, money, and 
hard work. Such records as this must sweep away the last doubt. Braatz and many 
others have found that Pine Tree gets even better results from test cows than hand 
milking. This is the last word—the final proof that Pine Tree is cow perfect and 
mechanically perfect — the milker which ultra-conservative dairymen and 
breeders have been waiting for. 


See local Pine Tree installations with your Pine Tree dealer. Hear the story of Pine 
Tree success from local men he will take you to see—and 


- 

for the story written by Mr. Braatz him- 
Write Us Today sssrureni Bate 
Contains invaluable suggestions to breeders testing for records as well as dairymen 
who are only after milk profits. H.C. Hufcut tells you how he made certified milk 
at no extra expense. Foster Barner tells how he made $10 extra pr every day 
with his 68 cows. All in our “Book of Experience” with stories by 43 other practical 
dairymen. We are holding a copy for you. Send for it at once. 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co. 
Dept. 2501, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill. 


110 Montgomery St., Syracuse, N. Y. 325 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
346 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 
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W. F. BRAATZ 
Maple Grove Stock Farm 
Brandon, Wis. 

Maple Grove Stock Farm is one of 
the best known Holstein Breeding 
places in Fond du Lac County. As 
a successful breeder, Mr. Braatz is 
one of the prominent men of one 
of the greatest dairy states of the 
Union. Mr. Braatz will be glad to 
answer any inquiries from readers 
of this paper who would like to 
ca his direct opinion of the Pine 

ree. 




























